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THE BOOK OF JUDGES. 


HE Book of Deuteronomy * wasa protest of the prophetic 
party of the seventh century B.C. against the con- 
nection of unspiritual and heathen elements with the worship 
of Yahveh. The prophets of an earlier age had likewise lifted 
up their voices against the popular idolatries. They had 
declared that Israel must be punished; they had even 
described the heathen invasions as the chastisement of 
Yahveh, and Isaiah had addressed the monarch of Nineveh 
as ‘‘ the rod of Yahveh’s anger and the staff of his indigna- 
tion.” But they had anticipated that the penal day of doom 
and suffering would be followed by an age of regeneration, 
when the spirit would be poured out from on high ; Yahveh 
himself would effect a miraculous transformation in his 
people; nature would yield up her enmities in universal 
peace, and the reign of righteousness would begin. The 
overthrow of Sennacherib’s army seemed for a time the 
justification of these high hopes: Isaiah’s policy of quiet 
but uncompromising resistance was vindicated: Yahveh 
delivered Zion. But the new dawn of a sun of sevenfold 
brightness did not appear. The attempted reform of 
Hezekiah had no permanent effect; still less did his suc- 
cessor Manasseh correspond to the ideal king. The revival 


* See Modern Review for April, 1883. 
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of idolatry, the introduction of fresh forms of Eastern 
worship, the rapid spread of fashionable cults adopted 
by the court, placed the adherents of the Mosaic tradition in 
great danger. Persecution broke out, and the streets of 
Jerusalem ran red with blood. The very existence of 
Yahvism seemed imperilled, and it was evident that the 
fature which Isaiah had predicted for it was further off than 
ever. The initiative of heaven was suspended. The people 
were not ready for any great spiritual revolution wrought by 
divine agencies: and prophecy therefore had to descend 
from its ideal heights and apply itself to existing conditions. 
It was compelled to enter the sphere of practical affairs, and 
undertake the religious education of the people. It could 
do this only by surrendering to some extent its free im- 
pulses, and clothing its abstract ideas in the guise of concrete 
duties. The first and most obvious of these was the purifi- 
cation of the worship of Yahveh by casting out every species 
of idolatry, native and foreign. The sole method available 
was the formulation of the claims of prophetic thought in a 
positive legal code: and hence it came about that in the 
book produced in the reign of Josiah prophetism assumed 
the form of law, and the authors of Deuteronomy exhibited 
to the people of Judah the fundamental requirements of 
religion in the shape of a worship freed from corruption and 
centralised at ‘‘ the place which Yahveh had chosen to set 
his name there.” 

The Book of Deuteronomy was cast into the mould 
of Mosaic legislation. Its writers no doubt believed that 
they were correctly representing the principles of Moses 
applied to their own time. These principles were in 
fact the results of a long religious development. They 
were the outgrowth of the conceptions first declared by 
Moses, and since his day expanded, transformed, and en- 
riched, by the experience of centuries. But the prophetic 
spirit could not regard them as historical products. They 
were embraced with an ardour which lifted them out of the 
limits of time-evolution. They were apprehended as eternal 
truths which had been valid always with the same obliga- 
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tion ; and they therefore afforded the standard not only for 
present reform, but for review and judgment of the past. 
The lofty monotheism, the stern opposition to every 
mingling of idolatry, which the religion of Yahveh demanded 
in the days of Josiah, it must have demanded all along. 
There could be no compromise with a being so transcendent, 
a sanctity so profound. The revelation of Sinai had taught 
at least that one lesson, ‘‘I am Yahveh thy God that 
brought thee out of the land of Egypt. Thou shalt not 
have any other gods before me. Thou shalt not make thee 
any graven image.”” Here were the first and simplest, but 
at the same time the most universal conditions of the re- 
ligion of Yahveh. These were in force alike in the desert 
and in the promised land. They were independent of the 
sacred Tent of the wanderings, or the fixed Sanctuary of the 
earlier settlement, or the permanent Temple of the 
monarchy. They formed, therefore, a legitimate test of the 
faithfulness of the people. 

Nor was this all. The prophetic preaching had sought to 
interpret the events of history by the light of a divine law 
of retribution. The bond between Yahveh and his people 
was so close that he could not be indifferent to their con- 
duct. ‘* You only have I known among all the families of 
the earth,”’ said Amos in the name of the Lord of the world, 
“* therefore will I punish you for all your iniquities.” Apos- 
tasy must be followed by chastisement, calamity and suffer- 
ing fall upon idolatry and false religion. This sequence was 
so fixed that the presence of either term always involved the 
other. The prophet who beheld his people frequenting the 
licentious orgies of the Baals had no hesitation in announc- 
ing that disaster was at hand; and the historian had simply 
to invert the order, and from the record of defeat to infer 
the antecedent sin. It was in the light of this philosophy 
that the story of Israel’s past was rearranged. From the 
conquest to the fall of Jerusalem the editors gathered the 
national traditions and revised the national annals under 
the focus of this central idea. Some periods naturally lent 
themselves to this mode of treatment more easily than 
29—2 
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others. Where the materials were scanty, and the per- 
sonal details were few, events could be fitted more easily 
into a systematic scheme: where, on the other hand, as 
in the career of David, the court histories were tolerably 
copious, the traces of this method are less clear and pro- 
minent. No book, however, shows plainer evidence of 
having undergone this prophetic reconstruction than the 
Book of Judges. As we have already examined the Deu- 
teronomic principles in relation to the circumstances of 
their own time, it may be instructive now to consider the 
real significance of that antiquity with which they stand in 
such sharp contrast. 


I. 


The component parts of the book are easily disentangled.* 
There is an introduction—chapter i.—which briefly de- 
scribes the conquest of Canaan west of the Jordan. Next to 
this is placed a short fragment, ii. 1—5, unconnected with 
what precedes or follows, and apparently intended originally 
to relate the transfer of the common sanctuary from the 
Jordan valley to middle Canaan.+ The main portion of the 
history begins at ii. 6, with the death of Joshua, and con- 


* The results of the most recent examination of the Book of Judges will 
be found in the sections relating to it in Wellhausen’s Geschichte Israel, 
bd. I., and his edition of Bleek’s Einleitung in das Alte Testament. See 
further Stade, “ Vordeuteronomisches Richterbuch ”’ in the Zeitschr. fiir Alt- 
testamentliche Wissenschaft, 1881, p. 339. Compare also Reuss, Geschichte 
der Heiligen Schriften, pp. 114—133, and pp. 335—343. In this paper I 
have thought it useless to burden the general reader with perpetual refer- 
ences. Besides the detailed treatment in the great histories of Ewald and 
Kuenen, valuable hints on the interpretation of the period will be found 
in Prof. W. Robertson Smith’s volume on the Prophets of Israel. 


+ The dislocation of the passage is evident from the first words of the 
angel, ii. 1, which should be translated, “I will make you to go up,” &c., 
showing that something has dropped out. No such place is known as 
Bochim : the LXX. introduce Bethel. The speech and its consequences 1b 
—5 a, seem interpolated. By the angel must probably be understood some 
manifestation or symbol of Yahveh’s presence, such as the ark and the 
traditional pillar of cloud; cp. Ez. xxiii. 20 sqq., xxxiii. 12—15, Num. x. 
33—36. 
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cludes with the death of Samson, xvi. 31. At the close of 
the book two episodes are appended, of uncertain origin and 
date. The first of these, xvii., xviii., is of great antiquity, and 
relates the establishment of the sanctuary at Dan, of which 
a grandson of Moses, Jonathan-ben-Gershom-ben-Mosheh, 
became the priest, and the founder of a temple-guild which 
lasted till the fall of the northern kingdom. The second, 
xix.—xxi., is of a totally different spirit. It is concerned 
with the war of “the people of God” against the tribe of 
Benjamin. The conceptions of this story, its impossible 
victories and defeats, its representations of the national 
unity under the subsequent ecclesiastical type of the ‘‘ con- 
gregation,” its plain dependence upon previous records, all 
stamp it as a symbolic rather than an historic narrative ; it 
appears to be later than the Deuteronomic revision, having 
far more affinities with the priestly codex of the Penta- 
teuch, in spite of some distinctive peculiarities of its own. 
Detailed analysis of this section would, however, be out of 
place within our present limits. We may dismiss it, there- 
fore, from our survey of the real Judges-Book, ii. 6—xvi. 31. 

The opening of this work was plainly intended to take 
up the story of Israel’s fortunes where the Book of Joshua 
dropped it; the narrative of the death of Joshua, ii. 6—9, 
being reproduced from Josh. xxiv. 28—31. The main 
theme, therefore, is the history of the tribes after the con- 
quest. This is cast into the form of the exploits of a series 
of deliverers, most of whom are said to have “ judged 
Israel.’” The series contains twelve names; but it at once 
becomes evident that the elements of which it is composed 
are of very unequal value. Of some the traditions are full, 
and rich in heroic episode or suggestive material : who does 
not know the names of Deborah and Barak, of Gideon, 
Jephthah, Samson? Others appear on the scene only to 
vanish, and seem to have no other purpose than to fill out 
a preconceived scheme. As matter of fact, however, the 
successive stories have no connection with each other ; and 
we cannot tell whether their arrangement corresponds to a 
real historic sequence or not. They are plainly drawn from 
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varions sources ; and represent rather the traditions of clans 
and tribes than of the nation at large. Nothing, indeed, is 
clearer than that the unity of the wanderings was broken 
up by the settlement and the dispersion of the people 
through Canaan. Judah drops out of view, for the 
episode of servitude under Cushan Rishathaim, iii. 8— 
11, cannot be regarded as historical; the very name, 
“the Ethiopian of the double wickedness,” being enough 
to throw doubt on the whole story.* Even in Middle 
and North Canaan there are not many traces of con- 
certed action. The efforts of Jephthah are confined to 
the east of the Jordan: Samson’s adventures belong 
to the tribe of Dan: and in neither case can the 
statement “‘ he judged Israel” be understood of any 
national authority. It is indeed difficult to see in what 
sense the function of ‘‘ judge” can be ascribed to such a 
personage as Samson at all: but it is plain that the name 
indicates a warlike deliverer instead of a civil ruler (ii. 16), 
and refers rather to enterprises of might and prowess than 
to the patient hearing of pleadings and the impartial 
administration of law. 

The tales of daring and adventure which sprang out of 
the valiant deeds of tribal heroes lived long in the memories 
of later generations. But they were not passed on from 
age to age without some loss of their first freshness. They 
were insensibly modified as circumstances changed, and 
beliefs were gradually altered. The causes of these slow 
transformations can sometimes be traced in outline if not 
in detail. Their general tendency is to bring the primitive 
representations into harmony with later thought and feel- 
ing, to prune away local peculiarities, to soften down ele- 
ments of antagonism to received ideas, and thus to diminish 
the differences between the actual reality and the subse- 


* Further difficulties appear in its form (see below); the King is vaguely 
called “King of Mesopotamia,’’ whereas the sovereigns beyond the 
Euphrates are described historically as Kings of Assyria or Babylon; and 
lastly, Othniel is not really a person, but a Kenizzite or Edomite clan, 
ep. i. 13; see Kuenen, Religion of Israel, i. p. 176. 
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quent interpretations of it. Occasionally, indeed, some 
precious fact lies embedded in a name, a phrase, or a story 
which, whether true or not, serves at least as an index of 
belief when the tradition was recorded. Thus Jerubbaal- 
Gideon appears as the hero of Yahveh; but his name 
‘‘ Baal contends” (compare Israel, “‘ El fights ”’) implies that 
he or his family was by no means averse to the worship of 
the local Baal, or else that it was not thought improper to 
designate Yahveh by that title. Jephthah recognises that as 
Ammon possesses what his god Chemosh gives him to pos- 
sess, so Israel will hold in like manner as much as his god 
Yahveh can conquer for him, xi. 23, 24; and thus a piece 
of valuable evidence of early popular thought concerning 
the relations of Yahveh to the gods of surrounding peoples, 
is accidentally preserved. Samson, again, whose strength 
lies in his hair, as the sun’s might is symbolised by his 
streaming rays, has dropped his solar character to take his 
place as the consecrated Nazirite under vow of abstinence ; 
while the historian of his feats finds it not incongruous with 
his religious notions to describe him in prophetic style 
as slaying thirty harmless Philistines “ by the spirit of 
Yahveh,” for no better purpose than to procure thirty suits 
of clothes for his wife’s relations who had found out his 
riddle ! 

These modifications, however, were slowly wrought in 
the substance of the traditions long before they were col- 
lected together in consecutive form. In some cases, notably 
those of Deborah and Gideon, there is plain evidence that 
more than one version existed ; and in the narratives which 
we possess attempts have been made to combine the 
different representations into a single whole. These in 
their turn were then arranged in some simple order, and by 
degrees a group was framed, in which the vicissitudes of the 
fortunes of the several tribes were exhibited. These con- 
stituted the material to which the later editor applied his 
religious system. Eras of prosperity were followed by 
defeat and oppression. They could have but one mean- 
ing. Prosperity brought temptation; temptation led to 
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unfaithfulness to Yahveh ; unfaithfulness to Yahveh was re- 
quited with calamity and suffering. But in time these agents 
of Yahveh’s justice wrought their penal work, and he was 
ready to listen to the cry for help. Then came success, 
deliverance, and restored power ; in other words, repentance 
and amendment secured once more the favour of Yahveh. 
So the whole history was generalised under the ideas of 
sin and suffering, conversion and rescue, Generation 
after generation the rhythmic succession was renewed, 
from idolatry through chastisement to conversion, peni- 
tence, and peace. In two passages in particular is this 
primitive philosophy of history set forth, ii. 11 sqq. and x. 
6—16. A few verses must be quoted to illustrate their 
tendency. 


ii. 11. And the children of Israel did evil in the sight of Yahveb, and 
served the Baals. And they forsook Yahveh, god of their fathers, which 
brought them out of the land of Egypt, and followed other gods, of the 
gods of the people that were round about them, and bowed themselves unto 
them, and provoked Yahveh to anger. And they forsook Yahveh, and 
served the Baals and the Ashtoreths.* And Yahveh’s anger was hot 
against Israel, and he delivered them into the hands of spoilers that 
spoiled them, and he sold them into the hands of their enemies round 
about, so that they could not any longer stand before their enemies. . . 
Nevertheless Yahveh raised up judges which delivered them out of the 
hand of those that spoiled them. . . . And when the judge was dead, 
they used to corrupt themselves again more than their fathers, in following 
other gods to serve them and to bow down to them; they ceased not from 
their own doings nor from their stubborn way. 


x. 16. And the children of Israel did evil again in the sight of Yahveh, 
and served the Baals and the Ashtoreths, and the gods of Syria, and the 
gods of Zidon, and the gods of Moab, and the gods of the children of 
Ammon, and the gods of the Philistines, and forsook Yahveh, and served 
him not. And the anger of Yahveh was hot against Israel, and he sold 
them into the hands of the Philistines, and into the hands of the children 
of Ammon. . . . Andthe children of Israel cried unto Yahveh saying, 
““We have sinned against thee, both because we have forsaken our God, 
and also served the Baals.”” And Yahveh said unto the children of Israel, 
“ Did not I deliver you from the Egyptians, and from the Amorites, from 
the children of Ammon, and from the Philistines? The Zidonians also, 
and Amalek and Maon [probably an error for Midian] did oppress you, 
and ye cried unto me, and I delivered you out of their hand. Yet ye 
have forsaken me, and served other gods, wherefore I will deliver you no 


* Probably an error for Ashéras, Ashéra being the female counterpart of 
the Baal. 
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more. Go and ery unto the gods which ye have chosen: let them deliver 
you in the time of your tribulation.” And the children of Israel said unto 
Yahveh, “We have sinned; do thou unto us whatsoever seemeth good 
unto thee; deliver us only, we pray thee, this day.” And they put away 
the strange gods from among them, and served Yahveh ; and his soul was 
grieved for the misery of Israel. 

This list of seven sets of false gods (x. 16) is in reality a 
retrospect from a much later time. Israel did not enter 
into relations with Syria and Phenicia till the reigns of 
David and Solomon, and these powers were far too remote 
to affect the desert warriors in their new settlements on the 
highlands of Canaan. Equally artificial is the arrangement 
of the seven oppressors who punished them; the Egyptian 
bondage being actually represented as the penalty for idol- 
atry. This is an extreme instance of the determination 
with which the editor carries his principle through the inci- 
deuts of the national history. No extant form of Israel’s 
tradition ever exhibited the servitude under the Pharaohs 
in that light. Only Ezekiel accuses Israel of idolatry in 
Egypt, xx. 5—9, and declares that Yahveh would have 
destroyed them there but for his name’s sake. This is 
indeed the later view of the prophetic schools. It followed 
inevitably from the prophetic method of accounting for 
suffering as the divine judgment upon sin: if the offence 
was unrecorded in history, all the more need for the inter- 
preter, reading the moral in events, not to pass it by. The 
harmony of the passages just quoted with the Deuteronomic 
modes of thought, is apparent from a simple inspection of 
the parallels through which a common stock of phrases may 
be traced.* The seven forms of idolatry, and the seven 

* Thus compare the following expressions :—ii. 11, “do evil in the sight 
of Yahveh,” Deut. iv. 25, ix. 18, xvii. 2, xxxi. 29; ii. 12, 19, “go after other 
gods,” Deut. vi. 14, viii. 19, xi. 28, &c. ; ii. 12,‘ provoke Yahveh to anger,” 
Deut. iv. 25, ix. 18, xxxi. 29; ii. 14, 20, ‘‘ Yahveh’s anger was hot,” Deut. 
vii. 4, xi. 17, &c.; ii, 14, “ enemies round about,” Deut. xii. 10, xxv. 19; ii. 
22, iii. 1, 4, “to prove Israel,” Deut. viii. 2, 16. So in x. 6—16 observe 
the constant recurrence of Deuteronomic expressions such ag “forsake 
Yahveh,” “serve other gods.” With these two passages, compare the 
religious retrospect of the Deuteronomic editor of Kings after the fall of 


the northern kingdom, 2 Kings xvii. sqq., where similar judgments are 
passed in similar language, plainly resulting from similar conceptions. 
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corresponding oppressions, have their counterpart in the 
seven mighty nations which Israel encounters on first enter- 
ing the promised land (Deut. vii. 1); and the special type 
of sin which determines the national fate, is precisely that 
against which the Deuteronomic writers hurl the whole 
force of their passionate invectives and their legal com- 
mands. There is, it is true, no reference to one of the 
leading consequences of the Deuteronomic idea, viz., the 
centralisation of the cultus at the temple at Jerusalem. 
This could not enter into the view of the history before 
Solomon; and the Deuteronomic editors of Kings ex- 
pressly exonerate the people for sacrificing at the local 
sanctuaries till Yahveh had chosen Zion to set his name 
there (1 Kings iii. 2, viii. 16 supplemented from the parallel 
passage 2 Chron. vi. 5, 6). It is, then, from their school 
that the final construction of the ancient history proceeds. 
The method by which the periodic successions of disaster 
and rest are blended with the episodes of victory into a 
definite chronological system is too complex to be here 
described. It need only be said that it affords additional 
evidence of the artificial character of the later treatment of 
the older traditions. Our inquiry must rather deal with the 
question whether this standard of judgment is correctly 
applied. Does the religion of Israel under the Judges 
deserve to be tested by the high conceptions of seventh 
century prophecy? The answer must depend on our view 
of the effects of the settlement on the invading tribes. 
How far can we trace the modifications produced on the 
religion of the immigrants from the desert by the first con- 
tact with the luxury and civilisation of Canaan? 


II. 


The traditions of the Conquest adopted and developed by 
the authors of the book of Joshua represented it as the 
triumphant action of the entire nation, marching in united 
hosts from city to city, and leaving behind them nothing 
but blazing homes and slaughtered people. Town after 
town, village after village, succumbed beneath their onset. 
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The confederations of the middle and north of the once 
populous and thriving land fell before the impact of the 
army of Yahveh. There was no virtue in the petty royalties 
which could avail to stay the conqueror’s hand. He acted 
under a divine mandate which must be executed in its full 
severity, for Amorite wickedness had at last met its doom 
(comp. Gen. xv. 16). The war as waged by the troops of 
Israel was a war of extermination. The hapless Canaanites 
were laid under the ban. Victory after victory ended in 
that awful slaughter known as ‘‘ devotion to Yahveh ;” and 
there were left only blackened walls and smoking ruins to 
mark the sites of industrious communities, and the scenes 
of civil and domestic life. Into these homesteads the 
Israelites had only to enter and take possession. They 
reaped the advantage of the long labours of the people whom 
they had massacred, or at least dispossessed. They found 
houses (or their remains) which they had not builded, 
vineyards and olive gardens which they had not planted, 
wells which they had not digged, all ready to their hand. 
They settled down in the full enjoyment of Canaanite toil 
without the danger of Canaanite influence, for the simple 
reason that, according at least to the story, there was no 
one left to tempt or to seduce them. They planted their 
sanctuary in the centre of the land, whence each tribe 
marched forth to its allotted inheritance, and nothing inter- 
fered to prevent them from still keeping up that bond of 
connection which had united them round it in the wilder- 
ness. Thither they might repair at the appointed seasons 
of festival service, and the whole series of Mosaic institu- 
tions could be faithfully maintained. In full possession of 
the Law, with all its high demands for the pure worship of 
one Yahveh alone, they were undisturbed in the discharge 
of its injunctions ; no Canaanite survived to invite them to 
his own cultus. The subsequent idolatries, therefore, 
which history recorded, of which every hill-top bore witness, 
could only appear as gross and wilful apostasies from the 
primitive truth and the obedience due to Yahveh. The 
Israelites fell simply because they did not choose to 
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stand upright. Tired of the God who was in their midst, 
they sought out of pure wilfulness to vary the monotony of 
their devotions by recourse to new gods of the nations who 
were round about them. The theocratic view of the con- 
quest, and of Israel's condition in later times, excluded 
every other explanation but that of determined depravity, 
intentional insult and treason to their divine deliverer, 
guide, and king. 

Closer investigation, however, reveals the unreal character 
of this representation.* The first chapter of Judges, together 
with other scattered hints of popular tradition and of later 
fact, enables us to correct the Book of Joshua. We know 
now that as with the tribes of Jute and Angle and Saxon 
who descended on our own shores, the attack was not made 
by an entire people, marching with undivided energy 
throughout the land. It was accomplished only by detach- 
ments. Judah and Simeon, accompanied probably by Levi, 
were the first to move from the Jordan valley ; and Judah 
was aided in its endeavours to find itself a home in the 
South by the Kenite tribes, which had associated them- 
selves with Israel in the desert, and now formed their settle- 
ments round Hebron. Subsequently, Ephraim took up its 
position in Middle Canaan on the heights about Bethel ; 
and when the two leading tribes were thus planted, the 
lesser groups made their way into outlying districts, the 
weaker being pushed forwards into the more dangerous and 
exposed situations, while the stronger established them- 
selves in secure positions. No cities fellas in the ancient 
story by the trumpet blast. The defence was stubborn ; 
every inch of ground was hotly contested ; and whole dis- 
tricts covered with independent towns remained in the 
possession of the Canaanites for generations, in the very 
midst of the most vigorous settlements of the new-comers. 
The conquest, therefore, was slow, partly owing to the 
nature of the land, which gave the older inhabitants such 
advantage. No impenetrable forests, no vast morasses of 


* See Meyer, “ Kritik der Berichte iiber die Eroberung Palestinas,” in 
Stade’s Zeitschr. fiir A.Tliche Wissensch., 1881, p. 117. 
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marsh and fen, seemed to bar the way to fertile provinces 
like those which for so many years checked the onset of the 
first English clans ; though it would seem that Canaan was 
a country rich in woods, alike on the highlands and in the 
valleys, in which even in much later days new settlements 
might be made by hewing down the trees and clearing a 
habitable space (2 Kings vi. 1—7). But the walled cities 
on the rocky bluffs of the great mountain-mass long shel- 
tered their occupants against the warriors of the desert 
who were unaccustomed to conduct a siege: and the 
fortresses of the lowland plains had only to open their gates 
and pour out their chariots to assert their immediate supe- 
riority, and drive the nomad invaders back to their fast- 
nesses among the hills. The Canaanites, therefore, were not 
exterminated according to the theory of the theocratic 
narrators. Nor were they ejected, like the British by the 
advancing English, who forced them westward till there 
was no man left in city or hamlet that was not of Teutonic 
birth. They remained, partly in conflict, partly in alliance 
with the ruder tribes from the wilderness, who only by 
degrees gained the ascendency. The patriarchal narratives 
reveal no sign (save in the remarkable case of Simeon and 
Levi and the clan of Hamor at Shechem, Gen. xxxiv.), of 
any serious antagonism or deadly struggle between Israel 
and the Canaanites. The conditions there depicted show 
no hostility ; they are rather those of friendly alliance ; and 
it seems possible that the settlement of the tribes may often 
have been effected by peaceable extension rather than by 
warlike inroad. Be this, however, as it may, the amalga- 
mation of the two populations could not be accomplished 
at once. The unity of Israel was at first broken up by 
its dispersion over so large an area. To blend the 
new elements with it, to re-establish its national character, 
and evolve a new and higher unity, was the work of cen- 
turies. It could not be achieved until fresh forces, political 
and religious, were called into play. The Book of Judges 
contains the record of tentative efforts in this direction, 
especially under Jerubbaal-Gideon. But the time was not 
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ripe for them, and they failed. What, then, was the effect 
on the popular religion of the disintegration which inevitably 
followed the settlement ? 


IIT. 


The change from the camp life of the wanderings at once 
brought the tribes under the influence of the Canaanites 
among whom they lived, and by whom they were even in 
some cases partially enslaved. The nation ceased to act 
together. Between South and North there were no common 
interests. The Canaanite confederation under Sisera in the 
North Jordan valley could do no harm to the clans around 
Hebron. The herdsmen on the pasture-lands in the East 
were beyond the reach of the Philistines. Ammon might 
range through the tracts claimed by Reuben and Gad, but 
what cared Dan or Asher on the sea-coast? Each had its 
own struggle for existence, and the result was inevitable. 
In many places the Canaanites were subdued. In others 
they gained distinctly the upper hand. In any case, they 
were not exterminated; they remained to teach the nomad 
shepherds the arts of agriculture, to prune the olive, and to 
train the vine. They gave them by degrees a share in 
manufactures and commerce, though their progress in 
craftsmanship must have been slow, for Solomon could not 
trust the work of native artists, but had to resort for aid 
in his great building enterprises to Phenicia. With the 
culture of the land came the elementary ideas of the rights 
and duties of ownership, and the bases of simple law. Old 
customs were modified, new arrangements were introduced, 
as families split off from the clans to which they belonged 
and spread through adjoining districts, making clearings in 
the forest, planting themselves in open villages, or forming 
small settlements with wall and gate where the members of 
# community dwelt together. 

What, under such circumstances, was the fate of the 
religion of the desert? During the wanderings the tribes 
had possessed a common sanctuary in the simple Tent of 
Meeting instituted by Moses, where was enshrined the 
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sacred ark. The bond which united the tribes around it 
had been sufficiently firm to enable them to march together ; 
and during the sojourn at Kadesh whence they doubtless 
spread through the neighbouring valleys in search of fit 
pasture-grounds, it formed the rallying-point for the admini- 
stration of justice and the ordinances of the cultus. With- 
out cultus, without sacrifice, without rites of some sort, 
religion could not then be conceived. It was inseparable 
from its primitive stage of development. Israel was in this 
respect no further advanced than its neighbours. From 
Assyria to Egypt this was the universal rule, and there 
could be no exception in Canaan. But it was impossible for 
the scattered tribes now to make their way to one sanc- 
tuary. For the ark, indeed, a permanent abode. must. be 
found ; and the Tent of Meeting passes into the House of 
God (Beth-E]), or the Temple of Yahveh at Shiloh. But it 
is clear that no single place could possibly satisfy the reli- 
gious needs of the people. The simple festivals of the 
agricultural year, the association of sacrifice with the 
slaughter of animals for food, the necessities of consulting 
the will of, Yahyeh by resort to the oracle,—all these things 
required that altars and priests should not be too far from 
the homes of the people. The outlying settlers could not 
possibly leave their little farms, in the face perhaps of a 
hostile clan watching an opportunity for a border foray, to 
carry their offerings across the hills to Shiloh. And when 
the time of struggle with the Canaanites began to pass into 
that of friendly amalgamation, and the new population 
sought to replenish itself by intermarriage with the old, 
other tendencies sprang into existence from a different, 
quarter, but with the same result. Either Yahvism must 
perish altogether, or fresh altars must be erected and new 
sanctuaries established. The worship of Yahveh must be 
carried on independently of the Ark and the Tent, the 
House, or the Temple, or it could not be carried on at 
all. The earliest legislation of the Pentateuch (Hz. xx. 24), 
as has been pointed out in a previous paper,* distinctly 
* Modern Review, April, 1883, p. 262. 
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recognised this situation, and permitted the worshipper to 
make his offerings where he pleased. These altars, whether 
of earth or stone, naturally had a local or district character. 
They served the hamlet or the village, and those who be- 
longed to the same family or clan paid their vows upon it 
in common. A wealthy householder like Micah of Ephraim 
(Judges xvii.) could set up his own Beth Elohim or private 
chapel, if the expression may be allowed, and instal one of 
his own sons as priest ; as if the country squire were him- 
self to ordain offspring or kinsman to the living at his park 
gates. At such sanctuaries family rites were kept up, which 
served as a bond to assemble the scattered members of the 
clan together, as when David, purposing to absent himself 
from the royal banquet at the new moon feast, asks 
Jonathan to allege that the annual sacrifice of his family 
required his attendance at home (1 Sam. xx. 5,6). And 
thus through the whole country rose altars at which do- 
mestic usage preserved with new modifications the ancestral 
religion. 

But this was not the only change which the Mosaic 
Yahvism had to undergo. In the contact of Israel with 
Canaanite life it was impossible to ignore one of its most 
prominent features, viz., its religion. The Canaanite sanc- 
tuaries covered the land. Upon the heights, beside the 
wells, stood sacred trees and consecrated stones, for which 
a place was found in patriarchal traditions, so that they 
were adopted into Israel’s faith. Many a local name com- 
pounded with Baal indicates the existence of special sanc- 
tuaries in his honour ; and his symbols—tall, conical stones 
known as Hammanim, supposed in some sort to represent 
the sun’s rays, or irregular upright stone pillars called 
Massebhas—were scattered over the country. Beside them 
stood the wooden tree trunks with their branches lopped 
off, which were the recognised emblems of the female coun- 
terpart of the Baal, Ashéra, the genial and propitious ; nay, 
with that curious confusion of mind which does not distin- 
guish between the sign and the thing signified, they were 
often regarded as, in a sense, the goddess herself. The life 
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and warmth of these nature-powers had given rise to a 
cultus stained with licence and sensuality, but they had so 
much in common with one side at least of the creative 
character of Yahveh that it was quite possible for him to 
take his place in lower thought with one of the Baals, and 
pious worshippers of Yahveh seem to have employed the 
name as an equivalent designation. Sanctuaries to the sun- 
god himself bore the significant name Beth-Shemesh 
(house of the sun ” corresponding to Beth-E], “‘ house of 
God ”’), and traces of the myths in which primitive peoples 
have delineated the annual growth and decline of the sun’s 
power may be clearly found in the story of Samson (Shim- 
shon, sun-man), so strangely transformed under later 
influences into a Nazirite, one of the austerest products of 
the reaction of desert-Yahvism against the luxury of 
Canaan. In the same way the worship of Dagan (the 
Canaanite equivalent of the Assyrian Dakan), another god 
of fertility, may be traced in both the North and the 
South; while the same witness is found to the cultus of 
another Mesopotamian deity, Anath, the female side of the 
hidden heaven-god Anu. If the scanty records of Israel 
have preserved these names, we cannot doubt that many 
more have perished. The potent effect which the local re- 
ligions exerted on a conquering race, may be seen in the 
case of the northern Hittites, who readily adopted as their 
own the Baals and Sutechs* of the cities which they 
occupied. And the significant traces of similar influence in 
Egypt, where Semitic words were employed to give a 
fashionable air to correspondence in the time of Rameses 
the Great, and names compounded with Baal began to 
creep in, supply similar evidence of the fascinations of the 
Canaanite cults. 

The adoption of Canaanite religion, then, along with 
Canaanite soil, houses, and products, was to a large extent 
inevitable in the absence of any strict national organisation 
and any powerful uniting bond of Yahvism. In many ways 
it stood far nearer to the old usages of the people than the 

* Hebrew Sedek, as in Melchisedek, &c. 
30 
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loftier truths and the purer cultus which Moses had sought 
to introduce. Not all the tribes could possibly have em- 
braced at once his higher thought, even after a generation 
of discipline. The tradition of the wanderings exhibits 
them again and again as intractable, idolatrous, perverse, 
ready to take up the first new rites which chance, alliance, 
conquest, put in their way. And though it might appear 
astonishing in those who had seen the waters of the Red 
Sea divide, and the sacred mountain all aflame with 
Yahveh’s holy fire, the historic view of the situation finds 
such conduct more easily explicable, and less deeply lined 
with treasonable infidelity. Again and again has it hap- 
pened that ruder races, in accepting the superior civilisation 
of the nations they have subdued, have accepted their re- 
ligion, too. In France, in Spain, in Italy, the Teutonic 
invaders yielded to Christianity; churches, priesthoods, 
dioceses, all remained unchanged. Not so complete, in- 
deed, was the acceptance of Canaanite religion by Israel. 
It had no system, it had only a local character. But it was 
everywhere diffused, and at each turn the settlers were con- 
fronted by it. No doubt the resultant tendency to religious 
syncretism was a danger to Israel’s development. It in- 
volved a contest which lasted for centuries. But that 
development would have been impossible had Israel never 
quitted the nomadic stage. The desert tribes, such as the 
Amalekites and Midianites, remained only plundering 
bands, incapable of further political, social, or religious 
advance. Even the Edomites, shut up in their mountain 
fastnesses, though they attained a certain national unity 
(indicated by the existence of a monarchy in their midst), 
lacked the larger outlook necessary to give birth to a great 
religion. Only in some central land supplying it with 
points of contact with many other races, and so by the 
clash and struggle of ideas working out the profound con- 
ception now planted in its midst, could Israel fulfil its 
high task. - But for the Baals that surrounded him, the 
Deuteronomist would never have proclaimed, “ Yahveh our 
God, Yahveh is one.” 
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IV. 


Was, then, Yahvism altogether to fade away under the 
new Canaanite influences? Were the teachings of the 
desert to count for nothing? By no means. The Mosaic 
religion might suffer when it fell into the hands of men less 
lofty than its founder. It might be assimilated in outward 
form to the rites and usages of lower deities. Domestic 
piety might show itself by the dedication of a costly image, 
as in the case of the Ephraimite Micah. The victor Jerub- 
baal-Gideon might perpetuate the remembrance of his 
triumph by setting up a gilded idol for his paternal clan. 
Harvest and vintage might bring to Yahveh the joyous 
carousals elsewhere celebrated in the name of the Baal. 
But there were other tendencies at work as well. The 
people might be scattered, but they could not forget that 
they had once been united. The memory of suffering and 
escape could not be effaced. Deep in the heart of its best 
representatives lay the thought of the great event which 
was always afterwards regarded as the real birth-hour of 
the nation, the deliverance from their Egyptian slavery. 
This had been the work of Yahveh, and the idea of his 
might was inextricably intertwined with the attainment of 
their freedom. ‘‘I am Yahveh thy God from the land of 
Egypt,” ran the formula of later prophecy; and the attempt 
to vindicate for Yahveh a Canaanite or a Phenician origin 
cuts off at the very roots a tradition which yet lived and 
grew for centuries with a continually deepening power. 
Yahveh, then, was the liberator: and when oppression was 
grievous, it was in the name of Yahveh that the cry for 
resistance rang forth. 

This is plainly the animating power of the rising under 
Deborah and Barak. The story is told in two forms—a 
primary poetical version in chap. v., and a secondary prose 
narrative in chap. iv. The superiority of the first-named as 
an historical representation cannot be doubted, in spite of 

30—2 
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its frequent obscurities. Its lyric-epic style, its peculiarities 
of speech, its vividness of description, its intense national 
feeling, all mark it as of great antiquity ; and as it preserves 
various details now lost in the prose tradition, it may be un- 
hesitatingly regarded as the older. The oppressor is 
Sisera, who in reality is more than the general of Jabin of 
Hazor* ; he is himself a king, his mother a queen, with 
princesses for her attendants (v. 29, 30), and he stands at 
the head of a league of kings (v. 19). Under their severi- 
ties the intercourse of the people languished ; the highways 
kept holiday ; only a few of the bolder spirits ventured by 
unfrequented paths across the hills (v. 6). The weapons of 
attack and defeat have been seized by the conqueror, or 
hidden by the vanquished (v. 8). But help is at hand. A 
woman, fired with martial ardour at the sight of the suffer- 
ings of her countrymen, rouses the tribes in the name of 
Yahveh, God of Israel. It is Deborah; the leader who 
stands by her side is Barak. The poem appears to connect 
them both with Issachar (v. 15), though the prose story 
assigns Deborah to Ephraim and Barak to Naphtali. The 
tribes of North and Middle Canaan, on whom the tyranny 
pressed most grievously, rally near the plain of Jezreel, the 
once vigorous Ephraim with its southern offshoot Benjamin, 
Machir one of the clans of the brother-tribe Manasseh, 
Zebulun, Issachar, and Naphtali. The stress of the battle 
fellon Zebulun and Naphtali (v. 18), who alone are men- 
tioned in the prose story. But they did not fight alone. 
The very stars in their courses aided them. A storm came 
up from the south, the torrent Kishon rose swiftly over its 
banks, swept away the chariots of the Canaanite kings, and 
as the horses struggled with the flood, turned their onset 
into defeat and flight. It was as though Yahveh had him- 
self arrived from his sacred mountain in the wilderness to 
deliver his people. The victory called forth an outburst of 

* According to Josh. xi. 1—11, Jabin of Hazor with his allies had 


been utterly crushed by Joshua, Hazor burned, and its inhabitants 
massacred. 
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impassioned faith which gathered form as it recounted the 
incidents of the fight. 
Hear, O kings! give ear, O princes! 
I, to Yahveh will I sing, I will praise Yahveb, Israel’s God ! 
Yahveh, when thou camest forth from Seir, 
Marchedst from Edom’s fields, 
The earth quaked, yea the heavens dropped, 
Yea the clouds dropped water. 
The mountains ran down before Yahveh, 
This Sinai before Yahveb, Israel’s God. 

Israel, then, is still one, though some of the tribes but 
dimly recognised the bond of national duty. Reuben 
lingered among his sheepfolds and beside his streams. 
Dan clung to the safety of his boats. Asher would not 
move from his quiet havens on the coast; Judah scarcely 
belongs to the true Israel at all. Yet Israel is really one ; 
the ideas of nationality and religion did not part company 
when the tribes effected their different settlements ; they 
found a new power of union in the possession of the land. 
As their grasp of it became firmer, and their feeling of 
occupancy more secure, the sense of unity began to return 
on this new basis. This had a twofold tendency. In the 
first place, Yahveh was one, the Baals were many, and no 
rising of the tribes is ever concerted under their protection. 
Yahveh as asingle personality could be more easily con- 
ceived as the guide of his people’s destinies. So it is his 
name that figures in the war-cry, “ For Yahveh and for 
Gideon.” In the direst distress he is himself called on to 
defend his country. It is significant of the growing 
ascendency of Yahvism that when it emerges from the 
obscurity of the age of the Judges, Eli, the priest of the 
central sanctuary at Shiloh, is the chief authority; and, 
with his sanction, the sacred ark, the symbol of Yahveh’s 
actual presence, is taken into the field against the Philis- 
tines. The close connection of Yahveh with the liberties of 
Israel cannot be more clearly proved. 

Through this Book of Judges it is plain that the religion 
of Yahveh is but one side of the national existence. In 
spite of its local limitations, in spite of its idolatry, in 
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“spite of its crude morality, it is the expression of Israel's 
vital energy, the emblem, nay in part the very cause of all 
its higher aspirations. And as such it can never fail to 
interest those to whom freedom is dear as the necessary 
condition of the noblest life, and who see in the struggle 
for freedom one of the greatest forces of moral education. 
But the religion of Yahveh was not occupied with this 
alone. Side by side with the traditions of the deliverance 
from Egypt stand those which connect the name of Moses 
with the beginnings of sacred law. In the simple commu- 
nities of the desert, the highest authority of religion had 
also been entrusted with the supreme decisions of justice. 
Out of these decisions, founded no doubt on ancient custom 
and the long traditions of usage, grew a body of teaching 
or Torah (law), handed down from generation to generation 
among the guardians of the sanctuary. To them were 
brought all doubtful cases which the elders of the clan or 
the tribe were unable to settle; and thus the sanction of 
Yahveh was gained for their awards. The transition from 
nomadic to agricultural life must have vastly widened the 
range of questions thus submitted to the priests for settle- 
ment. The first transfers of property took place by right 
of conquest: but when these were effected a new set of 
relations was established, out of which must have grown 
other possibilities of dispute. Doubtless much of the old 
law remained. The claims for personal injury, the rights 
of the family, the laws of marriage and adultery, of property 
in cattle, and many others, passed on unchanged, and served 
as the social framework for Canaan just as much as for the 
desert. These depended upon principles of immemorial 
antiquity ; they were doubtless venerable in the days of 
Moses himself, and were only regulated by him and his 
successors beneath the name of Yahveh. But there were 
others plainly arising out of the new settlement, affecting 
the house and the field, the standing corn, the stack, the 
dedication of the firstfruits of the land,—these must have 
grown partly out of the prescriptions of the country, partly 
out of appeals to the possessors of the Torah, whose pre- 
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sence at the local sanctuaries kept before the people the 
constant idea that Yahveh was a God of justice and order. 
“The righteous acts of Yahveh” should be the theme of 
common talk by the well-side, said the poet who sang of 
Sisera’s overthrow, and that which was applied in great 
national crises to popular deliverances was taught by the 
priests of many a country high-place in reference to the 
details of domestic and tribal life. 

In this way the religion of Yahveh was quietly prepared 
for loftier endeavours. The time of the Judges was a time 
of transition. It was exposed to the sudden infusion of 
many new influences, to the decline and decay of some of 
the old. Like all such periods, it is full of contradictions. 
Conflicting impulses struggle within it for mastery. It is 
not wholly clear whether the lower or the higher will at 
length win the day. Its crimes outrage our ideas of pro- 
priety and civilisation. We are horrified to find them in a 
book of religion. Under no circumstances would the 
assassin Ehud, the murderess Jael, be pleasant figures for 
contemplation ; least of all when the one is raised up by 
Yahveh for his bloodthirsty deed, and on the other is in- 
voked Yahveh’s special blessing for her successful blow. 
Its tragical blunders, Jephthah sacrificing his daughter, 
Samson throwing away the secret of his strength, may 
hardly seem to do more than point the stale moral of sad 
mishaps and wasted opportunities. But beneath all this 
runs a deeper thread of social and religious evolution. 
Through the passions thus nakedly revealed, the primitive 
elements of human nature thus laid bare, great ideas are 
slowly making their way, great hopes are gathering strength. 
The period of the Judges gives birth at its close to two new 
forces. The monarchy is instituted, and the first prophetic 
guilds are formed. And so out of disorder and confusion 
on the soil of Yahveh, issue the thoughts and the powers 
which are ultimately to be shaped into the eternal concep- 
tion of the ‘‘ Kingdom of God.” 


J. Estxuin CARPENTER. 





THE TALMUD AND THE NEW TESTAMENT. 
I.—GENERAL COMPARISON OF FoRM AND SPIRIT. 


N the Modern Review for January, 1882, my friend the 
Rev. Philip H. Wicksteed called attention to a contro- 
versy about the Talmud in which I had been engaged, and 
thereupon the Editor did me the honour of requesting me 
** to contribute some of the fruits of my Talmudic studies” 
to his Review. To this flattering request I was anxious to 
accede, both from my own desire to do what I could to 
further the objects of the Modern Review, and on account 
of the intrinsic interest of the subject. 

It is not without hesitation, however, that I approach 
my task, for I cannot really claim to be a Talmudist; and 
I must begin by a word of explanation, to show why, in 
spite of this disavowal, I feel justified in writing on the 
subject, and in hoping to escape the charge of either 
underestimating the task, or overestimating my own quali- 
fications for it. I take this course all the more readily, 
inasmuch as the remarks I have to make will not only serve 
as a personal explanation but will lead up naturally enough 
to our subject itself. 

A Christian by birth and education, I learned as good 
as nothing about the Talmud when a student, and it was 
only at a more advanced yeriod of my life that the book 
itself came into my hands, nor did I even then enjoy any 
oral instruction in its lore. On hearing this avowal, any 
Rabbi would shrug his shoulders and declare with emphasis, 
“Then you know nothing about it now!” Up toa certain 
point I readily concede as much. A Jewish boy who had 
had a few years’ instruction in the Mishna and Talmud 
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could no doubt put me to shame, and I question whether 
I could pass at all a creditable examination. If any 
champion of the Talmud, glancing at this essay, and think- 
ing that I say too much ill and too little good of it, should 
consider it worth while to take up the cudgels, he may 
begin with a habemus reum confitentem. 

Yet more. Even if I have many years of work before 
me I shall never, under any circumstances, become a genuine 
Talmudist. To do so involves not only years of study in 
the Talmud, but—if not exactly Jewish birth—yet the 
breathing from childhood of a Talmudic atmosphere, in the 
strictest Jewish surroundings, with the feelings of a Jew, the 
thoughts of a Jew. For the Talmud is a world so entirely 
foreign to our own that a child of the nineteenth century 
can hardly by any possibility transplant himself into it, and 
must even do himself viclence to sojourn in it for a time. 

And yet this book is indispensable to me for my special 
study. If the neglect of Talmudic lore is highly preju- 
dicial to the study even of the New Testament, no one who 
is called on to investigate the life of ancient Israel can 
possibly escape the necessity of consulting it. For our 
knowledge of the pre-exilian Israel the Talmud may yield 
comparatively little fruit, though even here it must not be 
despised; but the post-exilian Judaism is simply unin- 
telligible without it. Mishna and Tosephta must be dili- 
gently studied—and they will constantly lead us to the 
Talmuds. 

Fortunately there are some very valuable helps for those 
who are not Talmudists. Many Jewish scholars, and 
many Christian scholars of the seventeenth and eighteenth 
centuries, together with some few of the nineteenth, have 
cited and explained passages from the Talmud in treating 
of special subjects. Some of the treatises have been 
separately translated. There are no less than three such 
versions of the first treatise of the Babylonian Talmud, by 
Pinner, Chiarini, and Schwab respectively. F.C. Ewald 
translated Aboda Ezara from the same Talmud, Samwater 
translated Baba mesia and Rabbinowicz some of the other 
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treatises, with many abbreviations and omissions ; while 
Moise Schwab has already completed his Freach transla- 
tion of sundry treatises of the Jerusalem Talmud. But in 
spite of all this the difficulties are still sufficiently great. 
Even with one or two translations at hand, it often 
requires no small effort to understand the text; for the 
style is such that, even when we know the meaning of all 
the words, we may still be at a loss to conceive how the 
translators could possibly find in them the sense which 
they have got out of them. In fact the meaning often 
appears to be extracted by guess work, and we cannot help 
asking whether the appearances do not sometimes at least 
indicate the reality. And besides, it is extremely difficult 
in any case to keep the thread of a Talmudic argument. 
But, with all these aids, any one who knows how to go 
about his work can, after all, manage to control the cita- 
tions of the Jewish scholars, and even to read—or rather to 
decipher—continuous passages long enough to enable him 
to form an opinion of the whole; and this is what I have 
done. 

But, it may be asked, is this fair? Can a few dozen 
consecutive folios be taken as an adequate specimen of so 
vast a whole? Suppose a man had read none of the 
New Testament except the Revelation of John, would not 
his idea of the whole be very one-sided? Granted. But. 
in the case of the Talmud we run no such danger 
There is no lack of accounts of this work, and some of 
them are from the pens of its passionate admirers, but none 
of them mention any difference of spirit or character be- 
tween one treatise and another. Any one who has read a 
few dozen pages of the Talmud can at any rate form as 
good an idea of the nature of the work as could be gathered 
of the Synoptic Gospels from a few chapters of Matthew, or 
of the Epistles in the New Testament from a few sections 
of the Romans. 

And now, I have given a faithful account of the extent of 
my knowledge of the Talmud, the main characteristics of 
which I am about to describe, while comparing them with 
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those of the New Testament. It is for my readers to de- 
cide how much weight to allow my opinion. 


Let me begin by trying to give those who are altogether 
unacquainted with the Talmud some conception of what 
it is. 

There are two Talmuds. The Babylonian, which is held 
in highest honour by the Jews, is contained in 2,947 folio 
pages; but this includes the commentaries, the oldest of 
which are always printed and generally read with the text. 
The Jerusalem Talmud, without commentaries, reaches 
about a quarter the bulk of the Babylonian. 

The foundation of both these Talmuds is the Mishna, & 
book of law in six divisions and sixty-seven treatises, each 
of which is in its turn divided into verses or mishnas. This 
Mishna contains a part of the Jewish law; but it does not 
deal with every subject nor exhaust the treatment of all 
that it handles. And indeed there is another collection 
of laws which to a great extent runs parallel with the 
Mishna and in a hundred points supplements, confirms or 
sometimes contradicts it. This is the Tosephta, in fifty-two 
treatises. Besides this there are other special books of law 
and numerous regulations scattered here and there which 
are called boraitas, to say nothing of the “‘ apocryphal” 
mishnas. These regulations outside the Mishna are. con- 
stantly cited and discussed in the Talmuds, but the Mishna 
alone (reduced to writing about 200 a.D.). has enjoyed the 
distinction of being accepted as the official law-book. 

Now the Talmuds (or, as they are often called, the 
Gemaras) are discussions of the Mishna. Neither of them 
deals with the whole book. On some of the treatises we 

. have two Gemaras, on others but one, and on some none 
at all. It is needless to go into details on this point. 

Let us see what the contents of these books are like. 

The Mishna is a collection of law-books, and conse- 
quently it contains precepts as to what the believing Jew 
must do and leave undone if he would be faithful to his 
duty, or as the expression goes ‘‘escape from the hands of 
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his duty.”” Of the sixty-seven treatises one only is occupied 
to some extent with what we should call moral precepts. 
It is the Pirké Abéth, or ‘‘ Sayings of the Fathers,” and has 
often been separately edited, commented on and translated.* 
The other treatises are occupied almost exclusively with 
regulations as to outward religious duties, such as prayers, 
observance of feasts and of the Sabbath, temple service, 
holiness and so forth, together with what might be called 
criminal and civil law, in which special prominence is given 
to all that relates to marriage ;—betrothal, marriage con- 
tract, divorce, levirate marriage, &c. In connection with 
all these questions of law moral ideas are of course con- 
stantly touched upon, and sometimes the line between 
what may and what may not be done is drawn with great 
precision, but almost always from a judicial point of view. 
It is only exceptionally that we find, amidst these ‘legal 
definitions (the technical term for which is halacha), short 
stories intended to exemplify legal decisions, and moral 
reflections such as that the great day of Atonement brings no 
atonement where there is no repentance, or “ this is indeed 
allowed, but the Scribes do not approve it.” 

The subjects are not systematically handled in the 
Mishna. Sometimes the succession is regular enough, but 
then all at once the thread is dropped. Very often the 
redactor allows himself to run off on a word he has hap- 
pened to use. If he mentions a number, for instance, he 
will perhaps take occasion to string together all kinds of 
regulations in which that number is concerned; or if he is 
speaking of the difference between two kinds of offerings 
he may perhaps follow up the suggestion by dwelling on 
the differences between all kinds of other things, and 
sometimes he never gets back to his original subject at all. 

There is not a trace of any methodical treatment, but 
everything seems to come up hap-hazard. Nor do we ever 
find introductions in which the law terms that are used 
in any treatise are explained ; so that some passages are 


* In England most recently, as far as I am aware, by Dr. C. Taylor, 
Sayings of the Jewish Fathers. 1877. 
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altogether unintelligible unless we Lave previous information 
as to the terminology. The Mishna is intended for those 
whose lives are filled by the subjects with which it deals, 
and who have no need of instruction in its technical 
language—in a word it is intended for Scribes. 

It follows from the nature of the case that the Mishna 
contains a great deal of casuistry ; for every code must set 
forth the cases in which it prescribes what men are to do 
and Jeave undone, but whereas any practical legislation 
contents itself with putting the cases that often occur, or 
at any rate easily might occur, and confines itself to 
condemning such actions as are to some extent injurious 
to the state or the community for whom it is supposed to 
be in force, the Mishna goes much further.. In respect 
to many subjects it puts not only all actual but all 
conceivable cases. It deals with the law of God, and 
therefore forbids not only what is hurtful to a state or a 
community but all that it conceives to be at variance with 
God’s will. And this being so, even what seems a mere 
trifle, inasmuch as it can hardly be noticed in any case, 
injures no one, and is done unintentionally, nevertheless 
comes under consideration and is thought worthy to be the 
subject of a discussion and of a judicial decision. 

It is almost incredible into what minutie the teachers of 
the Mishna descend. To give an example: The treatise 
on the Sabbath begins thus: ‘‘ The prohibition to take 
anything out of or into the house on the Sabbath is two- 
fold for him who is within, and twofold for him who is 
without, and each one of these cases has two sub-cases.” 
The words so rendered, be it understood, have been 
thrown into a generally comprehensible form. What 
really stands in the text is simply ‘ Sabbath-outgoings 
two, giving four, for the in; and two, giving four, for the 
out.” Then the Mishna goes on “How so? If the poor 
man is outside and the householder inside, and the poor 
man stretches his hand inside and puts anything (appa- 
rently meaning a cake of bread or anything of that kind) 
into the householder’s hand or takes anything out of it, 
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then the poor man is guilty but not the householder. It 
the householder puts his hand outside and takes any- 
thing out of the hand of the poor man or puts anything 
into it and draws it back, then the householder is guilty 
and the poor man not. If the poor man reaches his hand 
in and the householder takes anything out or puts any- 
thing into it and (the poor man) draws it (his hand) out 
again, then they are neither of them guilty. If the house- 
holder reaches his hand out and the poor man takes 
anything out of it or puts anything into it and (the 
householder) draws it (his hand) back again, then neither 
of them is guilty.” 

Generally, as in this case, the decisions of the Scribes are 
simply given; but not unfrequently the several opinions of 
illustrious rabbis or the points on which the schools of 
Shammai and Hillel differed are specified, and in these 
cases the final decision of the majority is often added. 
Sometimes the grounds on which these opinions rested are 
given, but generally not. 

The two Talmuds or Gemaras are collections of discus- 
sions on these Mishnas. Let us picture to ourselves a 
meeting of Rabbis, steeped in the knowledge of Scripture, 
Mishna and religious usage. The president or teacher 
reads out the first mishna of a chapter and asks a question 
on it: for instance, ‘‘on what does this halacha rest ?”’ 
One of the audience names a text ; a second says “or it 
might rest on . . . ,” and mentions another. A third 
says “It does not rest on a text of Scripture, but on a 
decision of the Scribes.” A fourth cries “ On this subject 
Rabbi Meirsaid . . . ;” a fifth “ Rabbi Akiba taught 
. . . Here is matter enough for debate, under the 
president’s guidance. Did R. Meir and R. Akiba in using 
different words really differ? And if so wherein? How 
does the halacha accord with the saying of each respec- 
tively? Hardly a dozen words have been exchanged on 
this point when another begins ‘‘ The case of this com- 
mandment resembles . .. ,” and he turnstoa quite 
different commandment. ‘“ No,” replies his neighbour, 
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“this is a totally different case.” Here another disciple 
falls in with the words “‘On this subject R. Juda taught 
_ , . © Listen,” cries the president. ‘It . once 
happened that R. Jose . . . ,” and hardly has he told 
the circumstance when one of his hearers asks ‘“‘ How 
could the Rabbi do that, when it conflicts with . . . ?” 
Then the president exclaims again ‘“‘ But what does the 
halacha rest upon?’ And so we return to the original 
subject as suddenly as we had left it. But it frequently 
happens that we do not come back to it at all, but wander 
off perhaps from the Sabbath to thank-offerings, thence to 
marriage and who knows what! When no one has any- 
thing more to say, then the same piling up of notes, queries, 
remarks and so forth begins on the next mishna. Now 
imagine some one jotting down all these loose remarks, 
without any connection’ or transition, without even begin- 
ning a new line with a new subject, and all in a style so 
full of abbreviations that no one could possibly understand 
it unless he had himself been a hearer, or at least were so 
completely abreast of the matters in dispute as to be able 
to divine by a single word what it was all about—the style 
that is to say sometimes adopted amongst themselves by 
a group of specialists in the same subject,—imagine 
mishna following upon mishna in this style, sometimes 
dealt with concisely and without wandering from the 
subject, and sometimes with diffusive variety, page after 
page, covering every manner of subject; imagine all this 
continuing from chapter to chapter, from treatise to 
treatise, in wearying succession of disconnected notes 
stretching on over thousands of pages—and you have the 
Talmud ! 

This description is anything but attractive and may seem 
like a caricature, and yet no one who is acquainted with 
the Talmud can say that it is not true; and for the benefit 
of those who are not acquainted with it I may cite the 
words of its renowned panegyrist Emmanuel Dentsch,* 
who declares that the Talmud resembles a legal code much 

* Quarterly Review, Oct.,1867. Literary Remains, pp. 1, sqq. 
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“as a primeval forest resembles a Dutch garden,” and 
proceeds : * 


Nothing indeed can equal the state of utter amazement into 
which the modern investigator finds himself plunged at the first 
sight of these luxuriant Talmudical wildernesses. Schooled in 
the harmonising, methcdising systems of the West—systems that 
condense, and arrange, and classify, and give everything its 
fitting place and its fitting position in that place—we feel almost 
stupefied here. The language, the style, the method, the very 
sequence of things (a sequence that often appears as logical as 
our dreams), the amazingly varied nature ofthese things—every- 
thing seems tangled, confused, chaotic. 


So much for the first impression! But do things improve 
afterwards? Deutsch goes on to say that it is some time 
before the student learns to distinguish two mighty currents 
which spring respectively from the analysing intellect and 
from the imagination, the halacha and the haggada. The dis- 
tinction is doubtless just and was made at an early period by 


the Jews themselves. The halacha, i.e. that whichis current, 
signifies a legal decision, and accordingly those portions of 
the Talmud which discuss regulations of the law are called 
halachic, whereas the haggada (i.e. communication) includes 
speculations, stories, allegories and exhortations. But al- 
though the contents of the Talmud may certainly be ar- 
ranged under these two rubrics, this does not help us to 
bring order into the chaos. “The utter amazement” into 
which the modern investigator falls at first must of course 
disappear before the force of habit, and if he has read the 
Talmud for years, especially if he began as a child, he may 
perhaps come at last to regard this style of composition as 
quite natural. But it remains a chaos all the same, and to 
live in it is not without its prejudicial effect on the forma- 
tion of the intellect and the character. For the value we 
set on order and method in the works we read is not the 
result of caprice or indolence, but is the demand of sound 
thought and an earnest desire to learn the truth. 

Not only a Christian to whom the world of the Talmud 

* Literary Remains, p. 16. 
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is strange, but even a Jew if he takes up his task seriously, 
must find the Talmud very difficult reading. In fact both 
form and contents are such that its only value is for pur- 
poses of study. In order to make this still more clear, let 
me give a specimen. 

The opening of the treatise on ‘the Passover runs as 
follows : * 

“The evening before the 14th (of Nisan) a man makes 
thorough search by the light of a lamp for leavened bread. 
All the places into which leavened bread is not (usually) 
taken need not be thoroughly searched. And why did they 
say: Two rows in a store-room?—a place into which 
leavened bread is brought. The followers of Shammai said : 
Two rows all along the store-room. Those of Hillel: 
Three outmost rows, which are the uppermost.”’ 

This is something in the style of a telegram ; but with a 
little ingenuity one may see that it is a question of searching 
a store-room with barrels piled up in it. The ancients had 
laid down directions as to how far this search must be 
carried. Here the rabbis found difficulties enough and 
to spare! The Jerusalem Talmud on this mishna, after. 
discoursing upon all manner of things and discussing, at 
last, the cases in which one must search for leavened bread 
under a bed, proceeds as follows apropos of these ‘two 
rows’”’ in ‘‘ a store-room.” 

‘“*A store-room of wine must be searched, but not a 
store-room of oil. What difference is there between wine 
and oil? Wine has no measure; oil has. A loft, whether 
for wine or oil, need not be searched. What is a store- 
room ? In the case of bread, it is anything that opens 
into a court. There is a store-room that resembles 
a loft, and a loft that resembles a store-room. A 
store-room in which one is ashamed to eat is a loft, 
and a loft in which one is not ashamed to eat is a store- 
room. There is a court that resembles an ‘ entrance,’ 
and there is an entrance that resembles a court. A 
court into which many people come is the same as an 

* The passages between (_ ) I have added for the sake of clearness. 
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entrance. An entrance into which but few people come 
is the same as a court. And suppose some one ventures 
to say : Perhaps the ox-drivers have brought leavened bread 
into it? No, but ox-drivers do not take leavened bread 
there, but all kinds of dainties, for they examine whether 
the wine is good. He who goes to sea thirty days 
before (the 14th Nisan) need not search (for leavened 
bread), but if it is less than thirty he must. This holds if 
he intends to come back, but if he does not intend to come 
back (in time) then he must search. So he must if he is 
doubtful. But if it is certain (that he will not return before 
14th Nisan) then even from the beginning of the New Year. 
R. Aba says : Even if he intends to return he must search. 
Perhaps he will change his plans and not return. Every 
one may be trusted in removing leavened bread. Even 
women and slaves. R. Jeremia, following R. Zeira, said : 
These are not like them, even women. "Women them- 
selves may be trusted, because they are lazy and search 
just as it happens. (Of course this is nonsense. The 
meaning evidently is: women are not to be trusted 
because they are lazy.) Samaritans are to be trusted 
for removing leavened bread if they prepare the un- 
leavened cakes at the same time as the Jews, but 
otherwise not. R. Jose said: In the case of houses 
they may, but in the case of courts they lie under sus- 
picion, for they teach (after the letter of the Scripture) : 
it may not be found in your houses, instead of in your 
courts. KR. Simeon ben Gamaliel taught: All the com- 
mands which the Samaritans observe, they observe far 
more scrupulously than the Israelites. R. Simeon said: 
That holds good of the former time when they lived in their 
villages, but now that they have no law, nor remnants of a 
law, they are subject to suspicion and deal lightly in the 
matter. Men must ask about the regulations of the Pass- 
over at the Passover, about those of Pentecost at Pentecost, 
about those of Tabernacles at Tabernacles. In the syna- 
gogue one must ask about them thirty days before. R. 
Simeon ben Gamaliel said: Two Sabbaths before. 
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R. . . . .” and so forth. And all this apropos of the 
store-room. Some lines further down we come to the ‘‘two 
rows,” and are told the varying opinions held by the rabbis 
about them, and what search must be made if the barrels 
are piled up in pyramidal form, and so on. 

Perhaps my readers will agree with me that a man with 
healthy tastes will find it a severe task to read such a 
passage as this, and the piece I have translated only takes 
up twenty-eight lines of a quarto page. 

As a subject of study it is not without interest. Observe 
the remarks on the Samaritans, for instance, and what is 
said of women. Here, as in many other passages, mis- 
prints that destroy the sense have crept in. In the pas- 
sage I have translated some obscurities remain; for 
instance the point of the remark that the ox-drivers 
examine whether the wine is good. Or is the meaning that 
the dainties referred to serve this purpose? And again 
what is the meaning of the contrast between the time 
when the Samaritans still lived in their villages and now 
that they have no law? 

Such questions as these meet us on every page. In 
reading the very first page of the Babylonian Talmud 
we come upon some words, a few lines down, as to which 
the earliest commentators disputed whether they meant the 
rising or the setting of the sun. And these very words are 
the hinge on which an argument turns. For archeologists 
the Talmud may be arich mine enough—but what can it 
be to a religious community ? 

Have I dwelt too long on the form of the Talmud, on its 
bulk, its style, and its want of order? I think not; for all 
this is of more than incidental importance, both in itself 
and as illustrating the difference between Talmud and New 
Testament. Let me explain why. 

By the side of the heavy tomes of the Talmud, the New 
Testament cuts but a sorry figure! The twenty-seven 
writings and fly-leaves of which it is composed make up 
a little volume of a few hundred small pages that can be 
read through in a few hours. As a book of study it is hard 

31—2 
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enough, and every genuine student must have been annoyed 
by the lofty assumptions of a certain class of men, who pro- 
nounce on the great historical problems it presents, just as 
if reading and re-reading the New Testament itself gave a 
man a title to be heard on the origin and earliest history of 
Christianity. And, even apart from historical questions, the 
contents of the New Testament are as various as they are full 
of difficulties. The first three Gospels and the Acts mingle 
history and miracle with exhortations and consolation, the 
fourth Gospel and the Johannine Epistles give us mystic 
speculations, the Pauline Epistles abound in profound and 
intricate argumentation, the Revelation is a fervid appeal to 
the imagination. What a variety in this one little book ! 

But the whole is capable of survey. Any one who has 
been brought up under religious influences, or has been led 
by inclination or curiosity to devote any attention to the 
New Testament, soon learns to find his way in it, to pick 
out what serves his need, and to abide by that. The child 
turns to the narratives, the man finds matter enough for 
dogmatic or ethical reflection, and there are aphorisms 
to make the simple wise. One may be a busy house- 
holder and yet draw strength from the New Testament ; 
the student whose special researches have no direct con- 
nection with religion or the labourer who bears the heat of 
the day under the open sky or toils from morning to night 
in his workshop, can alike draw food for the soul from it, 
find in it stimulus to thought, comfort in trouble, and in- 
centives to the higher life, that may save him from being 
swallowed up by his work and made its slave. 

Now this the Talmud cannot do. He who wishes to 
enjoy it must live for it. It is not translated, and 
it hardly can be. Or rather, a translation is just as im- 
possible as the original for the world at large to read. If 
you doubt it, you have only to try the experiment by un- 
dertaking to read one of the treatises that have been trans- 
lated. You are hardly likely to finish it, even if you use a 
version like those of Moise Schwab or F. C. Ewald, in 
which a single line is expanded into three, or even more, by 
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interpolated explanations, intended to make it at least 
approximately intelligible. 

And accordingly the knowledge of the Talmud, even 
among the Jews, is extremely limited. Women do not 
attain to it,—an assertion which the few exceptional cases of 
which the Jewish world can boast do not practically in- 
validate. Simple folk cannot even master the principles on 
which it is read. Men with exacting social duties to per- 
form forget all they may have learnt of the Talmud as 
children. There may be those who by virtue of a strong 
constitution and indefatigable industry, are able to combine 
bread-winning and Talmudic studies, but they are few. 
Whilst those who live for science or art, or who take a place 
in the industrial world that demands some breadth of view 
and scope of project cannot so much as think of plunging 
into the Talmud. For those only can ei'joy the study who 
have lived in it from childhood, and have never ceased to 
devote themselves as far as possible to it. They must obey 
the ancient precept : ‘‘ At five years old to the Scriptures, at 
ten years old to the Mishna, at thirteen membership, at 
fifteen the Talmud.” Then must those folios of the Baby- 
lonian Talmud be worked through patiently, with a festal 
gathering to celebrate the conclusion. Then back again to 
the beginning! Then, when the study is complete, every 
opportunity must be taken of discussing the subject matter, 
till it is known by heart. 

And after all this toil the student does not really under- 
stand the Talmud at last! Jews who know what scholar- 
ship means themselves complain of the way in which the 
Talmud is usually read. Remember that no critical edition 
has as yet appeared, or in other words that the text, as 
actually read, teems with mistakes; remember that as 
yet no good grammar and no complete dictionary of the 
Talmud exist, so that Jewish scholars are at a loss as to the 
meaning of a great number of passages. The slovenly way 
in which even renowned Jewish doctors cite the Talmud, 
and the frequent blunders in the existing translations, show 
plainly how common it is to read these folios droning on 
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through text and comment, content with half understanding 
them. 

A man who can accomplish so much as this, and is there- 
fore reputed to know the Talmud, is a hero in Israel. In 
conversation with a Rabbi I once happened to mention a 
well-known Jewish scholar by his title of “ Professor.” 
“‘ Professor indeed!” was the reply, ‘“‘ yes and Doctor 
too for that matter! But what of that? I tell you he 
is a Polish Jew!’’ What he meant was this: To take 
a degree at a University, to be known as a scholar, is 
nothing. But to have read the Talmud from childhood, to 
have grown up in it, is a guarantee of knowledge that must 
be accepted as final and conclusive. Those who possess 
this knowledge, with nothing else, look down upon the 
ignorant ones, who, as Hillel said, cannot be devout—the 
ammé haiires. 

Amongst Christians too we are familiar with men of 
this stamp. They are the theologasters of humble life, the 
caricatures of theological scholarship. They know the New 
Testament by heart, and half the Old Testament to boot. 
They fling text upon text at your head in season and out of 
season. Paul and Isaiah, Genesis and Revelation in a 
breath! To argue with them is impossible, for they know 
everything, and understand well nigh nothing. To true 
scholarship they are almost impervious. That such men 
are to be found amongst Christians, as well as amongst 
Jews and Moslems, and wherever “ sacred books” are held 
in honour, is enough to prove that this morbid form of 
intellectual activity cannot fairly be imputed to the in- 
fluence of any one religious system, but has its origin in 
some general trait of humanity. But nevertheless it is 
more stimulated and less restrained in one religion than in 
another. The Jews themselves see clearly enough that a 
Talmudist who is without scholarly training must fall into 
this error. Loud complaints are at the present moment 
caused in Germany by the flood of Polish rabbis, who know 
the Talmud, and nothing but the Talmud, and consequently 
bring neither honour nor blessing to the communities. The 
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organs of the more or less liberal Jews are vehement in their 
warnings against this onesidedness, and insist upon the cul- 
tivation of other studies as well as that of the Talmud. 
But in so doing they are demanding what the majority 
even of rabbis must find it impossible to give. What, then, 
can we expect from those whom no ecclesiastical office 
puts into a position to live for study? Fransoz, Sacher 
Masoch, and others, show what a strange appearance 
genuine Talmud-Jews now make. In our modern society 
they are rare and out of place. 


If a rigidly Talmudic Jew were to read these words— 
which he never will, for he reads nothing but the Talmud— 
he would turn the reproach into a crown. ‘“‘ Yes,’ he would 
say, ‘it is true enough. In the world of the gojim we are, 
indeed, out of place. The Israelite who feels at home in it 
is no true brother. We live not for the world. We have 
nought to do with the wisdom of the heathen. In spite of 
the reproach and persecution, in spite of the pain and loss 
which our separation costs us, we live for our religion alone. 
Everything for God, for Israel, and for the Law!” 

In a certain sense we must allow the force of this answer. 
In itself it is no disgrace not to be at home in the world. 
Let not the worldling, who knows not so much as what an 
earnest life means, look down upon the poor, narrow, 
Talmud-Jew! Who shall say whether the latter is not 
better in the eyes of God than the former, with all 
his wealth and culture and enlightenment and know- 
ledge? And must not the Christian, who feels the truth 
of that saying once laid by the fourth Evangelist upon 
the lips of Jesus, ‘‘My kingdom is not of this world,” 
sympathise with those who for religion’s sake are estranged 
from the world? We should be no followers of a crucified 
master if we had no heart for all this. That the Jews 
refuse to be seduced by what they regard as heathenish 
and godless is noble. There is something grand, more- 
over, in this exaltation of the intellect. A poor and 
in other respects, ignorant Jew, who is familiar with the 
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Scripture and the Talmud, is more than the wealthiest, 
most learned, most respected of men—were he the High 
Priest himself! They who speak thus and act up to their 
professions, deserve our respect—perhaps our admiration— 
but, if they are mistaken, our pity likewise. 

Our pity if they are mistaken! Self-denial and devotion 
are manifestations of a spiritual power above all price, 
but this only makes us lament it the more when they 
are wasted. Let us beware of the scepticism that pays 
no regard to the truth or falsehood of a man’s conviction, so 
long as he is truly convinced. There is such a thing as 
objective truth, however imperfectly we may grasp it, and 
it makes all the difference whether we or others are moving 
towards it or away from it. God Himself, who requires 
His children to devote themselves without reserve to Him, 
is not more exacting than many an idol. And if any man 
gives up his soul to an idol, believing in all sincerity that 
he is serving God, we may admire his devotion, we may 
stand abashed at the thought that we ourselves display no 
such strength of spirit in the service of what we hold to be 
best, but none the less do we perceive that the man is 
wandering from the truth, and will perish unless he be con- 
verted—for his soul will grow poor and sickly, and his 
higher life will languish. 

The Talmud, then, is open to the heavy charge of 
demanding the surrender of the whole man, and giving 
him stones instead of bread at last. 

Let me substantiate this. 

In the first place the Talmud often holds its readers to 
most uninteresting questions. ‘‘ This is relative,” it will be 
said, ‘‘ for what inspires one man with the warmest interest 
leaves another unaffected, and vice versdé, and yet both may 
be sound in heart and head.” No doubt this is true within 
certain limits and it may therefore be better to express my 
meaning thus: The Talmud is, for the most part, busied 
with matters that can yield no nourishment whatever to 
the spiritual life, and can therefore bring no message to a 
sound head and a warm heart. It is full of casuistry, to 
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begin with, and casuistry is in its very nature barren. 
It is impossible accurately to define a command or a 
prohibition. If any one doubts it let him try. Take, for 
example, the idea of writing. Writing is forbidden on the 
Sabbath ; and since even the smallest unintentional trespass 
renders a man guilty, the scribes felt it necessary to deter- 
mine what movements of the hand, resulting in the forma- 
tion of a letter, not only with pen and ink on paper, but 
with one of the fingers in sand, chalk, or liquids, should be 
held punishable. This is one of the thousands of subjects 
worked out in the Talmud. Can its discussion enrich any 
creature’s soul ? 

But even this question may have a practical interest. It 
concerns actions which may make a man better or worse, 
in his own eyes and in those of his fellow-believers. Even 
this element of interest, however, is wanting in many 
questions elaborately discussed in the Talmud. They refer 
to the service of the Temple, which has been suspended 
for more than eighteen hundred years, and to the restora- 
tion of which, though the Jews pray for it every day, no 
one seriously looks forward; or they refer to a code of 
justice of which but few articles are in force. The Talmud 
discusses with equal care the extreme limits of time within 
which the evening and morning prayer may be said, or the 
kind of spit on which the passover lamb must be roasted, 
and the offences which are to be punished by stoning and 
burning, or the way in which the sentences are to be car- 
ried out. All this has its interest for the archeologist. 
But what spiritual nourishment does it give? By devoting 
himself exclusively to such questions, and, still worse, by 
reading nothing but folio after folio of such discussions, 
man becomes a stranger to the world he lives in. He is 
not in the first instance rejected by the world, but on the 
other hand he himself ceases to take any interest in what 
is going on there; for his head is crammed with thousands 
of things which are out of all relation with reality, and the 
human head and heart are not infinitely elastic. 

Moreover this kind of reading ultimately undermines the 
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powers of thought. The Jews often mention it amongst 
the recommendations of the Talmud that it sharpens the 
intellect of its readers so marvellously. It is no small 
thing to retain all these delicate distinctions in the mind, 
and to follow all these involved trains of argument. This 
is true, but the intellectual effort is not a healthy one. For 
the usual questions that are dealt with, and to the solu- 
tion of which so much acuteness is devoted, are: Upon 
what text does this legal precept rest? How are we to 
harmonise these sayings of two renowned scribes? Why 
does this rabbi teach this? Now, in many cases the legal 
precept in question rests upon no text at all; the rabbinical 
dicta to be harmonised are in diametrical contradiction with 
each other, and no one knows why rabbi this or that 
taught the special thing in point. But the doctors will 
hardly confess as much! In particular it is held certain 
a priori that every halacha, even if not directly borrowed 
from a text of Scripture, may, at any rate, be implicitly 
derived from one in accordance with the recognised and legi- 
timate canons of interpretation. What this results in a 
Christian theologian may easily understand, for he too 
knows something of harmonising, and of the dismal art of 
finding loci probantes for every dogma. 

The Talmud takes its readers incredible lengths in the art 
of proving palpable impossibilities ; and in this direction, as 
the Jews themselves admit, it sharpens the intellect mar- 
vellously. Some time ago I received a letter from an 
Israelite who, though he had had a Talmudic education, 
had dropped the study of the Talmud on the ground that it 
was incompatible with the study of science. Called to teach 
in this latter department, he had had amongst his pupils 
certain Jewish boys who were learning the Talmud ; but 
experience constantly impressed on his mind afresh the in- 
compatibility of the two studies. He had also noticed that 
there was no better school for advocates than the Talmud. 
He wrote all this in praise of the Talmud, but in our ears it 
sounds like censure. What we call special pleading in the 
bad sense, the defence of anything and everything that is 
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associated with one side of a question, is from a moral point 
of view highly injurious and the peculiar argumentative 
power it requires is far from being sound or healthy. Those 
who abide long in such a school must end by utterly losing 
their grip of truth. The man who habitually satisfies him- 
self with proofs that are only proofs in semblance comes at 
last really to regard them as valid, and finally thinks less 
of what is true than of what he can prove. 

The impression we constantly receive from the argumen- 
tation of the rabbis is that they are in point of fact not 
much or not at all concerned in really finding out the will 
of God. They remind us of Bacon’s words: ‘‘Some in 
their discourse desire rather commendation of wit, in 
being able to hold all arguments, than of judgment, in 
discerning what is true; as if it were a praise to know 
what might be said, and not what should be thought.” 
We often come upon the formula at the close of a 
demonstration : ‘‘ Or if you choose I will maintain,” which 
introduces a new argument. Now, if what followed were 
simply another proof of the same position it might be well 
enough. But we often find that the alternative argument 
is intended to prove the precise opposite. Thus in Bera- 
choth 4 b, a point at issue between Rabbi Eliezer and Rabbi 
Joshua concerning the order in which the prescribed even- 
ing prayers are to be said is under discussion, and the 
question is raised: How did this difference of opinion arise ? 
The answer is: If you like, I will prove that it rose from 
a difference of opinion, or if you prefer it I will prove 
that it sprang out of a text. Hereupon the two opinions 
and the two textual interpretations are given. Such argu- 
ments are nothing but intellectual tournaments. Where 
the formula “if you like, I will maintain,” is in vogue we 
have lost the earnest spirit that asks: What is the truth ? 


That these halachic discussions fail to provide any whole- 
some spiritual food is admitted by all cultivated Jews; and 
this explains the powerful movement within Judaism itself 
which would break in great measure with the Talmud. 
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And even among the champions of the Talmud there are 
many who go with us so far. But then they turn to the 
haggadic element, and pronounce it to be the fruit of a true 
spiritual life, and fitted to nourish all that is good and fair 
in its readers. The haggada is glorified in choicest phrase 
and specimens of the eastern poetry to be found in the 
Talmud are collected in numerous works under the poetical 
designation of “palm-leaves’”’ or “pearls.” The Jewish 
panegyrists of the Talmud delight in referring to J. G. von 
Herder, that ‘‘most eminent judge of the ‘Poetry of 
Peoples,’ ”’ and to the lofty terms in which he extolled the 
specimens of Talmudic poetry he had seen.* 

It isan unpleasant and a thankless task to say to any 
set of enthusiasts: ‘‘ The object of your praise is not so 
beautiful and good as you think it.” But with respect to 
the panegyrists of the haggada this is no such brutal pro- 
cedure after all; for we must remember that the haggada 
is, even by them, more praised than read. And again, before 
examining its character, we must remind ourselves that we 
are not at present discussing Judaism or Jewish literature 
as a whole, but simply the Talmud, in which the haggada 
holds but a subordinate place. 

The actual proportion of the haggadic to the halachic 
element of the Talmud cannot be defined, for it is impos- 
sible to draw a sharp line between them. For instance, it 
often happens that a halachic discussion is interrupted by 
an account of the way in which this or that rabbi decided a 
difficult question on some special occasion. The very first 
mishna contains an example. In ascertaining the extreme 
limit withia which evening prayers must be said, reference is 
made to Rabbi Gamaliel, who once allowed his sons, on 
their coming home late at night from a feast without having 
said their prayers, to make good the omission as long as the 
day had not broken. Such stories derive their interest ex- 
clusively from that of the halacha to which they are 
attached. 

One may read folio after folio of the Talmud without 

* Deutsch. 
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coming upon a single haggadic passage of any extent ; and 
though, on the other hand, we sometimes find whole pages 
full of haggada, yet the proper purpose of the Talmudic 
literature remains halachic. This fact is curiously illustrated 
by E. Deutsch,* when he says: ‘‘ We had long pondered 
over the best way of illustrating to our readers the extraor- 
dinary manner in which the ‘ Haggada,’ that second current 
of the Talmud, of which we spoke in the introduction, sud- 
denly interrupts the course of the ‘ Halacha,’—when we 
bethought ourselves of the device of an old master. It 
was a hot eastern afternoon, and while he was expound- 
ing some intricate subtlety of the law, his hearers quietly 
fell away in drowsy slumbers. All of a sudden he burst 
out: ‘There was once a woman in Egypt who brought 
forth at one birth six hundred thousand men.’ And our 
readers may fancy how his audience started up at 
this remarkable tale of the prolific Egyptian woman. 
Her name, the master calmly proceeded, was Jochebed, 
and she was the mother of Moses, who was worth as much 
as all those six hundred thousand armed men together who | 
went up from Egypt. The Professor then, after a short 
legendary digression, proceeded with his legal intricacies, 
and his hearers slept no more that afternoon.” The 
Talmud might well cry, after this utterance of its fervent 
eulogist : ‘‘ Preserve me from my friends!” We dropasleep, 
we are startled from our slumbers by an unutterably silly 
remark, we hear an explanation, to which we may say with 
a smile, “ Not so bad! Though this be madness, yet there 
is method in it,” and so are so allured to our casuistry 
again. 

The haggadic passages “‘ are constantly needed ” to keep 
the current of the thoughts of an Eastern mind in motion; 
“they are the playthings of the grown-up children of the 
Orient.”"+ And accordingly the genuine Talmudist treats 
them with small respect. To be halachic is work for a 
man, while haggada is good for women and, when united 
with Scripture, is valuable food for children. The mass of 

* Deutsch. + Ibid. 
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Jews, who are unable to follow halachic reasonings, have 
always loved the haggada, but the books in which it is most 
abundantly found are the Midrashim, amongst which the 
Rabbéth take the foremost place. The Talmud has compara- 
tively little of it. The only haggadic treatise of the Mishna, 
Pirké Abéth, is not commented on in either Talmud. The 
influence of the Talmud is that of the halacha, but little 
tempered by the haggada. 


But for all that haggada is there! It has been sepa- 
rately printed too ; and it contributes a share, though but 
a small one, to the rabbinical anthologies which are so fre- 
quently issued in honour of Judaism. Is this haggada, 
then, so very beautiful, witty, profound, exalting, poetical, 
and moral? Whoever is inclined to think so had better 
study it, as best he may, in translations. A. Wiinsche has 
already translated a great part of the Rabbéth in his Biblio- 
theca Rabbinica. The translation may leave something to 
be desired, but it is, at any rate, enough to give its readers 
an idea of the general character of the Jewish haggada. 
The Jewish papers vie one with another in their praises of 
the translator for the good work he has done in bringing the 
beautiful haggada within the reach of every one. Good 

_luck to his readers, then ! 

There really are beautiful passages in the haggada—hap- 
pily conceived fables, touching stories, pointed and pungent 
sayings, and earnest exhortations—but they have to be 
fished up out of a sea of nonsense. ‘‘ They have dived into 
an ocean and brought up a potsherd,” says the Talmud 
(according to Emanuel Deutsch) of those who fish up some 
deformity out of a mass of fair things, and then judge the 
whole by this specimen. Truly no just or generous man 
would do the like. But what are we to say to the diver who 
fishes up one or two pearls with incredible labour, and then 
declares or implies that the sea is paved with them ? 

Is this parallel unfair? I think not. Even the witty or 
touching passages which the Talmud contains are generally 
spoiled by the subsequent treatment they have to submit to. 
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I do not know the “ brief legendary digression” in which the 
teacher indulged after rousing his hearers by telling them 
of the woman with her six hundred thousand children, for 
though acquainted with the story, I have not been able to 
find the passage in which it occurs ; but we may learn from 
the very first page of the Babylonian Talmud the character 
which these legendary digressions usually bear. 

Apropos of the mishna concerning the hour up to which 
it is not too late to say evening prayers, we have all manner 
of involved arguments about the various regulations laid 
down in the matter by renowned teachers. We are deepin 
the question how Rabbi Eliezer distinguished the three por- 
tions into which he divided the night, and how God 
announces each of these night watches by a mighty lion’s 
roar, whereat He cries woe upon his children, for whose 
sins He has laid waste the temple and sent Israel into exile, 
when we are surprised by a digression. The point to which 
it is attached is God’s complaint against his children, and 
we read: Rabbi Jose said :—Once as I was travelling, I 
went into one of'the ruins of Jerusalem to pray. Then 
Elijah of blessed memory came there. He waited for me 
at the door till I had finished my prayer. Then he said to 
me: Hail, my teacher! (Rabbi). I answered: Hail, my 
master and lord! He said: Why have you come into these © 
ruins? I answered: To pray. He: You might have 
prayed in the way. J: I was afraid of being disturbed by 
the passers-by. He: You might have made your prayer 
short. Then I learned three things from him, viz., that one 
should not go into a ruin, that one may pray in the road, 
and that one should then make one’s prayers short. He said 
to me: My son! what noise did you hearin these ruins? 
I answered: A voice of heaven (bath kél), which made a 
sound like a dove, and said: Woe to the sons! for because of 
their sins have I laid waste my house, burned my temple, 
and exiled them amongst the peoples. He said: By your 
life, and by that of your head, it does not say that now only, 
but it says it three times every day. And more than that, 
whenever the Israelites enter their synagogues or teaching- 
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halls, and say, ‘ Praised be His great Name!’ the Holy One, 
in whom be faith! shakes His head and says: ‘ Happy is the 
King whom men thus praise in his house! But what is left 
to the father who has sent his children into exile? And alas 
for the children who are banished from their father’s 
table!’” 

This story cannot, perhaps, be considered very profound, 
but it is something of a refreshment in between the 
halachic discussions, and there is real feeling in it. Why 
must we be instantly treated to a genuine bit of rabbinical 
commentary on the legend? ‘‘ Our scribes teach,” con- 
tinues the Talmud, “ that there are three reasons why we 
must not enter a ruin: to avoid suspicion (of having an 
appointment there with a woman), for fear of the ruin fall- 
ing, and for fear of evil spirits. Why for fear of suspicion ? 
Is not the chance of its falling reason enough? There is 
the case of a recent one (i.e., if the ruin is recent, there is no 
danger of its falling in further). But is not the fear 
of evil spirits enough ? But in case of two? (i.e., when 
two men are together they need not be afraid of them). 
Well, in the case of two, does not the suspicion also 
vanish? Yes, but if they are two bad men? (there may still 
be suspicion’. Why for fear of its falling? Are not the 
two other reasons of suspicion and evil spirits enough ? 
There is the case of two good men (to whom these other 
reasons would not apply). Why because of evil spirits ? 
Are not the fear of a fall and the suspicion enough? In the 
case of a recent ruin and two good men (they are not). But 
when two men are together they need not fear the spirits 
either. Yes! in the places where the spirits dwell they must 
fear them even so. If it please you I will maintain that a 
man need not fear in a recent ruin, in the open field, for 
there would not be a woman there. But ‘ because of the 
evil spirits’ still holds.” 

We may find amusement, of a kind, in these justifications 
of terror, but arguments of this nature give the soul no 
nourishment, and this is an excellent specimen of the style 
of argument indulged in by the scribes when they give us 
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haggadas. The subject-matter is refined upon and dis- 
cussed just as it is in case of halachas. 

The Talmud returns, after this digression about ruins, to 
the subject from which it has strayed, viz., the division of 
the night watches. Are there three or four of them? The 
question is argued out from various texts. Amongst them 
is the 147th verse of Psalm cxix. : ‘‘ I prevented the dawn,” 
upon which the question rises, whether “‘ the dawn of day”’ 
is meant (as the A. V. takes it), or the twilight of evening. 
This gives occasion to discuss the manner in which the poet 
(supposed, of course, to be David) spent the night. If (as 
certain rabbis knew by tradition (!) to be the fact) he never 
slept later than till midnight, the question was how he dis- 
tinguished midnight. It appears that Moses could not 
distinguish it, for he said (Ex. xi. 4) that Yahveh would go 
out of Egypt about midnight. But this is a word of God’s. 
Then did not He know? Yes! God had doubtless said at 
midnight, but Moses changed it into about. A certain rabbi 
was able to tell, on the authority of his teacher, how 
David determined midnight. Above his head hung a harp, 
and exactly at midnight the north wind blew upon it, 
and David waked at the sound. At once he rose, and pro- 
ceeded to study in the Law. At dawn of day the scribes 
came to him for instruction, and so forth. Presently we 
find Achitophel and Joab there too, and at last we come 
back to the question whether Moses could not also tell 
when it was midnight. 

Now whether we call this halacha or haggada is of n no 
great consequence; but in neither case can heart or head 
derive much wholesome sustenance from it, and this is the 
almost universal character of the haggada. 

A very large place is occupied in it by interpretation of 
the Scripture, for the haggadist, as much as the halachist, 
starts with the assumption that everything he says must be 
proved from Scripture. Everything is in the Bible. Not 
long ago I: saw an account in one of the papers of a strict 
Moslem who was seen gazing earnestly at the shells from 
the artillery of the English ironclads. Some one asked 

32 
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him, mockingly, whether that was in the Koran. He 
answered very seriously, ‘‘ Everything is there, if one can but 
find it.” This is exactly in the spirit of the Talmudic 
haggadists. Everything is in the Scripture, and they do 
understand the art of getting everything out of it. This 
art is laid down in no less than thirty-two rules. Philo’s 
allegorical interpretations are nothing to the refinements of 
the haggadists. Every peculiar grammatical form, every 
more or less superfluous word, every letter that occupies an 
unusual position eriables them to perform exegetical 
marvels! They turn words round, cut them into pieces, 
calculate the numerical value of the letters of a word and 
then substitute another word numerically equivalent to it. 
Contradictory texts are invaluable to. them, for any suppo- 
sition that can bring them into any kind of approach to 
agreement is justified, and we may think how many stories 
are thus produced ! 

Now if this fantastic method led to anything we might 
put up with it, though even then a healthy brain would 
protest against its unreality. But neither the subjects of 
discussion nor the way in which they are discussed, are 
often such as can interest a son of the nineteenth century. 
What does it avail us to fill in by such methods the history 
of the biblical characters, or to examine all the speculations 
in glorification of the Law, or on the names of God, or the 
nature of the Angels, or heaven or hell, or the fate of Israel 
and the heathens? Nor can even -the Israelite feed his 
soul to much advantage on calculations of the degree of his 
superiority to the heathen ! 

The best known (and unquestionably the best) portion 
of the Talmudic haggada is Pirké Abéth, which is, on 
account of its excellence, inserted in the Jewish prayer- 
books, and used formerly to be read every week in some 
districts in the synagogues. But any one who reads this 
collection for edification will probably be much disap- 
pointed. 

Most assuredly it contains precious sayings of Antigonus, 
of Socho, Hillel, and others; but by their side are many 
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others of but little merit, expressions in fact of very 
commonplace morality, together with whole passages from 
which we, in our times, can get simply nothing. The fifth 
chapter is entirely devoted to speculations about certain 
numbers ten, seven, and four. The world was made by ten 
commands (in Gen. i. the expression, ‘“‘ God said,” occurs 
ten times). Might it not have been made by one? 
Yes, but it was made in ten so as to justify the infliction of 
a severer punishment on the godless, who corrupt a world 
made with ten commands, and the giving of a higher reward 
to the righteous, who keep such a world in order. There 
were ten generations from Adam to Noah, to prove the 
patience of God. Then we go on to the ten generations 
between Noah’s and Abraham’s, Abraham’s ten temptations, 
the ten miracles wrought on behalf of the Israelites in 
Egypt, the ten wrought at the Red Sea, the ten plagues of 
Egypt, &c., &c. All this is admirable subject-matter for 
fantastical disputations by which no single creature can be 
made either better or wiser ! 

Such are the haggadic oases in the halachic desert of the 
Talmud. 

To avoid misunderstanding let me repeat once more that 
I judge neither Judaism nor-its great heroes. There have 
been men of very noble character amongst its haggadists 
and halachists. The fact that the congregations made most 
use of the Pirké Aboth, which is certainly the most ethical 
treatise of the Talmud, bears witness to their desire for 
spiritual food, for spiritual consolation, and for help in the 
performance of their moral duties. But the Talmud offers 
all this in small measure, and mingled with a mass of 
absolutely indigestible matter. It spoils those who live in 
it, and cannot fail to have a bad influence on the com- 
munity that honours the Talmudists as its great ones and 
acts according to their words. 





In speaking of the Talmud and the New Testament I 
have deliberately taken as the fair term of comparison 
32—2 
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with the former, not the Gospel of Jesus,—in which all 
that we think truest and most precious in the New 
Testament is concentrated,—but the New Testament 
itself just as it stands. For Talmud and New Testa- 
ment are both of them collections of writings which 
may be considered sequels to the Old Testament. The 
Talmud rests on it as on the word of God from which it 
ultimately derives its authority ; and for the first Christian 
communities likewise it was the only Holy Scripture; 
to which the New Testament was but gradually added. The 
stream of Israel's religious life, of which the Old Testament 
bears witness, parts after the time of Jesus into two 
branches, one of which is represented by the Talmud and 
the other by the New Testament. 

What a contrast! Since my readers know the New 
Testament, and for the most part doubtless love it, I may 
be brief. To recognise its beauty it is by no means 
necessary that we should agree with everything we find 
in it, that we should stand by every word of it, or even 
that we should take delight in every book of it. Even 
here there is chaff as well as wheat. Many a good 
Christian must find that he cannot read the Revelation 
of John with any pleasure; but its glowing pictures— 
with which only a few brief eschatological passages in 
other parts of the New Testament stand in line—occupy 
but a small part of the whole, and how many pithy say- 
ings and vivid images do we not find even here! Paul’s 
dogmatic argumentations are not only too difficult for most 
readers to follow, but are often impossible for them to 
accept. We of the nineteenth century do not argue so. 
But every man who is living in earnest comes again and 
again upon his own thoughts and experiences as he reads 
the words of Paul. May be he is perpetually losing the 
thread, but the fine observation, the concentrated exhorta- 
tions, the expression of sound life, and the manifestation of 
deep feeling that he meets everywhere rouse, impress, carry 
him away, and reveal to him a man striving with all his 
power to unite the new and glorious life that he has found in 
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his Christ to his former religious convictions, and wrestling 
with language to put into words all that he feels. Many a 
profound thinker has devoted years to the investigation of 
Paul’s teaching, and has not grudged the pains but has 
found himself the richer for having placed himself so long 
amidst the thoughts of the Apostle of the Gentiles. Our 
Gospels and the Book of Acts are full of stories—not 
always beautiful ones—of miracles. But for centuries many 
of these stories have supplied painters and poets almost 
without number with subjects for their pictures, their songs, 
and their narratives. Where shall we go to find a parallel 
in poetical conception and profundity of significance to the 
second chapter of Luke? Legend may have woven her web 
about the scenes of the suffering and death of Jesus, but has 
she not for the most part woven it in beauty? And with all 
this and so much more the New Testament gives us the 
parables and aphorisms of Jesus, which make a unique 
whole in which men and women, old and young, learned 
and unlearned find never-failing supplies for heart and head, 
and the more they learn to live in them, that is to say the 
more truly religious they grow, the more they find in them. 

Is it impossible, then, to follow any perverse religious 
tendency if we have studied the New Testament ? Certainly 
not! What book, what man, what church, what created 
thing can secure any such result? Fanatics have fed them- 
selves on the Revelation and calculated when the millennium 
will begin. Dogmatists have constructed systems out of the 
letters of Paul and others, and have pronounced judgment 
upon all who would not accept them. The Christian church 
has had her school-men as well as her casuists. But if the 
representatives of such morbid tendencies have sought to 
justify themselves by texts from the New Testament, the 
same book provides the antidote in rich abundance. In 
every age, even in the midst of the most rigid dogmatism 
and the most fearful manifestations of fanatical and material 
religion, there have been many who, armed with texts from 
these Scriptures, have pressed for soberness of judgment, for 
childlike devoutness, for integrity of life, for love towards 
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God and man, as the one thing needful. And these were 
they who had best comprehended the spirit of the whole and 
taken it most to heart. , 

The spirit of the whole! The leading principle that 
animates the whole, coming forth here and there unclouded, 
and though elsewhere mingled with baser elements, and 
thereby obscured, yet never wholly wanting! To know 
what this spirit is, and to compare it with the spirit of the 
Talmud, to catch the essential nature of the religions which 
respectively brought forth the New Testament and the Tal- 
mud, and were in their turn acted upon by them—this would 
be to reach the heart of the great question on which we are 
now engaged. 


H. Oort. : 
Leiden. 














ERNEST RENAN’S RECOLLECTIONS.* 


EASON is an interior and permanent revelation, the 
light enlightening every man who cometh into this 
world. Reason has guided toward God all the sages of 
antiquity. Of their salvation we need not doubt.” Such 
were the words uttered toward the end of the fifteenth 
century by Abelard of Brittany, the interpreter of St. 
Anselm, the pupil and rival of William de Champeaux. 
Abelard, reared amidst the subtleties of the Scholastic Theo- 
logy, fled from Provincial persecutions to the peaceful courts 
of the Sorbonne, then the asylum of the spirit of indepen- 
dence, destined to become the Sinai of European Theology. 
There welcomed with enthusiasm, he became the uncon- 
scious precursor of the great spiritual conflict of this age— 
the conflict wherein M. Renan now takes so distinguished a 
part ; the conflict between unreasoning faith, and reverent 
reason, between absolutism and liberty, between Ecclesias- 
ticism and Humanity. Again anathematised and forced to 
fly, Abelard founded, on the banks of the river Ardusson, the 
holy Retreat of the Paraclete. There with the mysticism of 
Plato, the grace of Cicero, the poetic audacity of Lucretius, 
the varied learning of Origen, he imparted to a smallercircle 
the accumulated treasures of his wisdom and experience. 
He taught that ‘‘men can be saved by Natural Religion,”’ 
that ‘‘ the heart is the test of goodness.” 
Again anathematised, abandoned, and proscribed, he 
* Souvenirs d’Enfance et de Jeunesse. Par Ernest Renan. Paris: 
Levy. 1883. 
Recollections of my Youth. By Ernest Renan. Translated from the 


Original French by C. B. Pitman, and Revised by Madame Renan. London : 
Chapman and Hall. 1883. 
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died a prisoner in a monastery. His cause survived ; it 
inspired Arnaud de Brescia, that medieval martyr of 
Philosophy. In presence of the Cultured Rationalism of 
Thought, the Church began to quail. Then arose the Domi- 
nicans trained in the philosophies of Greece, Rome, and 
Arabia. They popularised to men of intelligence the accu- 
mulated stores of their learning; whilst the Franciscans, 
the knights errant of poverty, legend, and nature, covered 
Europe with their strange Christian Democracy. And so 
the conflict went on till, in the sixteenth century, Luther and 
Ignatius Loyola divided Europe. Again the defenders of 
Ecclesiastical Christianity became its oppressors. Then, in 
the age of Louis Quatorze, the holy priest Olier, quietly 
eschewing all the ambitious designs, self-seeking, crooked 
ways of the Jesuits, gathered together friends and disciples 
desirous of nothing but union with God, for themselves and 
for all whom they could influence. Thus arose the great 
spiritual reform of the clergy, and the illustrious Séminaire de 
St. Sulpice at Paris and Issy, whence, during 200 years, have 
issued nearly all the men who have done honour to the 
Roman Catholic Church of France, and to the unassuming 
virtues and unaffected gentleness of their Sulpician 
** teachers,”—we must not say ‘‘ Masters,” for Sulpician 
humility rejects the word and the mode represented by the 
word. 

Amidst many testimonies of love and esteem, none is 
more honourable to them than that offered by M. Renan in 
this interesting autobiography of his youth. Born in the 
year 1821, at Tréguier, in the Breton Province which had 
already produced Pelagius, Abelard, Descartes, La Mennais ; 
his early years were passed with a beloved mother amidst 
the not ungracious credulities of a believing people ruled by 
priests, kind, consistent, paternal, and profoundly ignorant 
of all the movements of modern thought. The boy studied 
at the Ecclesiastical College of his native town, and having, 
in 1836, won all the prizes of his class, was selected as 
worthy of admission into the ‘‘ Petit Séminaire St. Nicolas 
du Chardonnet,” at Paris, then presided over by Dupanloup, 
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afterwards Bishop of Orleans. Thus at the age of fifteen 
and a half commenced his life in Paris. 


I was spending the holidays with a friend in a village near 
Tréguier, and in the afternoon of the 4th of September I was sent 
for in haste. I remember my returning home as well as if it was 
only yesterday. We had a league to travel through the country. 
The evening angelus, echoing from steeple to steeple, awoke with 
its soft cadence a sensation of gentle melancholy, the image of 
the life which I was about to abandon forever. The next day I 
started for Paris ; upon the 7th I beheld sights which were as 
novel for me as if I had been suddenly landed in France from 
Tahiti or Timbuctoo., 


That early life in Brittany, alternating between his 
mother’s simple home and the college under the good Breton 
priests, has printed on his character an indelible impression 
and an abiding love. His mother taught him to love ; the 
priests taught him to be good. To them the death of Louis 
XVI. was the end of the world, Rollin’s history was the 
end of knowledge. 


My teachers rendered me so unfit for any secular work, that I 
was of necessity embarked upon a spiritual career. The intel- 
lectual life was the only one noble in my eyes; mercenary 
cares seemed to me servile and unworthy. . . . I nolonger 
believe Christianity to be the supernatural summary of all that 
men can know ; but I still believe that life is the most frivolous 
of things, unless it is regarded as one great and constant duty. Oh! 
my beloved old teachers, now nearly all with the departed, 
whose image often rises before me in my dreams, not as a 
reproach, but as a grateful memory, I have not been so unfaithful 
to you as you believe! Yes, I have said that your history was 
very limited, that your criticism had no existence, and that your 
natural philosophy fell far short of that which leads us to accept 
as a fundamental dogma:—there is no special supernatural ; 
—but in the main I am still your disciple. Life is only of value 
by devotion to what is true and good. Your conception of what 
is good was too narrow, your view of truth too material, still you 
were upon the whole in the right. 


But two streams mingled, even in believing Brittany. 
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His mother, frank, cheerful and kind, was rather partial to 
the Revolution than the reverse. She would listen to the 
patriotic songs, and sing them. And in the ‘Chant du 
Départ” her voice was broken with emotion.when she got 
to the words ‘“‘ De nos yeux maternels ne craignez point de 
larmes.’’ She remembered the enthusiasm and wild delight 
which alternated with fear amidst scenes of philanthropy 
and of terror, Her pride in.the Revolution has infused a 
few rays of light and warmth into the placid conservatism 
of her son. Thus it is refreshing to hear him say, “‘ Among 
those whom I have to thank for being more a son of the 
Revolution than of the Crusaders, was a singular character 
who was longa puzzle to us.” This was an elderly man 
who, in threadbare cloak, used to be seen going to buy a 
pennyworth of milk, which the girl who sold it poured into 
the tin he brought with him. He was poor, though not in 
actual want. He seldom spoke intimately to any one, but 
he had a very gentle look about the eyes, and those who 
happened to be brought in contact with him, spoke with 
enthusiasm of his affectionate good sense. He had passed 
through many vicissitudes; had at one time imparted his 
ideas to others, and spoken of his “‘ system;” but finding 
himself ridiculed, he retired into a gentle silence. His face, 
tender, serious, but not melancholy, was ‘‘ the very image 
of Spinoza, the holy man of Amsterdam.” He was a 
model of charity and kindness, but reserved in his allusions 
to the past. He never went to Mass. The clergy were 
very unfavourable to him, and spoke of him with re- 
pugnance, though they never could lay hold on anything 
which could enable them to anathematise him from the 
pulpit. ‘ It was only when my ideas upon philosophy were 
well consolidated, that I came to understand that I had 
been fortunate enough during my youth to contemplate a 
truly wise man.” God in his eyes was the order of Nature, 
from which all things proceed. He loved humanity, as re- 
presenting reason, and he hated superstition as the negation 
of reason. ‘‘ Although he had not the poetic afflatus which 
the nineteenth century has given to these great truths, he 
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had very high and far-reaching views, and was quite in the 
right. So far from failing to appreciate the greatness of 
God, he looked with contempt upon those who believed that 
they could move Him. Lost in profound tranquillity and 
unaffected humility, he saw that human error was more to 
be pitied than hated. It was evident that he despised his 
age. The revival of superstition, which, he thought, had 
been buried by Voltaire and Rousseau, seemed to him a 
sign of utter imbecility in the rising generation.” One 
morning he was found dead in his humble room; he was 
interred at night; the clergy purchased the whole of his 
little library at a nominal price, and destroyed it. His 
trunk was opened by the Commissary of Police; in one 
corner was found, carefully wrapped up, some faded flowers 
tied up with a tricoloured ribbon, and a small card on 
which was written “ Bouquet which I wore at the Festival 
of the Supreme Being, 20 Prairial, year II. of the Re- 
public.” The touching memorial of a dead hope. 

Other incidents during Renan’s boyish days at the Breton 
College left their mark upon his mind &nd heart; and the 
record of this part of his life contains some romantic and 
characteristic pages. 

Those Breton priests and people, for whom he retains so 
strong an affection, sometimes remind the present writer of 
the priests of Ushaw College, chiefly gathered out of Lanca- 
shire families, and the English Roman Catholics of those 
better days ere nature had yielded to direction, diplomacy, 
andambition. Thesame perfect innocence, the same gentle 
bearing, the same integrity and simplicity of life, the same 
unhesitating belief, the same utter rejection of the critical 
faculty. In goodness and piety they resembled one 
another, and the truth about them is gladly uttered, 
though controversy may turn it roughly against the 
utterer. But the resemblance is not entire; amongst the 
old English Roman Catholics the leading characteristic 
was obligation; duty binding them to creed, sacrament 
and piety. Among the Celtic races in Brittany and else- 
where, the love of the ideal assumes the form of religion. 
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The sense of the supernatural causes a sentiment of life 
stronger than the obligations of duty. Hence the legends, 
miracles, and marvels which, with an effectual though 
half belief, permeate a Celtic race. Thus St. Kenan, 
or Ronan, who lived in Cornwall, near the little town 
which bears his name, who gave his name to the well of St. 
Ronan in Wales, and his marvels to the peasantry of 
Brittany, was more a spirit of the earth than a saint, and in 
his power over the elements was like Ariel. These innu- 
merable saints had chapels, often small solitary buildings, 
standing amidst the desolate moors or barren rocks. The 
wind whistling amid the heather, and the stunted vegeta- 
tion, thrilled the village boy with terror, and he would take 
to his heels, thinking that the spirits of the past were pursu- 
ing him. At other times he would look through the half- 
ruined door of the chapel at the stained-glass, and the 
painted wooden images over the altar, plunged in endless 
reveries. ‘ It was amid associations like these that I passed 
my childhood, and it gave a bent to my character, which 
has never been removed. The Cathedral, a masterpiece of 
airy lightness, a hopeless effort to realise in granite an im- 
possible ideal, first of all warped my judgment. The long 
hours which I spent there, are responsible for my utter lack 
of practical knowledge.” When absent, ‘‘I longed to be 
back in the sombre old place, over-shadowed by its 
Cathedral, but a living protest against all that is mean and 
commonplace. I felt myself again at ease, when I got 
back to the lofty steeple, the pointed nave, the cloisters, 
with their fifteen-century tombs, there in the company of 
the dead, by the side of the cavaliers and proud dames, 
sleeping peacefully with their hound at their feet, and a 
massive stone torch in their grasp.” 

During the month of Mary (May) there was one long 
round of processions ; the different parishes, preceded by 
their crucifixes, met in the roads. The crucifixes were 
pressed one against the other in token of friendship. The 
people assembled in the church, and on the stroke of the 
midnight the local saint, represented by his image, 
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stretched out his arms to bless the kneeling congregation. 
“ But if among them all there was one doubting soul who 
raised his eyes to see if the miracle really did take place, 
the Saint, taking just offence at such a suspicion, did not 
move, and throngh the misconduct of this incredulous 
person no benediction was given.” 

The clergy, though good, and meaning to be honest, con- 
trived to steer a middle course between not doing anything 
to weaken these ideas and not compromising themselves. 
“Their every word was my law, and I had so much respect 
for them that I never thought to doubt anything they told 
me until I was sixteen years of age, when I came to Paris.” 
Gradually he discovered how much of error is at the root of 
the most touching and heretofore sacred illusions; yet the 
memory of human virtue and simple-hearted piety ever 
remained to surround with a halo of beauty a past at once 
sacred and sad. After Orpheus, when he had lost his ideal, 
was torn to pieces by the Thracian women, his lyre still 
repeated Eurydice’s name. ‘It took me six years of medi- 
tation and hard study to discover that my teachers were not 
infallible. What caused me more grief than anything else 
when I entered upon this new path was the thought of 
distressing my revered Masters ; but [ am absolutely certain 
that I was right, and that the sorrow which they felt was 
the consequence of their narrow views as to the nature of 
the universe.” 

Great was the change to the young ecclesiastic when 
moved from Brittany to Paris. The Séminaire St. Nicholas 
du Chardonnet, situated by the side of the church of that 
name, between the Rue St. Victor and the Rue de Pontoise, 
had since the Revolution been the Petit Séminaire for the 
Diocese of Paris. M. de Quélen, the Archbishop, was the 
type of an ecclesiastic under the old régime. Gracefully 
educated, with a perfect bearing, polished manners, and an 
almost feminine beauty, he discerned in M. Dupanloup a 
man after his own heart, one who as Superior would by his 
worldly and well-bred piety attract the sons of the gentry, 
interest them with his brilliant but shallow rhetoric, 
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whilst conquering their affections by the noble generosities 
of his heart. The whispered secret of his birth had advanced 
rather than retarded his prospects, by introducing him 
among the aristocratic families of the Faubourg St, 
Germain, amongst whom he was welcomed as a man 
of birth and of breeding. Protestants err, when they 
imagine that the sacred dignity of the priesthood renders 
all ecclesiastics welcome in aristocratic houses. Save in 
exceptional cases, it is only the priest of ‘‘ good birth” who 
is received and exalted; others are seldom seen except in 
the churches and in the humbler homes. M. Dupanloup 
rose into still greater consideration after the diplomatic 
‘‘reconciliation”’ of Talleyrand on his death-bed. He 
was selected as the priest most adapted to manage 
well the delicate business of “reconciling” the aged 
statesman, who was determined not to be “ reconciled”’ till 
it was quite certain that he was on the point of death. It 
needed tact, lest the Sacraments should be given too soon 
or too late. M. Dupanloup was a man who always realised 
the respect due to rank. Talleyrand was a Bishop, an un- 
believer, and married. These apparently incompatible 
conditions, combined with the transparent impenitence of 
the penitent, would have embarrassed a Breton priest or a 
Sulpician; but, to the mind of M. Dupanloup and Arch- 
bishop de Quélen, M. de Talleyrand was above all things a 
Prince ; so the priest, with his Sacraments, waited patiently 
in the ante-room until Mademoiselle de Dino came to 
announce the exact moment. Though the Prince was 
vulgarly supposed to have broken most of the Command- 
ments, his confession was not onerous; in a very few 
minutes all the Sacraments needful for salvation had been 
conferred, and thus a funeral comme il faut secured. More 
important to the dying man than his salvation was the 
paper, signed, “Charles Maurice de Talleyrand-Périgord, 
Prince de Bénévent,’’ with which the confessor returned 
to the ante-room. There was joy, if not in heaven, at all 
events in the Faubourgs St. Germain and St. Honoré. The 
victory won by female grace and clerical tact redounded to 
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the glory of each. ‘‘ M. Dupanloup was from that day one 
of the first of French priests. Position, honours, and 
money were pressed upon him by the aristocratic classes in 
Paris. The money he accepted, but do not for a moment 
suppose that it was for himself; never was any one so un- 
selfish as Dupanloup.” He accepted it for his college, 
which he enlarged and almost rebuilt, attracting to it the 
sons of the gentry, so as to save the Church of God and 
the Faith of Christ by priests of good breeding, trained in 
classical literature and Christian piety, and kept profoundly 
ignorant of science. Such was the second home of Ernest 
Renan. 


This was the gravest crisis in my life. The young Breton 
does not bear transplanting. The keen moral repulsion which 
I felt, superadded to a complete change in my habits and mode 
of life, brought on a very severe attack of home sickness. The 
confinement to the college was intolerable. The remembrance 
of the free and happy life which I had hitherto led with my 
mother went to my very heart. I was not the only sufferer. M. 
Dupanloup had not calculated all the consequences of his policy. 
Imperious as a military commander, he did not take into account 
the deaths and casualties which occurred among his young re- 
eruits. We confided our sorrows to one another. My most intimate 
friend, a young man from Coutances, who had been transported 
like myself from a happy home,brooded in solitary grief over the 
change, and died. The natives of Savoy were even less easily 
acclimatised. One of them, who was rather my senior, con- 
fessed to me that every evening he calculated the distance from 
his dormitory on the third floor to the pavement in the street 
below. I fell ill, and to all appearances was not likely to re- 
cover. The melancholy to which Bretons are so subject took 
hold of me. The memories of the last notes of the angelus 
which I had heard pealing over our dear hills, and of the last 
sunset upon our peaceful plains, filled me with inexpressible 
anguish. According to every rule of medicine I ought to have 
died. 


Two friends, who had accompanied him from Brittany, 
died sadly the following year. Among two hundred students 
an obscure youth could not attract much attention. A casual 
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incident drew to him the notice of the superior, and formed 
a bond between them. 


I had always lived alone with my mother. I could not tear 
myself away from the recollection of the peaceful, happy life 
which I had led year after year. I had been happy, and I had 
been poor with her. A thousand details of this very poverty, 
which absence made all the more touching, searched out my 
heart. At night I was always thinking of her, and I could get 
no sleep. My only consolation was to write her letters full of 
tender feeling and moist with tears. Our letters, as is the usage 
in ecclesiastical establishments, were read by one of the masters. 
He was so struck by the tone of deep affection which pervaded 
my boyish utterances that he showed one of them to M. 
Dupanloup, who was very much surprised when he read it. 
The noblest trait in M. Dupanloup’s character was his affection 
for his mother. Though his birth was in one way the greatest 
trouble of his life, he worshipped his mother. She lived with 
him, and though we never saw her, we knew that he always 
spent so much time with her every day. He often said that a 
man’s worth is to be measured by the respect he pays to his 
mother. He gave us excellent advice upon this head, which I 
never failed to follow; as, for instance, never to address her in 
the second person singular or to end a letter without using the 
word ‘“‘respect.” . . . From that moment M. Dupanloup 
recognised the fact: of my existence, and I regarded him as a 
principle of life, a sort of god. One worship took the place of 
another, and the sentiment, inspired by my early teachers, 
gradually died out. 


Ernest Renan was at St. Nicholas during its most bril- 
liant period. Its intense life had one source, M. Dupanloup 
himself. All regulations, all persons centred in him. His 
fascinating personality did much to rectify the essential 
defects of seminary life. What Dr. Newsham was to Ushaw 
College, what Bishop Wiseman was to Oscott College, such 
was M. Dupanloup to St. Nicholas. Dr. Newsham breathed 
into all the intense spirituality of his own soul. Dr. 
Wiseman entranced all with the affectionate splendour 
of his culture. M. Dupanloup, disliked by his fellow- 
workers, worshipped by his pupils, made them desire 
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goodness and learning, if it were only for the sake of 
their master. Those who remember him as the Bishop 
of Orleans, and recall the winsome smile and loving word 
whereby he made his guests into his friends, can easily 
understand the enthusiasm of affection with which he 
inspired the students of St. Nicholas. Those were memor- 
able evenings when instead of reading from the lives of 
Fathers in the Desert, he read the reports of the pupils, 
interlarding the reading with words of praise or blame, so 
joyous or so sad, that they seemed charged with life or 
death, and rendered punishment unnecessary, for no 
punishment could equal the pain of giving sorrow to such 
a master, no reward could surpass the glowing richness of 
his smile. 

The lectures at St. Nicholas made Ernest Renan for the 
first time acquainted with some portions of modern lite- 
rature. On one occasion the lecturer read several long 
passages from the fifth and sixth volumes of Michelet’s 
“Histoire de France.” These thrilled him “ with in- 
toxicating harmony.” 

So the germ began to sprout, and a style of education 
somewhat distasteful to him began to stir his mental life. 
The world of modern thought broke in upon him, through 
the fissures of an educational wall. ‘‘ Despite its claim to be 
a refuge to which the stir of the outside world never pene- 
trated, St. Nicholas was at that period the most brilliant 
and worldly house in Paris. The atmosphere of Paris— 
minus its corruptions—penetrated by doorand window. My 
old Brittany priests knew more Latin and mathematics 
than my new masters; but they lived in the Catacombs, 
bereft of light and air!” It would be an error to suppose 
that immorality gravely affected these ecclesiastical semi- 
naries in France. Those who, like the writer, have had 
means of forming a careful opinion, are convinced that 
the Lycées were worse than the Séminaires. The reason was 
(at that time and till the present year, when it is stated 
that an alteration has been made), the Government did not 
confer upon the Lycées the power of expulsion, except for 
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legal offences, whereas a student could be expelled from a 
Séminaire with absolute facility, and without assigning any 
reason ; indeed, it was done in such a mode as not to ex- 
pose and discourage the pupil. ‘‘ Your’son has many pro- 
mising traits; but we do not find him exactly suitable to 
our system, he will probably get on better by a change 
elsewhere ;” but then only a Lycée was open to him. 

Ernest Renan, after completing his rhetoric at St. 
Nicholas, was transferred to Issy, the country branch of the 
Grand Séminaire de St. Sulpice. Issy is the house of 
study for physical and mental philosophy, one year for each, 
after which the student proceeds to St. Sulpice at Paris, for 
the four years’ course of Theology. Each Thursday the 
students of Philosophy vacate Issy for a day’s recreation in 
a forest, and then the pleasant gardens of Issy are occupied 
by the theological students from St. Sulpice. We have said 
the pleasant gardens, but we have heard with regret that 
those familiar grounds, consecrated to our memory by cheer- 
ful, kindly converse and holy words of prayer, have been 
laid waste during the siege of Paris and the reign of the 
Commune. We can still picture them to our mind as if 
it were but yesterday, peopled with gentle teachers who 
have for the most part passed away, and students scattered 
over the world or dead. They were the children of peace ; 
may the peace of God be with them! 

Whenever the time shall arrive, long as it must be after 
our changeful, anxious life has sunk into rest, when truth 
and reality, nature and mind, can be combined with the 
simplicity and unworldliness of the contemplative men of 
peace ; then we shall have the Temple of the Universal 
Hope. “ Quia vidisti, credidisti ; beati, qui non viderunt, 
et crediderunt.” Blessed are they who believe in the 
future possibility, and prepare the high way for the Future 
that is to be. Would we do so, we must not defend error 
or practise it; we must not ignore goodness, though it may 
have gone side by side with error. Amidst the infinite 
pathos of human life, we shall not be too hard upon the 
error, we shall never be forgetful of the good. With Renan 
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we say, ‘I love the past, but I envy the future.” ‘The 
worst state is the Theocratic state, in which dogma reigns 
supreme.” 

M. Renan, in passing from St. Nicholas to the seminary 
of the Sulpicians at Issy, entered on another spiritual world. 
* The first thing which I was taught at St. Sulpice was to 
regard as childish nonsense the very things which M. 
Dupanloup had told me to prize the most.” The priests of 
St. Sulpice had perfectly simple ideas. Christianity is 
revealed truth; the Roman Catholic Church alone is 
Christianity ; the only object of life is through the sacra- 
ments and prayer to obtain union with God in this life and 
in the life eternal; what we read in the Gospels and the 
Epistles, to strive in all simplicity to be and to enact. The 
one pervading lesson was—Gud is everything, man is 
nothing ; God is sufficient, man must not appear. Thus 
all eloquence must be avoided; the reading must be in a 
monotone; the manners must be perfectly simple; the 
superiors must never command, yet the students must obey 
each one of them as God; all desire must be renounced; 
humiliation must be loved, not avoided; censure, however 
unjust, coveted as a privilege ; no self-defence, no palliation, 
no self-exaltation ; to be despised, is a joy ; to be calumniated, 
is a privilege; to be a slave, is to be Christ’s ; to be crushed, 
is to be crowned. O Jesu vivens in Maria, veni et vive in 
famulo tuo, in spiritu sanctitatis tue, in plenitudine virtutis 
tua, in perfectione viarum tuarum. Such was the Sulpician 
idea: and this not, as with the Jesuits, for the selfish 
aggrandisement of their Order, for the convenience of 
superiors, to render the exercise of authority more easy ; 
but simply because it was deemed the Gospel of Christ. 
And what they enjoined, they did. No one who has been 
at St. Sulpice will dispute that statement. Controver- 
sialists may claim our words, or may censure our words ; 
having no object before us but truth, we speak what we 
have seen and known. The priests of St. Sulpice were 
perfect to the ideal they taught, and their pupils were will- 
ingly moulded by their example. It was a saintly error 
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perfectly acted out. We believe it to be, as a system, 
untrue to life, opposed to the ordinance of God, resting on 
error, and interwoven with error, injurious to the formation 
of character, and to the best and most enduring interests of 
man : but it was perfectly real, what they meant, they said ; 
what they said, they meant, and each they strove to 
accomplish. 

At St. Sulpice, nothing is to be done without seeking the 
counsel of the Director. He never orders, but the slightest 
suggestion of his opinion is to be followed utterly ; it is the 
breathing of God’s behest over the soul. The Manuel de 
Piété enforces the idea that the Director represents God, his 
gently whispered suggestion contains the Divine Word as 
certainly as did the “ still small voice” which when it 
murmured past the prophet’s cave, caused him to wrap 
his face in his mantle, and to go forth and obey it. Nothing 
to him had been “the great and strong wind, rending the 
mountains and breaking in pieces the rocks”: These repre- 
sented the physical forces of a world despised; but in the 
whispered voice, it was the Eternal who said ‘‘ What doest 
thou here?” ‘I have been very jealous for the Eternal, the 
God of Hosts, because the children of Thy Israel have for- 
saken Thy covenant and thrown down Thy altars.” 

This “‘ direction,’’ administered so obviously not for the 
sake of power, but for the sake of virtue, was obeyed as 
the pure in heart would obey the secret inspirations 
of God. It is sad to be compelled to add that the 
results are disastrous in the extreme, more disastrous 
than isolated acts of vice. The power of the will is 
broken, crushed, annihilated by the purest, the gentlest, 
the tenderest of men. The power of moral resistance is 
destroyed. M. Renan tries to speak no words but of praise: 
the fault of his book is through excess of kindness to his 
old teachers, and just appreciation of their intentions; he 
has no word of warning; he unconsciously fosters all the 
attractions which would draw victims into a visionary home 
of spiritual beauty and tranquillity. Perhaps he supposes 
the danger is past in France: perhaps he has not formu- 
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lated a spiritual and moral code which he deems adequate 
for any but souls cultured, pure, contemplative, and refined 
as his own; perhaps, as he never advanced beyond Minor 
Orders, and has only as a Roman Catholic seen the results 
of the system in the midst of the gardens of Issy and the 
enclosures of St. Sulpice, he has hardly realised how inex- 
pressibly sad is the fact that the best-intentioned of men 
labour from youth to old age to divest man of what chiefly 
makes man—the independence of the Will, the indepen- 
dence of the Reason. He left St. Sulpice at the age of 23, 
having been only four years under direction, and yet he 
owns that his life has been one long application of their 
good qualities and their defects; that these qualities and 
defects, transferred to the world’s stage, have brought out in 
him the gravest inconsistencies ; have traversed his life, and 
been woven into the tissue of it ; have rendered him in some 
things far above the average of men, whilst frequently 
plunged thereby into the most curious and embarrassing 
circumstances. ‘‘ I should like to relate all the adventures 
which my Sulpician habits brought about, and the singular 
tricks which they played with me. If a comedy writer 
should ever be inclined to amuse the public by depicting 
my foibles, I would readily give my assent, if he agreed to 
let me join in the work, as I could relate things far more 
amusing than any which he could invent.” The effect has 
been that ‘I have always been like a child in all worldly 
matters.” 

That keen observer, M. Challemel-Lacour, says of M. 
Renan, ‘‘ He thinks like a man, feels like a woman, and 
acts like a child.” Renan accepts the description, attributes 
the latter to his Sulpician training, which fostered the 
tendency to yield to others, even to the hostile and less 
worthy, ‘‘ often thus leading me into positions from which 
I have had great difficulty in extricating myself.” 


The fear of appearing pharisaical, the idea, evangelical in 
itself, that he who is immaculate has the right to be indulgent 
{has in later years] made my system of morality appear rather 
shaky. It is, in reality, as solid as the rock. These little 
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liberties which I have allowed myself are by way of a recom- 
pense for my strict adherence to the general code. So in politics 
I indulge in reactionary remarks, so that I may not have the 
appearance of a Liberal under-strapper. I don’t want people to 
take me for being more of a dupe than I am in reality. Jesus 
has influenced me more in this respect than people may think, 
for he loved to show up and deride hypocrisy, and in his parable 
of the Prodigal Son he places morality upon its true footing— 
kindness of heart—while seeming to upset it altogether. To the 
same cause (the Sulpician training impressed on the character, 
whilst rectified in the reason) may be attributed another of my 
defects, a tendency to waver, which has almost neutralised my 
power of giving verbal expression to my thoughts in many 
matters. In the society of fashionable people I am utterly lost. 
I get into a muddle and flounder about, losing the thread of my 
ideas in some tissue of absurdity. . . . My attention, when 
Iam conversing with any one, is engrossed in trying to guess at 
his ideas, and, from excess of deference, to anticipate him in the 
expression of them. My correspondence will be a disgrace to 
me if it should be published after my death. . . . In short, 
all my defects are those of the young ecclesiastical student. 
Having never indulged in gaiety while young, and yet 
having a good deal of cheerfulness in my temperament, I have 
been compelled, at an age when we see how vain and empty it 
all is, to be very lenient as regards foibles which I had never 
indulged in myself, so much so that many persons who have 
not, perhaps, been as steady as I was, have been shocked at my 
easy-going indifference. . . . My early masters taught me 
to despise laymen, and inculcated the idea that the man who 
has not a mission in life is the scum of the earth. Thus it is 
that I have had a strong and unfair bias against the coinmercial 
classes. Upon the other hand I am very fond of the people, and 
especially of the poor. Iam the only man of my time who has 
understood the characters of Jesus and of Francis of Assisi. 


This utter subjection to a ‘‘ Director” can be understood 
when we learn from M. Renan that he (like all Roman 
Catholics) had, from his childhood, been accustomed to 
regard the Priesthood as not only supreme but divine; 
‘‘ when you see a noble, salute him, for he represents the 
kirg; when you see a priest, salute him, for he represents 
God.” M. Renan says, ‘‘ According to my experience, all 
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the allegations against the morality of the clergy are devoid 
of foundation. I passed thirteen years of my life under the 
charge of priests, and I never saw anything approaching to 
a scandal; all the priests I have known have been good 
men.” Unquestionably any one closing his eyes so as not 
to see Italy, Spain, Austria, South America, and other 
countries: closing his eyes also to many other indubitable 
facts, and looking solely at certain English, French, and 
Irish colleges, seminaries, and religious houses, would 
emphatically agree: but it is not equally possible to 
agree with the close of the sentence, ‘‘ Confession may 
possibly be productive of evil in some countries, but I 
never saw anything of the sort during my ecclesiastical 
experience.” This statement invites serious criticism. 
If the author alludes to conscious encouragement of foul 
sin, we would gladly emphasize the remark a thousand 
times. But the Confessional is the vehicle of unceasing 
attention to sins and temptations which experience.shows 
that it is injurious habitually to recur to in detail, habitually 
to subject to examination, explanation, and discussion. 
It is meant well, but is proved to foster the evil, and ina 
refined way to be injurious even to the most innocent and 
saintly person. But the Confessional is also the chief 
mode of exercising “‘ direction,” and we think that M. Renan 
would have rendered a service, at least to young women 
-and young men in England who now seek “ direction,” if 
he had distinctly unfolded the evil, instead of merely 
enabling us to gather it from his description of some de- 
rived features of his own character. He says enough to 
enable an observant and thoughtful reader to perceive 
that a person thus moulded by religious and excel- 
lent priests will be more gravely injured than if he 
had fallen into the hands of bad priests. He will have 
been rendered susceptible, perfectly trustful, utterly confid- 
ing, simple-hearted, yielding, very desirous of goodness, 
affectionate, tender, pious, and the almost certain victim of 
whoever is interesting, clever, designing, and apparently 
good. The person who is tender, reverent, docile, loving, 
yielding, may be enshrined in our affection; but it is not 
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the character best adapted to pursue a straight course 
amidst the moral difficulties of life. 

M. Renan, in different passages, expresses with perfect 
precision the intellectual and critical errors essential to the 
Roman Catholic system; but an ordinary reader might 
almost infer that, though intellectually false, it is, in all 
respects, morally beautiful, kind, gentle, compassionate. 
Alas! it is so only within the charmed circle; it is the 
esprit de corps, not l'esprit d’humanité. The spiritual 
teaching of the Roman Catholic Church seems to us to 
deny spiritually and absolutely the most certain and con- 
spicuous feature of the spirit and teaching of Christ— 
universality :—the Pervading Spirit of the Universe, Parental 
to all: the Father and the Mother of Gentile and of Jew, 
of the innocent and of the prodigal; and human sympathy, 
like the divine sympathy, universal, to those entangled 
in any form of error, as much as to those feeling upward, 
though ignorantly, to a higher truth. As we would under- 
stand the time-honoured word, Christian, it implies this 
universal sympathy, a symbol of that infinite pity we all 
need so much. O Roman Catholic brothers and sisters, 
you have fallen short of the great ideal! You are full of 
goodness and of tenderness, but you have shut it up within 
the brazen walls of the spiritual city of your Pope. To 
those outside, you express not sympathy but pity. Sym- 
pathy implies equality: pity implies superiority. But to 

those who have torn themselves from you in pursuit of the 

truth, the consideration of which you treat as a temptation, 

you express scorn, and in consequence of their intellectual 
convictions you treat them as the Christ whom the priests 
slew refused to treat the woman who was a sinner. 

M. Renan has so spoken of the Koman Catholics of his 

knowledge, that their gratitude might be anticipated for 
words adapted for the best service of theirChurch. But, no ! 
he has lost his rights. The Church is Humanity ; and he is 
outside the Church, and therefore as one outside Humanity 
has he been outraged with all shameful calumnies and oppro- 
brious epithets. Even when he visited England to lecture, 
cultured Roman Catholics in social circles insinuated what 
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might damage, and hinted reproaches. It is unfit to com- 
mend a spiritual system which encourages such inhuman 
tendencies. The sad fact remains that the men and women 
most devoted to the spiritual system are the least human 
towards those deemed heretics. In France the dominant 
spirit is happily so anti-clerical that perhaps M. Renan feels 
able to observe a reticence undesirable in the present ten- 
dency of that portion of the English public most likely to 
read his book and to be influenced by it, especially now 
that it is rendered acceptable to all by the excellent trans- 
lation mentioned at the head of this article. 

“St. Sulpice owes its origin to one whose name has not 
attained any great celebrity, for celebrity rarely seeks out 
those who make a point of avoiding notoriety, and whose 
predominant characteristic is modesty. . . . . Olier 
occupies a place apart in the entire group of Catholic 
reformers. His mysticism is of a kind peculiar to himself. 
His Catechisme Chrétien de la Vie Interieure, which is 
scarcely ever read outside St. Sulpice, is a most remark- 
able book, full of poetry and austere philosophy, wavering 
ever between Louis de Leon and Spinoza.” The ascetic 
and spiritual teaching of Olier and the priests of the con- 
gregation of St. Sulpice agrees, to a considerable extent, 
with that of the Sacred Books of the Buddhist Religion. 

The soul ought to have but one effort,—the annihila- 
tion of the Will: the perfect life resembles death, but 
as even the corpse may be agitated, the perfect life is a 
burial : the buried body is forgotten and no longer ranks 
with men; noisome, horrible, bereft of all that attracts, 
trodden under foot, but in perfect peace. It is the Christian 
Nirvana ; buried in the wounds of Christ, heedless alike of 
the ambitions, the hatreds, the calumnies, of men. As the 
Sulpician Catechism says: ‘‘There is no extremity of 
insult too great to be put up with and to be looked upon as 
deserved. Contempt, insult and calumny should never 
disturb our utter peace. We should behave like the saint of 
former days, who was led to the scaffold for a crime which 
he had not committed, and from which he would not 
attempt to exculpate himself, as he said to himself that 
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he should have been guilty of this crime and of many far 
worse but for the sustaining grace of God.” We are so 
utterly unworthy that ‘“‘men, angels, and God Himself 
ought to persecute us without ceasing.” Thus did this 
inspired mystic dream his visions of repose whilst organising 
an institution which has survived three revolutions, and 
alone rendered the clergy of France worthy to survive at 
all. When the First Napoleon restored the Roman Catholic 
Church, the Superior of St. Sulpice was M. Emery, who 
obtained such a singular influence over the Emperor that 
an edict was issued that the Grand Séminaire should be 
constructed on a scale adapted for the whole of the Empire, 
and the entire training of the French priests be under the 
guidance of the Sulpicians. This was never carried into 
effect, but proceeded far enough to cause the erection of the 
ugly, barrack-like edifice, with its high walls, along one side 
of the Place St. Sulpice. The great church of the same 
name is now, as formerly, served by the priests and 
students of St. Sulpice. During the recreation hour 
behind those high walls, or in the pleasant gardens of 
Issy, the suburban palace of Marguerite de Valois, many 
are the Sulpician anecdotes and traditions floating about 
and recorded to the new-comers ; and all illustrating the 
Buddhist-like indifference of this serene repose. It is told 
how, on one occasion, when a revolution was raging in 
Paris, and a fierce mob followed an excited demagogue, who 
pushed open the garden gate, the good Superior, quietly 
walking up and down in an absorbed state of mind, politely 
offered the leader a pinch of snuff, and entirely forgetting 
that there was a revolution going on, remarked, ‘‘I fear 
we shall hardly be able to find work for so many chers bons 
enfants.” The absurdity of the contrast changed rancour 
into merriment, and the mob withdrew. On another occa- 
sion, when at Paris, a fearful tumult was heard raging out- 
side the walls of the Paris Seminary whilst the students 
were at recreation, a young priest proposed that they 
should go across the Place to the church and die martyrs. 
“ Let us finish our recreation first,” replied an old Sulpician. 
He had obtained the Nirvana of perfect indifference. 
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Thus after the flight of Charles X., another Superior, having 
occasion to draw up a document for the Ecclesiastical 
Court, headed it with the name of the wrong king, having 
forgotten the accession of Louis Philippe. As can be con- 
ceived, this was not a frame of mind conducive to the 
reception of novelties, whether religious, scientific, or poli- 
tical. Therefore Ultramontanism was unknown in St. Sul- 
pice, and was only introduced, and then in a modified 
degree, by the vehement action of the late Pope, when the 
older men died off. At St. Sulpice we had the Gallican 
liturgy and office of Paris, devoid of many of the absurd 
legends of the Roman Breviary: we never genuflected to 
the Blessed Sacrament, only bowed the head profoundly : 
and in other modes preserved vestiges of older times. 

M. Renan commends the veracity with which the Sulpi- 
cians presented the Roman Catholic teaching as it is really 
propounded by the Church, without any dishonest attempt 
to dress it up to suit the taste of modern times. The 
“theological buffooneries’’ and insincere evasions which, 
“by force of impudence and eloquence” extort the admira- 
ration of some, the adhesion of others, ‘‘ had no such effect 
upon these serious-minded Christians.” ‘They showed 
themselves deficient in the critical faculty in supposing that 
the catholicism of the theologians was the self-same religion 
as that of Jesus and the prophets ; but they did not invent for 
the use of the worldly a Christianity revised and adapted 
to their ideas.” ‘‘ There is nothing so mischievous as the 
vague; it is even worse than what-is false. Truth, as 
Bacon has well observed, is derived from error rather than 
from confusion.” 

The disciple of the Jesuits is to be subject to the orders 
of his Director, like a staff without feeling in his hand—it is 
for the greater success and glory of the “‘ Society.” The 
disciple of the Sulpicians is to be subject to the suggestions 
of his Director, so that he may be the more entirely anni- 
hilated before the Majesty of God. The Jesuit polity is the 
most complete organisation of deliberate selfishness existing 
in the world. The Sulpician polity is the annihilation of 
self in contemplation of its own foulness and littleness in 
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presence of the holiness and majesty of God : its origin is on 
the pages of the Gospel ; its only parallel is in Brahminical 
recluses and in Buddhist monks. Thus the Sulpician is 
averse to show, shrinks from display, dreads success. The 
Evangelical idea talked of zlibly by people who never dream 
of any attempt to practise it, is the daily thought of the 
Sulpician life. It seems to us, to a considerable extent, 
false, misleading, and injurious ; but it has the supreme 
advantage of not being a sham. The Sulpician, guided 
entirely by the Gospel, never for a moment pretends that it 
can be made to harmonise with the exigencies, the conven- 
tionalisms, the comforts, or the ambitions of ordinary 
human life. Thus, as M. Renan elaborately proves, they 
were honest men, though mistaken men: and an error 
honestly held is better than an error dishonestly explained 
away into something convenient to defend and todo. The 
rule of the Sulpicians is to publish everything anonymously, 
and to write and to speak in the most unpretending way 
possible. Any attempt at fine writing, or fine reading, or 
fine speaking, is checked by example, and by the gentle sug- 
gestion of the “‘ Director.” They study because it is right 
to do so, but they attach no importance to literature or to 
learning ; they take no trouble to circulate their works, and 
are indifferent to their success, to the estimation in which 
they are held, and to the censure or criticism of any but 
ecclesiastical authority. This self-forgetfulness pervades 
the entire life. M. Renan says that he still finds himself, 
after the lapse of thirty-eight years, doing unusual things, 
getting into absurd difficulties, and yielding in a childish 
way in consequence of the impress of the system upon his 
character. It is unnecessary to say that competitive 
examinations were unknown at St. Sulpice. There were 
personal examinations to test progress and to aid the 
student; nothing more. It must not be supposed that the 
Sulpicians were ignorant. ‘‘St. Sulpice has in our time 
turned out a theologian like M. Carriére, whose vast labours 
are in many respects remarkable for their depth; men of 
erudition like M. Gosselin and M. Faillon, whose conscien- 
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tious researches are of great value, and philologists like 
M. Garnier, and especially M. Le Hir, the only eminent 
masters in the field of ecclesiastical investigations whom the 
Catholic school in France has produced.” 

M. Renan gives sketches of several of the priests; these 
sketches are always kindly, graphic, accurate, and appre- 
ciative. M. Gosselin, remarkable for his erudition: a safe 
critic within the limits of an orthodoxy which he never 
thought of questioning. His features engaging, wan, and 
delicate : his manners placid and affectionate. M. Pinault, 
Professor of Mathematics and Natural Philosophy ; a man 
of earnest mysticism, concentrated passion, and quaint 
originality; his physiognomy arrested attention. Eaten 
up by rheumatism, he seemed to embody in his person all 
the ways in which a body may be contorted from its proper 
shape. ‘‘ His was a powerful individuality which faith 
kept under due control, but which ecclesiastical discipline 
had not crushed. He was a saint, but had very little of the 
priest and nothing of the Sulpician about him. He did 
violence to the prime rule of the Society, which is to re- 
nounce anything approaching talent and originality.” It 
was a trial to our “recollection’”’ to kneel behind him at 
meditation, and witness his shoulders alternately going up 
with a twinge, and his calotte lined with cotton wool, to 
protect him from neuralgia, continually falling off, and 
having to be looked for in the wrong direction. He did 
not make an effort to conceal his contempt for the sciences 
he taught, and for the human intelligence at large. At 
times he mused off during class, forgetting all about it. 
M. Gottofrey, with a countenance of extraordinary 
beauty, large, melancholy, candid eyes. An early romance 
had left on him an unceasing memory, he shrank from the 
past, he dreaded the future, he hated the incomparable 
fascination of his appearance: he longed for death, and at 
length found it whilst residing in a Sulpician house in 
Canada. He nursed the sick with eager joy and died. 

The writer of these lines having entered St. Sulpice 
three years after M. Renan left it, can recall most of the 
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men s0 faithfully described, and many incidents illustrative 
of the mystical spirit taught. Each meal was to be re- 
garded as a Feast of Love, a symbol of the Eucharist: an 
idea the more easy to realise, since at each of our three 
meals bread and wine formed part of the repast. One of 
the priests thus eating and drinking in peaceful recollection 
suddenly stopped, reverently laid down a long French roll, 
folded his hands in prayer, exclaiming, ‘‘ Stop! it is all 
consecrated!”” There was a momentary consternation, 
but the Superior, with rapid presence of mind, exclaimed, 
“* Messieurs, go on and eat!” and they did so, thus dispel- 
ling the scruple of the priest, who fancied that he had used 
the four consecrating words with a true intention, and thus 
transubstantiated all the bread and wine on the table. 
They were truly men of faith and Nathaniels without guile. 
It was the custom to open and read our letters whilst 
kneeling around the image of the Blessed Virgin, and the 
writer can remember on the first day when he thus perused 
a letter, his ‘‘ Director,” M. Le Hir, raising himself (for he 
was the minutest of men) so as to be able to read it all 
over our shoulder. This was a gentle way of reminding 
that all letters ought to be seen. M. Renan gives many 
details of this remarkable man :— 

He was very kind to me [unkindness was impossible to his 
gentle, tender, compassionate nature], and being a Breton 
like myself, there was much similarity of disposition between us. 
At the expiration of a few weeks I was almost his only pupil. 
His way of expounding the Hebrew grammar, with comparison 
of other Semitic idioms, was most excellent. His books were at 
my disposal and he had a very extensive library. Upon the 
days when we walked to Issy he went with me to the heights 
of La Solitude and there he taught me Syriac. We talked 
together over the Syriac New Testament of Guthier. M. Le Hir 
determined my career. I was by instinct a philologist, and I 
found in him the man best fitted to develop this aptitude. What- 
ever claim to the title of savant I may possess I owe to M. Le 
Hir. I often think, even, that whatever I have not learnt from 
him has been imperfectly acquired. 


May the reviewer be permitted to place on record an 
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incident known but to few? Dr. Newsham, the President 
of Ushaw College, a man of remarkable ability, and perfect 
goodness, combining the spirituality of St. Theresa and her 
powers of organisation with characteristics entirely English, 
recognised the great gifts of M. Le Hir, and strove to 
obtain his invaluable services for Ushaw, the college of his 
predilection, and the monument of his genius. At his re- 
quest—and his request was law to every one who knew him,— 
the writer went to Paris, and described the beautiful honest 
life of the Ushaw students amidst their Durham hills. The 
Pope’s sanction was obtained. The Nuncio was inter- 
viewed. But the Sulpician Superior retained something of 
the old Gallican independence, and would not spare M. Le 
Hir: and so the gentle, pure-minded scholar died in the 
home he loved. One of his “ penitents,” compelled by 
truth to reject his mythology, offers to his memory this 
tribute of reverent affection. The cosmic faith he holds 
embraces in its universal unity all the sons of God, and 
therefore delights to point to those who under any sectional 
name have lifted up before his eyes the gracious memorials 
of piety and of goodness. 

Controversialists may deem these admissions unsafe, but 
life is too short for controversy. Humanity is too large for 
limitation within any sect. It is better to love than to 
hate; it is better to revere than to despise. Of all the 
systems possible to intelligent Europeans, the Papal is 
unquestionably the most radically opposed not only to truth, 
but to the spiritual, moral, social, “domestic, political, 
scientific, and philanthropic well-being of mankind—and 
therefore all the more earnestly let us render justice to the 
men and women pure, gentle, conscientious, and intel- 
ligent, who honestly foster what we believe to be detri- 
mental. 

We have now come to the parting of the ways. The 
story of the farewell to St. Sulpice, and of the changes that 
followed, must be reserved for another article. 


R. Ropotree SUFFIELD. 





GEORGE RIPLEY.* 


EW books have reached us of late years, from America, 
more worthy of wide acceptance and earnest reading, 
among the scholars and critics, the social reformers and 
** seekers after God’ in Great Britain, than this Life. For 
George Ripley,—by blending in rare harmony the tenden- 
cies of all these classes,—ranked among his compatriots, as 
unsurpassed for many-sidedness. The devoted disciple of 
Channing, from his youth upwards, he became also, in 
mature manhood, the animating guide of Theodore Parker, 
and shared the life-long confidence of each. The diligent 
co-student of German Transcendentalists with his friends, 
Convers Francis,—brother of that seeker after ‘‘ The Re- 
ligious Ideas of all Ages,” Lydia Maria Child,—and 
James Walker, first the Professor of Philosophy, and after- 
wards the President of Harvard University, he was at the 
same time the lucid interpreter and translator, with the 
evangelical Caleb Henry, of the French Eclectics, Cousin 
and Jouffroy, as well as of Benjamin Constant. And 
having initiated Orestes Brownson, as a Liberal Christian, 
into the History of Philosophy and the Philosophy of 
History, he remained his trusted associate, during the 
transition whereby his eccentric yet earnest compeer was 
transformed into the ablest theologian of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the United States. Ripley is best 
known, probably, to the world, as the originator and 
patriarch of that brilliant ‘‘ Utopia” of Brook Farm, the 
dawn of whose Idyl has been sketched with such pic- 
turesque humour by Hawthorne in his “ Blithedale 


* George Ripley. By Octavius Brooxs FrotutncHam. Boston and 
New York Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 1882. 
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Romance.” And yet he deserves to be more widely esteemed 
as co-editor with R. W. Emerson and Margaret Fuller of 
the Dial, and as the wisest, most equitable, and keenly 
discriminating while generous critic of his nation,—when, 
under the lead of Horace Greeley, he catered for the literary 
columns of the New York Tribune, during more than a 
quarter of a century, writing for Putnam’s Monthly, Harper's 
Weekly, &c., at the same time. And his reputation should 
become cosmopolitan in the commonwealth of literature, 
2s Editor in Chief, with Charles A. Dana, of Appleton’s 
highly prized ‘“‘ American Encyclopedia,” — wherein his 
comprehensive, accurate, conscientious, and indefatigable 
scholarship was so conspicuously made manifest,—and in 
perfecting which he toiled on, with cheery persistence, till 
nearly his eightieth year. 

Justly this Life must be welcomed by its readers, as a 
beautiful book, in every sense. It is beautiful in form, as 
printed by the famous “ Riverside Press’’ of Cambridge, 
Mass., with an admirable portrait, and published by the 
well-known house of Houghton, Mifflin, and Company, 
of Boston and New York, in their promising series of 
“‘ American Men of Letters.” It is beautiful in its well- 
balanced and condensed, its moderate while ardent, its pure 
and graceful style, which would satisfy even the refined 
taste of the ripe scholar it so felicitously portrays. And 
above all is it beautiful in spirit, being at once reverently 
affectionate and impartially frank, modest while laudatory, 
sympathetic yet strictly sincere in temper,—while its 
chastened tone becomes the confidential pastor of George 
Ripley, during the last decade of his serene age, and his 
accredited literary trustee. 

And now let us trace the growth to maturity of this 
Representative American, as presented in this charming 
volume, the aim of which is thus tersely indicated in Mr. 
Frothingham’s opening words :— 

The purpose of this Memoir is to recover the image and do 


justice to the character of a remarkable man, the pursuits of 
whose latter years gave him little opportunity to display his 
34 
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deepest convictions, while his singular charm of manner and 
conversation concealed from all but those who knew him well 
the recesses of his feelings; a man of letters,—a man, too, of 
ideas and purposes, which left a broad mark on his age, and 
deserve to be gratefully kept in mind. 


Born on the 3rd of October, 1802, amidst the picturesque 
landscapes and health-breathing uplands of the Connecticut 
valley in Greenfield, Mass., George Ripley was the youngest 
child but one in a family of ten. And from the atmosphere 
of happy home-love, in which from infancy he was em- 
bosomed, he doubtless drew in the hearty affectionateness 
that glowed in his genial smile and cordial courtesy. His 
father is described by the historian of Greenfield as a man 
“whose integrity was never suspected, and of whose virtue 
and uprightness a long course of years leaves no question ; 
an eminent example of the beneficial effects of steady in- 
dustry and perseverance in one calling.”” A merchant, and 
a Justice of the Peace for nearly fifty years, he became also 
a Representative in the State Legislature, and one of the 
Justices of the Court of Sessions. His mother was a 
typical New-England woman, stately, reserved, frugal, and 
precise, but kind and warm-hearted to the core, and 
fervently devout. 

It was the felicitous lot of the reverent and loyal boy to 
be disciplined in spirit and conscience, under the combined 
influences of Liberal and Evangelical Christianity; for 
while the father was a zealous Unitarian, the mother was 
@ pious member of an Orthodox congregation. So from 
early youth he was moulded in that form of affirmative 
receptiveness, which pre-eminently characterised his whole 
career. These buds of aspiration were brought to full 
flower in his early spring time, by the sunshine of ardent 
devotion, that pervaded at once the home-circle, and the 
community of free-minded, earnest farmers and tradesmen, 
whose families constituted the society of Greenfield. 

Thus bred amidst beautiful scenes and a pure-toned town- 
ship, which was distinguished already for its interest in the 
cause of education, George’s schooldays were diligently 
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passed ; and his characteristic concentration and compre- 
hensiveness were manifested, even before he reached his 
“teens,” in his avowed desire to ‘‘ make a dictionary,”—a 
“curious anticipation of the labours of his closing years,” 
as his biographer does well to note. From these primary 
schools George was transferred to the care of highly-culti- 
vated relatives in Concord, to be prepared for entrance 
into Harvard College at the age of seventeen. There he at 
once took foremost rank for his proficiency, alike in the 
Classics and Mathematics, and twice won the Bowdoin 
prize for composition, graduating with the highest honours, 
in a class distinguished for ability, at the age of twenty-one. 
On that occasion—as it is interesting to recall—he delivered 
the “English Oration” on the subject of “Genius as 
affected by Moral Feeling,” the very theme best fitted to 
call into play his complex spiritual and intellectual powers. 
Throughout his college course, he was highly respected by 
his classmates and trusted by the College Government ; 
while he was much admired as a singularly handsome 
youth, with brilliant, hazel-grey eyes and thickly-clustered 
chestnut locks curled all over his largely-moulded head, and 
whose buoyant, radiant air won favour, as betokening a 
character at once dignified and generous. 

A letter to his father, written during his Senior year, 
proves the ripened judgment and clear decision with which 
he recognised from the first his appointed vocation. He 
writes :— 


If I were governed merely by the hope of success in life, and 
perhaps of some degree of eminence, I should by all means 
endeavour to perfect my education by an elaborate course of 
study, and a resolution to avoid all thoughts of engaging in the 
duties of a profession till after a laborious preparation of many 
years. This plan I am advised to adopt, by some in whose judg- 
ment I should place high confidence. . . . I know that my 
peculiar habits of mind, imperfect as they are, strongly impel me 
to the path of active intellectual effort. . . . BythisIdo not 
mean that any profession is desired but the one to which I have 
long been looking. . . . My wish is to enter that profession 
with all the enlargement of mind and extent of information, which 

34—2 
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the best institution can command. . . . I wish to study my 
profession thoroughly, and I do not feel prepared to enter upon 
these important inquiries before a more accurate acquaintance 
is obtained with some subsidiary branches. For this purpose, 
my desire is to spend a year at Cambridge, in a course of study 
which I have prescribed for myself, unconnected with any de- 
partment of the University. 


Not being able to command the independent means for 
carrying out this eminently wise plan, however, he devoted 
the three years following his graduation to the study of 
“* Divinity ; ” while he partially fulfilled his longing for the 
largest culture, by becoming a member of the College 
Faculty, representing the department of Mathematics and 
Natural Philosophy. This double duty involved, of course, 
severe toil, but in a letter to a sister he writes :— 


I am delightfully employed with responsible and difficult 
labour enough to keep me thoughtful and awake, and intervals 
of rest to show me that the relaxation purchased by fatigue is 
by far the best. . . . I rise two hours before the sun these 
cold mornings, and never sleep between. And I am very 
glad that I accepted the office I am in, as it does not inter- 
fere with my professional views and gives me the conscious- 
ness that, instead of being a burden to others, I am making 
myself useful; and instead of being dependent I am earning my 
bread actually by the sweat of my brow. And it gives me the 
prospect also, at the end of the year, of having laid up in this 
world’s goods a handsome store, for a boy! Still, I had rather 
preach, which I hope I shall soon be able to do. 


How profound was his interest in his professional pur- 
suits appears in passages of various letters to his mother 
and sisters, as thus :— 

“T feel perfectly satisfied that I have acted according to the 
Will of Providence, so far as I can ascertain it, in uniting my- 
self to this School . . . and could say much of the 
emotions awakened by devoting myself to those studies, to which 
I have been looking long with fond anxiety and earnest hope. I 
feel that it is solemn indeed to take any step towards assuming 
an office involving such responsibility,—such infinite conse- 
quences! But God will use such instruments as He chooses 
to promote His truth in the world” . . . “Iam not one of 
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those who can write or speak from the inspiration of genius, but 
all that I do must be the result of personal untiring efforts. If I 
am to be useful as a Christian Minister, which is the greatest 
object of my ambition, it is by laying a solid foundation of deep 
critical, theological knowledge, rather than by any attempt at 
popular eloquence or fine writing” . . . ‘Iam plodding 
on very leisurely and very stupidly, trying to know a little of 
everything, and a great deal of Theology and Metaphysics, and 
gaining eke a bird's-eye view of History.” . . . ‘ Dr. 
Channing I place first in the list of Unitarian Ministers. . . . 
I wish I could give an idea of the solemnities of Mr. Gannett’s 
ordination, but a description on paper would be so flat and inade- 
quate, that I will not attempt it. It was a day of great joy for 
those who wish to see fervent piety connected with sound doc- 
trine and liberal feelings. I would, but I cannot, enable you to 
form a conception of the infantine simplicity and apostolic meek- 
ness, united with the eloquence of an angel and spirituality of a 
sainted mind, which characterise Dr. Channing.” . . . “Iam 
no partisan of any sect, but I must rejoice in seeing any progress 
towards the conviction that Christianity is indeed glad tidings of 
great joy. . . . When shall we learn that without the Spirit of 
Christ we are noneof His?” . . . ‘* More and more grateful 
am I to a kind Providence, which directed me to Cambridge, where 
I have learned those views of religion, at once so attractive and 
lovely, so simple, Scriptural, and reasonable,—affording such 
motives to believers, such consolation in sorrow, such hope in 
death, . . . I have no prospects of life more inviting 
than that of preaching the Truth, with the humble hope of being 
instrumental in impressing it on the mind with force, purity, 
and effect. I feel bound to my profession.” 


Thus already distinguished in his Collegiate and Theolo- 
gical career, and with a bright future opening, wherein his 
teachers and associates anticipated for him brilliant useful- 
ness and success, George Ripley, on leaving Cambridge in 
1826 at the age of twenty-four, was at once ordained pastor of 
a Unitarian Society, gathered expressly for him, in what was 
still a respectable and even fashionable part of Boston, 
though in its vicinity were crowded streets of the working 
classes andthe poor. His biographer thus describes the new 
meeting-house built for its use :— 

It was a remarkably unattractive structure of stone, with a 
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small belfry on the top. The inside was as homely as the outside. 
It was capable of holding about 300 people. The corner stone 
was laid on the 7th of September, 1825. On that occasion Henry 
Ware, junior, delivered an address, in which he described the 
building to be erected as ‘‘ not magnificent, but simple and unos- 
tentatious, like the Faith to which it is devoted ;” spoke of the 
‘great Principles of the Reformation,” and of “the right of 
private judgment ;” declared that “our platform is as wide and 
generous as the spirit of our Religion itself ;” expressed his 
catholic desire and hope that if it were possible in this disturbed 
day, there might be neutral ground,” and closed with a glowingly 
devout benediction for the growth and prosperity of the new con- 
gregation. . . . The dedication of the Church took place 
in August, 1826, and the ordination followed in November, on 
which occasion Dr. Kirkland, then President of Harvard Uni- 
versity, preached the sermon. Dr. Lowell offered the prayer of 
ordination, and Dr. Ware, senior, gave the charge. So the young 
pastor began his career under brave though “conservative” 
auspices. 


These were, as Mr. Frothingham truly says, “ the palmy 
days of Unitarianism” in Boston. New societies were 
being formed, and meeting-houses built ; money was freely 
raised ; three chapels for the “‘ Ministry at large,” originated 
by the apostolic Joseph Tuckerman, were about to be esta- 
blished ; and all the Liberal pulpits of the city and neigh- 
bouring towns were filled with earnest, learned, eloquent 
and energetic ministers. George Ripley found himself 
heartily welcomed, therefore, into a large fraternity of revered 
spiritual fathers and congenial companions, amidst fields 
white for the harvest, which called him cheeringly to “‘ put 
forth his sickle and reap.’’ And how happy with exultant 
hope he was appears from letters to his mother :— 


“T have become acquainted with several families in my 
society, and am better pleased even than I expected. They are 
chiefly from the middling classes of society, but I have not yet 
learned that intelligence and piety are confined to any one 
class. . . . My people are particularly kind to me and 
seem disposed to receive all my attempts to move them with 
real indulgence. I shall try not to be unworthy of their good 
will.” . . . ‘My hands are full of labour, and my heart 
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with cares for my own people, who, although a little band, de- 
mand a good deal of my time and all of my attention. There is 
great devotion to religion at this moment throughout the city, 
and I feel it a bounden duty to do what I can to promote it and 
to direct the excitement into a proper channel. Yesterday I 
administered the Communion for the first time, and admitted 
nine members to our church, for some of whom I feel a peculiar 
interest, as they have been led to this step under the influence 
of my preaching. I am gratified at the serious impressions 
which I find produced, because they assure me of the adapta- 
tion of Rational religion to the needs and sorrows of all condi- 
tions of men. It has been reproached as a faith merely for 
men of intellect and taste. It is so; but it speaks loudly also 
to the uneducated and the poor, as I have had ample proof.” 

‘“« My society is tranquilly growing. It is now quite an 
infant and needs gentle nursing, but I hope it will live and 
advance to the stature of a perfect man.’ 


But though thus energetically devoted to his ministerial 
and pastoral labours, with his long-trained habits of in- 
tellectual aspiration, George Ripley found time for higher 
culture. He writes :— 


I am well satisfied that I shall be happier in the city than I 
could ever be in the country. For I have access here to sources 
of improvement and enjoyment, which I could not have else- 
where, and without which I should feel that something import- 
ant was wanting. . . . [amin a very central spot, not far 
from my church and in the midst of my people, and yet con- 
tiguous to all my haunts, such as the Atheneum, book-stores, 
&c. Atthe same time it is quiet and retired as the country, 
near indeed to the busy world but undisturbed by its noise. 

My health too is excellent, and my hope is to preserve 
it without much difficulty. I find that preaching agrees with 
my constitution; and on Monday morning I am as free from 
fatigue, as if I had been idle the day before. 


A singularly vivid, faithful and life-like portrait of 
the earnest young minister is thus presented by his 
biographer :— 


No unbeliever, skeptic, innovator in matters of opinion or 
observance was he,—but a quiet student, a scholar and man of 
books, a calm, bright-minded, high-souled thinker; believing, 
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social, sunny, though absorbed in philosophical pursuits. Well 
does the writer of these lines recall the vision of a slender figure, 
wearing in summer-time the flowing silk robe, in winter the long 
dark-blue cloak of the profession, walking with measured step 
from his residence towards his meeting-house in Purchase Street. 
The face was shaven clean; the brown hair curled in close, 
crisp ringlets ; the face was pale, as if with thought; golden- 
rimmed spectacles concealed the dark eyes ; the head was alter- 
nately bent and raised No one could have guessed that this 
man had in him the fund of humour in which his friends de- 
lighted, or the heroism in social reform which, a few years later, 
amazed the community. He seemed a sober, devoted minister 
of the Gospel, formal, punctilious, ascetic, a trifle forbidding to 
the stranger. But, even then, the new thoughts of the age were 
at work within bim. 


And now thus delightfully at home in his ‘ Eden,” 
George Ripley’s hope grew intense that his Eve should 
come speedily to be hiscompanion. For even while in the 
Theological School he had interchanged betrothal vows 
with a lady, the principal of an admirable school for girls, 


then residing with her mother in Cambridge, and of whom 
he thus speaks in confidence to his favourite sister :— 


Yesterday ourcircle of dear friends were edified by the intelli- 
gence of a new engagement. And hereafter you shall know this 
being whose influence over me for the past year has so much 
elevated, strengthened and refined my character: . . . The 
whole affair meets with most surprising approbation and sym- 
pathy from the society of Cambridge. ‘The most just, 
proper, natural, fit, reasonable, delightful connection,” say they, 
‘that has been known for a long time.” . . . This connec- 
tion, which is founded not upon any romantic or sudden passion, 
but upon great respect for intellectual power, moral worth, deep 
and true Christian piety, and peculiar refinement and dignity of 
character, promises to advance me in the best way of life, and 
to aid me, above all, in the great end of life, the preparation for 
Heaven. 


The beloved friend, thus portrayed with tender and grate- 
ful reverence, was Sophia Willard Dana, granddaughter, 
on the paternal side, of Chief Justice Dana, of Massachu- 
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setts, father of Richard H. Dana, the poet and eloquent 
essayist, and grandfather of R. H. Dana, jun., author of 
the popular “Two Years Before the Mast’’ and of ‘ Im- 
portant Treatises on International Law ;”—she was grand- 
daughter also, on her mother’s side, of the scholarly Presi- 
dent Willard, of Harvard University. And thus well-born 
and bred, she blended, in rare equipoise, the lofty aspirations 
and commanding intellectual and mora] traits of both of 
her distinguished progenitors. This union was a true love- 
match, made harmonious at once by affinity and contrasts ; 
and consummated in 1827, when George Ripley was twenty- 
five years of age, it preserved its fresh beauty unfaded for 
over thirty years, till his saintly companion passed from 
earth to heaven in 1861, as will be found related in Mr. 
Frothingham’s pathetic narrative. 

The sole shadow on their joy was that no children came 
to bless their home. But all the more, through this dix- 
appointment, they found outflow for their mutual affection 
in united studies and philanthropic efforts, as well as in the 
assiduous care of their congregation ; while their boundless 
hospitality kept their domestic circle ever bright with 
friendly sympathy, brilliant talk and sparkling wit. And as 
each was an admirable conversationist, nowhere in Boston 
could have been found more entertaining and enlivening 
intercourse, than in the drawing-rooms or study of the 
genial pastor of Purchase Street and of his accomplished 
wife. 

Thus in loving serenity passed swiftly by the first few 
years of George Ripley’s ministry. Meanwhile, with more 
intense ardour and insatiable thirst for truth than ever, he 
consecrated each free hour to profound study and meditation 
on the sublimest themes. On the fly-leaf of his Common- 
place book, Milton and Bacon are quoted in praise of 
Philosophy,—these words of Bacon being specially 
emphasized: ‘ Life without pursuits is a vague and languid 
thing.” ‘‘ Cicero gives it asa high commendation to Cato that 
he embraced philosophy, not for the purpose of disputing, as 
most do, but of living philosophically.’ Thus the early 
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morning and late evening found him sitting pen in hand, 
with note-books open and heaps of volumes round him, in 
the well-arranged and amply supplied study. 

- The somewhat meagre sketch of his fine private 
library, which should be largely added to in Theology, 
especially in its later German developments, in Philosophy, 
History, Natural Philosophy, Mathematics, the Classics, and 
Belles-Lettres, will give an imperfect notion of hisomnivorous 
reading, unless it is also stated that he had at his free com- 
mand the Libraries of Harvard University and of the Boston 
Athenzum, as well as of many rich collections of scholarly 
brethren, in his owncommunion. For of all the men of his 
period he was the general “ referee” for the best authorities, 
whenever a fellow-student was. exploring new fields of 
inquiry ; as he had the fortunate gift of a‘‘ Magliabecchian ” 
memory, and rarely failed, in giving prompt response, with 
unstinted mental hospitality to every inquirer, who knocked 
at his study door. 

It was about this period, that he started his then pupil in 
Philosophy, O. A. Brownson, upon his singularly eloquent 
expositions of French Eclecticism, in which School that 
enterprising hunter after truth at first, though for a short 
period only, found nutriment. At the same time, with his 
earnest co-worker, C. 8. Henry, afterwards Professor of 
Philosophy in the University of New York, he engaged in 
the translation and exposition of the works of Victor Cousin 
and Theodore Jouffroy, intending to follow them with 
various selections from Royer-Collard, Maine de Biran, 
Benjamin Constant, &c., &c. This effort to stimulate his 
countrymen to a wider pursuit of philosophical and literary 
investigations at length led him to plan out a generous 
scheme of ‘‘ SPECIMENS OF FoREIGN LITERATURE,” which 
was brilliantly successful for a time, but prematurely cut 
short, to his intense regret, by the collapse of the Publishing 
Company who undertook the enterprise, after printing 
fourteen volumes. The same impulse led him also to 
publish, in 1839, his volume of ‘‘ Discourses on the Philo- 
sophy of Religion.” 
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And the mention of this book leads us, by an ascending 
step, up to a loftier stage of George Ripley’s Speculative and 
Spiritual Convictions. ‘A child of Channing,” as he liked 
to call himself, and believing with him that :—‘‘ All Minds are 
of One Family,” and that “ the Human mind is akin to that 
Intellectual Energy, which gave birth to Nature, and con- 
sequently contains within itself the seminal and prolific 
principles from which Nature sprung,” he was with his 
friends, James Walker, Convers Francis, R. W. Emerson, 
F. H. Hedge, Caleb Stetson, J. F. Clarke, A. B. Alcott, 
J. 8. Dwight, &c., a disciple of the ‘‘ Intuitive Philosophy,” 
then coming into authority among liberal scholars in Europe 
and America, that in Boston and New England was 
popularly called ‘‘ Transcendentalism.” In this movement, 
which outside cynics, with half-contemptuous yet good- 
natured banter, nick-named ‘‘ The Newness,”’ he found him- 
self, to his surprise, ranked as one of the chief leaders. So, 
almost as a matter of course, when the ‘‘ Transcendental 
Club” held its first meeting for organisation, they gathered 
in his cheerful rooms. And to quote from Mr. Frothingham, 
the tendencies of their talks can be readily anticipated. 
He writes :— 


The Topics debated turned on a few central ideas : Law, Truth, 
Individuality, the Personality of God. The last point came up 
in connection with matters pertaining to Theology, Revelation, 
Inspiration, Providence. . . . Theodore Parker describes 
Mr. Ripley at this time as discussing with Dr. Channing the 
question of the Progress of Civilisation ‘‘ with great power of 
thought and richness of eloquence.” ‘‘ Had the conversation of 
this evening,” he records, ‘‘ been written out by Plato, it would 
equal any of his beautiful dialogues.” At a subsequent meeting, 
Mr. Ripley is instanced as taking exception to the impersonal 
conception of God put forth by Mr.Emerson. This was in 1838. 


And this last record leads us one step further on and up 
to state that, although so enthusiastically expounding the 
Synthetic Philosophy, which he, with Brownson, logically 
deduced from the French Eclectics and from German 
Transcendentalism, he was becoming all the while a more 
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earnest—though a more spiritually-ideal—Christian, than 
ever before. This appears from Discourses of that period, 
quoted by his biographer. And,—in order to avoid friendly 
partiality on the part of the reviewer,— these shall be given 
in the words of O. B. Frothingham himself :— 


These sermons, which were simple, clear, calm, systematic, 
are not eloquent, but pervaded by a keen, lambent light, and in 
passages animated by a singular intellectual glow. They breathe 
and convey the air of the new ideas, but are wholly destitute of 
controversial heat, and betray no sign of the existence of a 
philosophy different from his own. One of them on ‘“‘ Common 
Sense in the Affairs of Religion,” preached in 1837, assumes the 
presence of a Universal Sentiment, which guides men through the 
devious ways of faith, and should deliver them from the dangers 
that lurk in their path ; securing to them unanimity of opinion, 
liberty of conscience, a spirit of progress and aspiration, and a 
prevailing interest in spiritual things. The discourse ends with 
a noble strain of appeal in behalf of freedom in thought and life. 
Another sermon on ‘‘ Jesus Christ, the same Yesterday, To-day, 
and Forever,” contends that the history of Man is a religious 
history ; that religious truths always have existed; that ‘‘ the 
religious Ideas, which were set forth by Jesus Christ, as they had 
been displayed before in other forms, still exert an efficient in- 
fluence on the soul of Man ;” and that they will never cease to 
influence human souls. This was evidently a favourite sermon. 
First preached in 1834, it was delivered nine or ten times to other 
congregations, given twice on Christmas occasions, once at an 
installation, and once before O. A. Brownson’s Society. It con- 
tains the substance of Theodore Parker’s sermon on the ‘“ Tran- 
sient and Permanent in Christianity,” some years later, but 
stated so luminously, persuasively, and in such uncritical terms, 
as to awaken no dissent. It was the word of a hearty believer, 
unconcerned with the thankless task of denying. . . . George 
Ripley believed, without misgiving, in Religion as a gift from 
heaven, and in Christianity as a Divine communication to man. 
He says: “ We can have no doubt that Religion will always be 
perpetuated by the same causes which first gave it existence. 
We regard it as an emanation from The Eternal Mind. 
Eternity, unchangeableness, and similar attributes are applied to 
our Saviour, because his mind was so filled and penetrated with 
the power of religious truth as to be identical with it as existing 
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in the Divine Mind,—as to be the Truth, as well as the Way and 
the Life.” He constantly calls Christ ‘‘ The Saviour,” speaking 
of him with deepest reverence as the highest of all the Lord's 
Prophets. = 


The same pure, fervent, spiritual faith appeared also in 
George Ripley’s various writings, published at that period 
in the Christian Register, of which he was for the time the 
editor, in the Liberal Preacher, and in ten articles written 
between 1830 and 1837, for the Christian Examiner,—all 
foreshadowing his later conclusions. The subjects were 
“ Degerando’s Self-Education,” ‘‘ Religion in France,” 
“ Pestalozzi,” ‘‘ Mackintosh’s Ethical Philosophy,” and 
“Marsh’s Translation of Harder.” In this the reviewer 
praises Tholuck, and repels the charge that German Philo- 
sophy is irreligious in tendency. ‘‘ A new reformation,” he 
contends, ‘‘is started in Germany by men like Herder, 
Baumgarten, Semler, Ernesti, and Michaelis.” A charac- 
teristic paper on Herder’s theological opinions followed in 
1835; and in the same year appeared, too, a most inter- 


esting article, containing full translations, on ‘ Schleier- 


macher,’’ whom he regarded as ‘‘ without a representative 
in our theological progress.”” ‘The most remarkable of these 
articles, however—as leading to momentous results—was one 
on James Martineau’s ‘“‘ Rationale of Religious Inquiry.” 
This caused a great sensation, especially when Professor 
Andrews Norton condemned its doctrines in the Boston 
Daily Advertiser as ‘‘ leading towards infidelity,” and 
severely rebuked the presumption of the young writer. Mr. 
Ripley the next day printed in the same paper his rejoinder. 
This slight skirmish served but to usher in the stern battle, 
that soon after was fought out to the end between the 
veteran theologian and his once favoured pupil. Well might 
Mr. Ripley have been astonished to find himself branded as 
an ‘‘ infidel,” when in this very article he had claimed In- 
spiration for the writers of the New Testament, as well as 
for the prophets and lawgivers of the Old Dispensation, 
though in “Christ alone was that Inspiration to be found 
in entire and absolute completeness.” And how. utterly 
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indiscriminate Mr. Norton’s censure was may be proved by 
a quotation of the following glowing passage from a review 
of Furness’s “‘ Remarks on the Four Gospels,” printed in 
the same year, where of Christ he writes :— 


His Soul was a sea of light. All that was human in the Son 
of the Virgin ; all that belonged to his personality as a Jewish 
teacher ; all that marks the secondary, derived, and fallible in 
the nature of man, as distinguished from the primitive, the 
infallible, and Divine, was swallowed up, and, as it were, anni- 
hilated in the fulness of the Spirit, which dwelt in him,—in those 
kingly ideas of Truth and Good, which sustain the authority of 
the Eternal Throne, and authenticated the man of Nazareth as 
the Son of God,—the visible tabernacle of the Word, which was 
made flesh and dwelt among us. 


When, therefore, in 1838, after R. W. Emerson’s famous 
‘* Address to the Alumni of the Cambridge Divinity School ” 
had, as Frothingham finely says, “discharged the elec- 
tricity that was in the air;”’ and when, at the succeeding 


anniversary in 1839, Andrews Norton replied with his 
Address on “‘ The Latest Form of Infidelity,” attacking 
with unflinching scorn the Transcendental Philosophy, of 
which leading Liberal Divines throughout the country,— 
from Channing in Boston, to Nichols in Portland, Dewey in 
New Bedford, and Furness in Philadelphia—were the avowed 
advocates, George Ripley felt himself summoned by the Spirit 
to prepare and publish his full, luminous, logical and learned 
demonstration of Mr. Norton’s prejudices, errors, shallow 
philosophy, and superficial criticism, in his grandly eloquent 
‘“* Letters of an Alumnus.” To our deep regret, the limits 
of this article preclude all quotations from these masterly 
essays, which have never been surpassed in America, for . 
thoroughness of scholarship, massive argument and loftiness 
of appeal. And, indeed, it would be difficult, anywhere to 
find a more lucid exposition of the highest Spiritual 
Philosophy,—a more profound and penetrating while sym- 
pathetic interpretation of Spinosa’s speculative and ethical 
System,—or a more touchingly reverent, while finely dis- 
criminating, analysis of Schleiermacher’s inspiring doctrine, 
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than can be found in these admirably composed ‘‘‘ Three 
Letters of an Alumnus,’”’ each of which in temper, thought, 
and style, might serve as a model of philosophical discussion, 
vitalised and sanctified by religious fervour and magnani- 
mous humanity. These ‘‘ Letters” clearly indicate that, if 
their writer had felt free in conscience to consecrate his life 
to scholarship, he would have found no superior and but few 
peers among his countrymen, as a Philosopher, a Theo- 
logian, or a Religious Historian and Critic. But, as will 
presently appear, conscience summoned him away from the 
serene alcoves of the Student’s Library to the self-sacrificing 
toils and anxious struggles of the Social Reformer. 

Before passing on to this new era of George Ripley’s 
noble career, however, let us dwell for a few moments in 
passing, upon the beautiful episode of his friendship with 
Theodore Parker, which this very controversy with their 
former Professor, in regard to their revered compeer, 
Emerson, had served only to bind more closely with a golden 
clasp of mutual trust. Here again, to ensure impartiality, 
Frothingham shall tell the pleasant story :— 


Theodore Parker was introduced to Mr. Ripley by his class- 
mate, George Ellis, in 1836, and an intimacy grew up till Parker’s 
death, though their ministerial connection was short. The two 
were drawn together by a deeply-rooted sympathy in philo- 
sophical ideas, by a common philanthropical aim, and by an 
irrepressible buoyancy of spirit. They walked and talked by the 
day. In 1838, in the early part of Parker’s ministry, Ripley and 
his wife spent a week with him at West Roxbury, and the visit 
was remembered many years afterwards, when, in a letter written 
in 1858, Ripley says :—‘‘ How I regret that I have no nice country 
house in which I could tempt you to spend the ‘languid hours 
of convalescence, and return (not repay) your kindness to me on 
a like occasion, just twenty years ago. It was only the other 
day my wife was speaking of our enjoyment of that little 
episode, which was in fact the causal and immediate antecedent 
of Brook Farm with all its wondrous experiences.” And of the 
visit Parker himself writes in his journal: ‘‘ We were full of joy 
and laughter all the time of their visit.” When he was lying ill, 
after a surgical operation in Boston, he wrote to Ripley : ‘‘ Many. 
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thanks for vour friendship, whick never fails. If we could lie 
under the great oak-tree, at West Roxbury, or ride about its wild 
lanes together, I should soon be entirely well, for the vigour of 
your mind would inspire strength even into my body. But I 
must do without that, only too thankful to have had it once.” 
And almost a year later, on January 10th, 1859, the mortally ill 
man wrote in pencil from his bed in Exeter Place, ‘‘ Many 
thanks, my dear George, to you. I never told you the service that 
you rendered me in 1836, and soon. Your words of advice, of 
profound philosophic thought, and still more of lofty cheer, did 
me great good. I count your friendship as one of the brightest 
spots in my life, which has had a deal of handsome sunshine. 
God bless you.” And how Parker's love was reciprocated by 
Ripley is shown in this response : ‘‘ Certain it is that, from my first 
acquaintance with you, my sympathy was won by your robust 
devotion to truth, and your cordial, overflowing geniality ; but 
that you could have ever received encouragement in your lofty 
career from one so distant from your orbit, would be incredible 
to those who did not know that you combine a woman’s soft- 
ness of feeling with your manly ‘heart of oak.’ But let that 
be as it may, our friendship has weathered many a winter and 
summer, and grown only brighter from the test of time. And it 
is always a pleasant thought to me when reflecting on how little 
I have brought to pass for my day and generation, that at least 
I have been loyal to the principles of truth and freedom, which 
have ripened in you to such a bountiful harvest of accomplish- 
ment. Sincerely can I say, that I rejoice in your success as if it 
had been my own; and you will not deem it strange if I tell you 
how perpetually grateful I am to you for presenting to the world 
an example of a true Man, in the midst of the dwarfs, mounte- 
banks, satyrs. and monkeys, which make modern society so 
mean and false, so hollow and repulsive.” 


Such was the magnanimous and affectionate, the con- 
fiding and reverent friendship, which these two highly- 
gifted and accomplished men kept bright for over twenty 
years of intimate intercourse, undimmed by one shade even 
of misunderstanding or distrust. Most touchingly did this 
friendship close on earth to be renewed in the ‘‘ World of 
Light,” in these farewell words of Ripley, shortly before 
Parker’s departure for the West Indies and Europe. 
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My dear Theodore,—You were very kind to write to me from 
your sick-bed, which I trust will soon be changed into the couch 
of convalescence. With your great fund of vitality I cannot but 
anticipate a speedy restoration to your usual labours. But Lam 
sure that you cannot be anxious on this point, as you have 
already done such a day’s work in the harvest of humanity, and 
even in the midst of life have gathered such a store of autumn 
sheaves. Whether you go to the West Indies or to Europe, or 
tosome Ultima Thule yet more unknown, you will be followed 
by the benedictions and grateful sympathies of many loving 
hearts, who have received from you their first impulses to truly 
divine and beautiful things. My wife bids me to give you her 
kindest remembrances, and the assurance of ancient friendship, 
while I remain, dear Theodore, ever your faithful friend. 


All the more beautiful was this relationship from the 
remarkable contrast between them—of which each was con- 
scious—alike in character and methods, instinctive tenden- 
cies and acquired tastes, and even in central principles and 
aims. Their mutual friend thus compares them :— 


They were very different men. One was engrossed in 
books ; the other was full of action. One was contemplative, 
quiet, thoughtful; the other was impetuous. One was silent; 
the other was outspoken. One was cautious to the verge of 
timidity ; the other was bold to the verge of rashaess. One was 
a thinker, taking no part in agitation, political or social; the 
other was a reformer, eager to apply his ideas to laws and insti- 
tutions. But their faith in one another was constant. 


This comparison is brilliant in its terse and telling anti- 
theses. Yet it does scant justice to Ripley, regarded as the 
fearless expounder of the ‘‘ New Views,” by unreserved and 
resolute declarations against an antagonist so highly 
favoured by age, prestige, and position, as Mr. Norton. And 
still less is it just to the self-sacrificing, heroic, and persistent 
Social Reformer, who is next to be presented, in his grand 
proportions and stalwart endeavours, as the organiser of 
Brook Farm. For it must be constantly borne in memory 
that Theodore Parker’s early Ideal was to devote his life to 
study, in order that he might become the historian of 
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Humanity’s search after ‘‘ The Absolute Religion,” and that 
only the terrible crisis of the ‘‘ War between Freedom and 
Slavery” to save his Nation’s Life, diverted him from his 
aim. And equally should it be remembered, that George 
Ripley consecrated his life and all he held dearest to a 
sublime endeavour to organise a small ‘‘ Heaven on Earth,” 
as a harbinger of a NEw Era of hope, peace, and brother- 
hood for Christendom and Mankind; and that he reluc- 
tantly postponed—though he never abandoned this sublime 
endeavour,—only when. Brook Farm suddenly fell in 
disastrous ruin, after the destruction by fire of the 
‘‘Phalanstery.”” To this tragic yet inspiring story, then, 
let us next pass on. 

Thus are we brought to consider the Convictions and 
Motives, which prompted this profound Theologian and 
fervent Seeker after brighter vision of the “ Light of 
Life "’ to leave his serene study for the anxious cares and 
hard labour of Brook Farm. For, undeniably, by the 
stately and conventional ‘‘ Good Society,” as well as by 
the business common-sense of the ‘‘ solid men”’ of Boston, 
this resolute step was regarded as eccentric to the verge of 
folly. As Mr. Frothingham picturesquely presents the 
facts, the enterprise could not but look chimerical to the 
worldly-wise :— 


Sharply contrasting the two situations,—the dignity, leisure, 
elegance, respectability of the one with the democracy, toil, rude- 
ness, unpopularity of the other; the quiet of the library with 
the tumult of affairs; the pursuit of high philosophy with the 
study of soils and crops; the works of Kant, Schelling, Cousin, 
with muck manuals ; broadcloth and beaver with overalls and 
tarpauline ; it seemed as if heroism of an exalted kind, not to 
say a rash enthusiasm—quite unaccountable in a cautious man, 
—must have stimulated so wild an enterprise. Heroism there 
certainly was. There was heroism in the brave preacher who, 
for nearly fifteen years, had proclaimed a Gospel, which was 
unwelcome to the staid Unitarian community, whereof he was 
a member. But Brook Farm was simply the logical completion 
of the pulpit ministration ; a final proof of the preacher's 
sincerity. 
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Yes, it was ‘logically’ consistent, heartily “sincere ” 
to exchange Purchase Street pulpit for the sterile acres of 
West Roxbury. But none knew better than George and 
Sophia Ripley, how great were the personal and social 
sacrifices they cheerfully made in obedience to duty. As 
they were well aware, they staked their worldly all, and 
probably forfeited the tranquil comforts of their whole 
future lives, in thus pioneering the way to an unexplored 
“El Dorado” of hope for human advancement. But they 
acted in perfect unison together, with deliberate judgment 
and devout disinterestedness. 

Their biographer writes with strict truth, that “ the 
plunge from the pulpit to Brook Farm, though immediate, 
was not so headlong as was commonly supposed.” It has 
been seen already, how from the very position of their 
Church in the midst of a district where the wealthy classes 
year by year were being driven out of their well-appointed 
homes by the resistless tides of trade—resigning their once- 
fashionable dwellings to crowds of ‘‘ lodgers,” composed of 
the working classes and the poor,—the faithful pastor and 
his wife found their sympathies and energies more and more 
directed towards philanthropic efforts. George Ripley 
moreover,—as a deeply-read student of History and of 
Political Economy,—and as an ‘‘ Ideal Democrat,’’—such as 
De Tocqueville had conceived in speculative thought, and 
as his friend George Bancroft, the historian, with other 
compeers, were then striving to become in deed,—clearly 
recognised that the time had arrived, in the development of 
the Western Republic, for attempts to embody in reality 
that conception of a ‘‘ CHRISTIAN COMMONWEALTH, ’—which 
had hovered in vision before the Puritan Fathers and the 
wisest politicians, alike of the Colonies and of the United 
States. And, finally, the Spirit of the Age, especially in 
New England, was quickening earnest souls on all sides 
with undefined yet urgent longings for ‘‘ Social Reform.” 
Everywhere eager inquirers after a purer and nobler style of 
human relations, were studying the writings of the earlier 
heralds of social freedom, like. William Godwin and Mary 
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Woollstonecraft, or of Coleridge and Southey in their brief 
era of “Pantisocracy,” and yet more the books and 
pamphlets of the later prophets of progress, like Dr. Arnold, 
of Rugby, F. D. Maurice, Charles Kingsley, Thomas Carlyle, 
George Combe, and his brother Andrew. The more hope- 
fully energetic were importing also and lending to one 
another the suggestive books of Continental Socialists, both 
Catholic and Protestant,—such as Buchez, Ballanche, De 
Lamennais, Pierre Leroux, Cabet, and Charles Fourier. 
While the very failures of the brave and devoted Owens— 
father and son—in the Western States had but served to 
arouse fixed attention to the fundamental principles of Social 
Reorganisation. And to come yet nearer home to the inmost 
aims and aspirations of the Ripleys, the partial success only 
of Dr. Tuckerman’s apostolic mission in founding his well- 
known “ Ministry at large,”—with which they had from the 
first zealously co-operated,—had compelled them both to 
probe to the core the terrible problems of pauperism and 
crime, of intemperance and licentiousness, of popular ignor- 
ance, degradation and despair. At length,—after frequent 
consultations with his once disciple and then stalwart com- 
rade, O. A. Brownson, who, after tantalising efforts in 
organising his ‘‘ Society of Liberty and Progress” for the 
working men of Boston, was then suffering bitter disap- 
pointment and beginning to feel that attempts at political 
and social reform could hope for triumph only when springing 
from and guided by religious sanctions,—Ripley determined 
to carry his troubles, questionings, and doubts to one, who, 
from his youth upward, had been to him a spiritual father, 
and who was his wife’s near relative, Dr. William Ellery 
Channing. So he sought the well-known study in Mount 
Vernon Street, for confidential conference. And there, at 
once,—so far as heartiest sympathy, swift recognition, and 
uncompromising encouragement could give relief,—his 
burdens were lifted. For to his delighted surprise, Dr. 
Channing informed him that he had never resigned the 
glorious hope of a ‘“ heavenly era of true Christian 
Society,” which had so fired his young enthusiasm 
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on the banks of the James River in Richmond, and in 
his lonely strolls by the beaches of Newport. He went 
on to confess that the accumulated experiences of his 
prolonged ministry had served only to confirm him in 
similar conclusions,—at once speculative, moral, and prac- 
tical—to those which his consistent young disciple had 
arrived at; and in a word, he laid bare the convictions 
which were afterwards so frankly presented by his own 
avowals throughout his ‘‘ Memoirs,” and especially in 
the chapters of his youthful life at ‘‘ Richmond,” and of 
his zealous efforts for ‘‘ Social Reform” in his maturest 
years.* He closed the conversation by saying that if ‘‘ he 
himself could be renewed once more in youthful health and 
vigour, he would gladly consecrate his remaining years 
to the effort of organising a Real Christian Community, 
moulded from its corner-stone to its dome, into a ‘ Living 
Temple,’ for the Heavenly Father’s indwelling with His 
Children, as in a Family made at one by that Spirit of 
Holiness, Truth, and Love, which was incarnate in the 
Beloved Son.” It is not meant that these are the exact 
words, in which Dr. Channing affirmed his cherished hopes 
and aims. But it is meant to declare, with emphatic 
unreserve, that this was the substance of his confidential 
response to his young brother’s confessions. 

And how faithfully this statement reflects Dr. Channing's 
maturest convictions is conclusively proved from a letter 
written by him to Adin Ballow, in February, 1841,—not long 
after this conversation with George Ripley,—in which he 
says : “‘ I have for a very long time dreamed of an ASSOCIATION, 
in which the members, instead of preying upon one another, 
and seeking to put one another down, after the fashion of 
this world, should live together as Brothers, seeking one 
another’s elevation and spiritual growth.” 

It can be well understood, with what a lightened heart 
George Ripley returned home to report to his wife the 
result of this momentous interview. They determined 
that the first step should be simply to unbosom himself to 

* See Part I., Chap. iv.; and Part III., Chap. iii., of Channing’s Lrrz. 
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his People,—who, though personally much attached to them, 
and most considerately kind and courteous,—had been not a 
little disturbed by their Pastor's ‘‘ Transcendentalism” and 
“‘ Socialism,” as more and more distinctly unveiled in his 
sermons, ard yet more by the criticisms brought to bear 
against him by conservative Unitarians. This step, there- 
fore, he proceeded to take in a long letter, from which it 
would be interesting to give full extracts,—so nobly sincere, 
humane and magnanimous is the tone of this avowal of 
his Religious Principles and his Social Aims. We have 


room, however, for a few paragraphs only, which will clearly 
strike its key-note and its theme :— 


The true followers of Jesus are a band of Brothers: they com- 
pose one Family ; they attach no importance to the petty distinc- 
tions of birth, rank, wealth, and station; but feeling that they 
are one in the pursuit of truth, in the love of holiness, and in 
the hope of immortal life, they regard the common differences of 
the world, by which men are separated from each other, as lighter 


than the dust of the balance. They look at one another with 
mutual respect and honour; they have no struggle for pre- 
eminence ; they have no desire for the chief seats in the syna- 
gogue, nor greetings in the streets and markets. . . . These 
ideas I have perhaps insisted on more strongly than any others, 
for they have been near my heart, and are a part of my life ; they 
seem to me to be the very essence of our Religion. The great 
fact of human equality before God is not one to let the heart 
remain cold. It is not a mere speculative abstraction. It is 
something more than a watchword for a political party to gain 
power with, and then do nothing to carry it into practical opera- 
tion. It is a deep, solemn, vital Truth, written by the Almighty 
in the laws of our being, announced with terrible distinctness to 
the oppressors by His Beloved Son, and pleaded for by all that 
is just and noble in the promptings of our nature. Blame me 
for it, if you will; but I cannot behold the degradation, the 
poverty, the vice, the ruin of the soul, which is everywhere dis- 
played in the very bosom of Christian Society in our own city,— 
while men look coolly on,—without a shudder! I cannot witness 
the glaring inequalities of condition, the hollow pretension of 
pride, the scornful apathy with which many urge the prostration 
of man, the burning zeal with which they run the race of selfish 
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competition, with no thought for the elevation of their brethren 

without the sad conviction, that the Spirit of Christ has well-nigh 
disappeared from our churches, and that the fearful doom awaits 
us: ‘‘ Inasmuch as ye have not done it unto oneof the least of 
these, ye have not done it unto Mz.” . . . There is another class 
of persons, who are devoted to the removal of the abuses, that 
prevail in modern society. They witness the oppressions that 
are done under the sun, and they cannot keep silence. They 
have faith that God governs men ; they believe in a better future 
than the past. Their daily prayer is for the coming of the king- 
dom of righteousness, truth, and love; they look forward to a 
more pure, more lovely, more divine State of Society, than was 
ever yet realised on earth. And with these views, I rejoice to 
say that I strongly and entirely sympathise. 


He concluded this Christian and manly letter by saying in 
brief :— 


If you shall think that -another’s voice can be heard, here, 
with greater advantage than my own; if you shrink from one 
who comes before you laden with so many heresies ; I shall 
claim no privilege. . . . But I can never be a different man 
from what God has made me. I must always speak with frank- 
ness the word that comes from my heart. . . . There is no 
difficulty, no misunderstanding between us. And never have I 
received greater proofs of confidence, attachment, and esteem. 

I look on the walls of our church with inexpressible in- 
terest ; every seat has a story to tell, which we cannot think of 
unmoved. We have sat in heavenly places here, with those who 
are now in heavenly places above; the venerable and beloved 
have been trained in pur companionship; whatever may be the 
future, we have been blest in the past; and whether this pulpit 
shall be filled by another, who shall fill it more worthily, or by 
him, who now addresses you, he will never cease to call down 
upon it the choicest benedictions. 


This letter was dated in October, 1840. George Ripley 
then foresaw that this practical resignation of his ministry 
would be accepted ; and the result confirmed his foresight. 
So on March 28th, 1841, he delivered his farewell discourse 
and so closed with gracious dignity his ministry in Boston. 

Meanwhile, during this winter season of 1840-41, Ripley 
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and his devoted helpmate had been corresponding and con- 
sulting with persons throughout New England, whom they 
knew to be more or less in sympathy with their views of 
Social Reform. And early in the year they invited a Con- 
ference of leading Social Reformers to meet at their house, 
to discuss plans of action, and to combine their efforts, if 
possible, in some common enterprise. In response to their 
summons, an influential council assembled. Chief among 
these leaders for age, mature experience, religious earnest- 
ness, and genuine Christian heroism, was the veteran 
Abolitionist and loyal friend of Garrison, the ‘ Restora- 
tionist’”’ Apostle, Adin Ballow, of Mendon,—a man of rare 
sagacity, disinterestedness, and self-sacrificing zeal,—who 
shortly after became the founder and patriarch of the 
“* Hopedale Community of Practical Christians,’’ and whose 
most instructive history of that generous movement will, 
let us hope, be published ere his serene sunset brightens 
into the morning of Heaven’s new day. A second of these 
leaders was the illustrious compeer of Emerson, A. Bronson 
Alcott, who a few years later, with two of his English co- 
labourers,—the discipies of James Pierrepont Greaves,— 
tried their best, though in vain, to open a small ‘ Paradise 
Regained” at “‘ Fruitlands,” near ‘‘ Harvard,’’ Massachu- 
setts. Anda third was David Mack, a devoted Teacher, 
whose longing was to combine in living harmony Moral 
and Industrial with Intellectual Education, and who with a 
company of earnest co-labourers, established an Association 
at Northampton, in the Connecticut Valley—the survivors 
of which still worship together in a Society once ministered 
to for many years by the eloquent and uncompromising 
reformer, Charles Burleigh. These and several other high:v 
intellectual and humane persons were at one in their desire 
for a Reorganisation of Society. But after several consul- 
tations, it became apparent, that they could not, without 
sacrificing some of their most cherished convictions, unite 
together in one ample scheme, with adequate resources and 
well-assorted companies of skilled workers, as proposed by 
George Ripley. And so with reciprocated benedictions they 
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parted company. Contenting themselves, then, as they best 
could with their reduced plans, he and his friends took imme- 
diate steps to organise their comparatively simple enterprise 
in West Roxbury, to which they gave the pleasant name of 
“Brook Farm,” from a stream running through their 
grounds, little foreseeing the world-wide celebrity which 
their modest effort to lead a healthful, useful, kindly, refined 
and elevating life of ‘‘ Christian Fraternity” was destined 
to attain. The full Title of the Association, finally adopted, 
was ‘THE Brook Farm INsTITUTE OF AGRICULTURE AND 
EDUCATION.” 

And thus are we brought to that play-work and picnic 
season for onlookers, that strenuous and tantalising transi- 
tion period for the energetic leaders, which has been so 
graphically sketched, with his characteristic half-weird 
sadness and half-comic irony, by Hawthorne. But let 
readers of his fascinating ‘‘ Blithedale Romance ” constantly 
bear in mind, that ‘‘ Miles Coverdale”—otherwise Haw- 
thorne himself—heard only the prelude and opening bars of 
the “‘ Allegro’’ of the ‘‘ Brook Farm Symphony,” and had 
withdrawn into the distance long before the opening of its 
profoundly pathetic ‘‘ ANDANTE” movement. Be it also 
heedfully remembered that the characters in that “Fancy 
Fair” are “compositions,” ‘ studies,” ‘‘ drawings of pic- 
turesque bits” only, and in no single instance a portraiture 
from life. Especially should it be made known,—from the 
distinct assurances of Hawthorne himself, repeated again 
and again to intimate friends—that he never dreamed of 
sketching his friend Margaret Fuller—as has been so care- 
lessly said—under the form of ‘‘ Zenobia.”” On the contrary, 
that brilliant heroine is a combination of commanding and 
attractive, yet dangerous traits drawn from Two ladies,—of 
totally different type, alike in spiritual tendencies and out- 
ward appearance, from Miss Fuller—whom the author of 
“The Scarlet Letter’? met at Brook Farm, during the 
summer of 1841. 

The temptation becomes here very strong for the writer 
of this review to tell his own story of the Brook Farm 
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Association! But he was so intimately related, from first to 
last, with George and Sophia Ripley, by sharing their per. 
sonal confidence, and so involved with the whole enterprise 
from its inception to its dissolution, that. he cannot give 
such a narrative with impartial equity—even if room could 
be afforded for so long a tale of vital interest. The more 
satisfactory and honest way, therefore, of dealing with this 
rich topic, is to quote a few significantly illustrative extracts 
from this Life of Ripley, and then to refer all readers to 
Mr. Frothingham’s Third and Fourth Chapters, which 
contain the truest, fullest, justest, and in every way most 
trustworthy record of this brave and beautiful attempt. to 
organise a ‘‘ Heaven-in-Leasts,’’—to use Swedenborg’s fine 
phrase—ever yet given. 

And first let us present George Ripley’s own IDEAL,—as 
revealed in several letters written during the long period of 
forty years, from 1840 to 1880,—in order to prove how brightly 
this vision shone before him, as ‘the Light of all his 
seeing,” from the noontide to the sunset of his energetic life. 


This will be found set forth with admirable lucidity and 


largeness in passages from a letter to Emerson, dated 
November, 1840 :— 


Our conversation in Concord was of such a general nature, that 
I do not feel as if you were in complete possession of the IpEa of 
the Association, which I wish to see established. And as we 
have now a prospect of carrying it into effect, at an early period, 
I wish to submit the plan to your judgment, that you may decide 
whether it is one, that can have the benefit of your aid and co- 
operation, Our objects are, as you know, to insure a more 
natural union between Intellectual and Manual labour than now 
exists; to combine the Thinker and the Worker, as far as possible, 
in the same individual ; to guarantee the highest mental freedom, 
by providing all with labour, adapted to their taste and talent, 
and securing to them the fruit of their industry ; to do away with 
the necessity of menial services, by opening the advantages of 
education and the profit of work for all; and thus to prepare a 
society of liberal, intelligent, and cultivated persons, whose 
relations with each other would permit a more simple and 
wholesome life, than can be had amidst the pressure of our 
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competitive institutions. , . . , Our farm would. be a place for 
improving the race of men, that lived on it; thought would preside 
over the operations of labour, and labour would contribute to the 
expansion of thought ; we should have industry without drudgery: 
and true equality without vulgarity. . . . I can imagine no 
plan which is suited to carry into effect so many “divine ideas” 
as this. If wisely prosecuted, it will be a light over the country 
and thisage. If not the sunrise, it will be a Mornine Stan. As 
a practical man I see clearly that we must have some such 
arrangement, or all changes, less radical, will be nugatory.. I 
believe in the divinity of labour. . . . I wishtoseea Society 
of Educated Friends, working, thinking, and living together, with 
no strife, except that of each to contribute the most to the benefit 
of all. Personally, my tastes and habits would lead me in 
another direction. For I have a passion for being independent of 
the world, and of every man in it. This I could easily do, on 
the estate now offered, where I could have a “‘ City of God” ona 
small scale of my own. . . . But I feel bound to sacrifice 
this private feeling inthe hope of a great social good. I shall be 
anxious to hear from you. Your decision will de much towards 
settling the question with me, whether the true time has come 
for the fulfilment of a high hope, or whether the work will belong 
to a future generation. All omens are favourable; a singular 
union of diverse talents is ready for the enterprise ; everything 
indicates that we ought to arise and build. And if we let slip 
this occasion, the unsleeping Nemesis will deprive us of the 
boon we ask. For myself I am sure, that I can never give 
so much thought to it again; my mind must act on other objects 
and I shall acquiesce in the course of fate with grief that so fair a 
light is put out. 


Again, in 1845, after four years of Brook Farm experiences, 
he wrote as follows to one of the friends of the ‘“‘ Com- 
munity ” at Skeneateles in New York :— 


Although my present strong convictions are in favour of ‘Co. 
operative Association’ rather than of ‘‘ Community of Property,” 
I look with an indescribable interest on every attempt to redeem 
Society from its corruptions. The evils arising from Trade and 
Money, it appears to me, grow out of our Social Organisation, 
not from an intrinsic vice in the things themselves. And the 
abolition of private property would so far destroy the independence 
of the individual, as to interfere with the great object of all 
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Social Reform,—namely, the development of humanity,—the 
substitution of a race of free, noble, holy men and women 
instead of the dwarfish and mutilated spectres which now cover 
the earth. The great problem is to guarantee Individualism 
against the masses on the one hand, and the Masses against the 
individual on the other. . . . Inour own little “ Association” 
we practically adopt many ‘ Community” elements. We are 
eclectics and learners. But day by day increases our faith and 
joy in the Principle of “ Compixep Inpusrry,” and of bearing 
each other's burdens instead of seeking every man his own. 

One danger proceeds from the growing interest in the subject ; 
and that is, the crowd of converts who desire to help themselves 
rather than to help the movement. It is as true now as it was 
of old, that he who would follow this new ‘‘ Messiah,” must 
“‘ deny himself and take up his cross daily,” or he cannot “ enter 
the kingdom.” The path of transition is always covered with 
thorns, and marked with the bleeding feet of the faithful We 
must drink the water of Marah, that others may feed on the grapes 
of Eschol. We must depend on the power of self-sacrifice in man, 
not on appeals to his selfish nature, for the success of our efforts. 
This truth must not be covered up in describing the Paradise for 
which we hope. 


Finally,—as one slight indication that the garland of 
friendship which bound the heart of the veteran scholar 
and reformer to his Brook Farm children and associates 
was kept perennially fresh—comes this bright blossom of 
grateful memory and ever-young hope, from a letter dated 
in the spring of 1880 a few weeks only before his New 
Birth :— 


Never can I think of you under any other name than that 
which so deeply interested me in your childhood. . . . Your 
charming letter gave me a thrill of pleasure, recalling so vividly 
the bygone days, when a child in appearance but a woman in 
thought and feeling, your original and racy character awakened 
in me a “ real affection,” as you justly called it, which has never 
for one moment been dimmed from that time to the present. 
I rejoice, more than I can tell you, in the kindly and beautiful 
remembrances which I am constantly receiving from my old 
pupils and associates of the Brook Farm life, which was then 
only a name for an enthusiastic endeavour to organise a purer 
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and better social state, but which has since become celebrated in 
romance andhistory. . . . I have reached nearly the limit of 
four-score years, but I find that age thus far makes little 
difference in my attachment to early friends, in my enjoyment of 
life, or in my intellectual activity. 


And he might well have added:—*‘ Neither has prolonged 
existence dimmed my Ideal of a Heavenly Era of Human 
Society.” For in the very last interview held with the 
sunny and smiling, white-haired octogenarian, by the writer 
of this article in 1880, a month only before his departure, he 
talked as enthusiastically over his dear old Brook Farm 
aspirations, as he was wont to do in his eloquent prime. 
His ‘“‘ Morning-Star,” as he called it, in his letter to Emer. 
son, had only become his Evening Star, as he was about 
to join the Blessed Societies of the “‘ Just made perfect ” in 
the ‘‘ City of Peace.”’ 

Such was George Ripley's Ideal. And now how far was 
this made real in the ‘‘ Brook Farm Institute of Agriculture 
and Education’? An extract or two from its “‘ Articles of 


Association, executed” on September 29, 1841, will suffi- 
ciently indicate the first form of the newly-organised society. 


The Object of the Association is to purchase such estates as 
may be required for the establishment and continuance of an 
Agricultural, Literary, and Scientific School or College, and to 
provide such lands and houses, animals, libraries, and apparatus, 
as may be found advantageous to the main purpose of the Asso- 
ciation. 

The whole property of the Association, real and personal, shall 
be vested in and held by Four Trustees, elected annually by the 
Association ; and all persons, who shall hold one or more Shares 
of the Stock of the Association, shall be members; and every 
member shall be entitled to one vote on all matters relating to 
the funds of the Association. 

No Shareholder shall be liable to any assessment whatever on 
the Shares held by him; nor shall he be held responsible in his 
private property, on account of this Association ; nor shall the 
Trustees or any officer or agent of the Association have any 
authority to do anything which shall impose personal responsi- 
bility on any Shareholder, by making any contracts or incurring 
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any debts, for which the Shareholders shall be individually or 
personally responsible. 


The Association guarantees to ons Shareholder the interest 
of five per cent. annually, on the amount of Stock held by him 
in the Association, and this interest may be paid in Certificates 
of Stock and credited on the books of the Association ; provided, 
however, that each Shareholder may at the time of the annual 
settlement draw on the funds of the Association, not otherwise 
appropriated, to an amount not exceeding that of the interest 
credited in his favour. 

In the annual settlement with individual members, each 
member shall be allowed board in proportion to the time 
employed for the Association ; that is, one year’s board for one 
year’s labour ; one half-year’s board for one half-year's 
labour, &c. 

Three hundred days’ labour shall be considered equal to one 
year's labour, and shall entitle a person to one Share of the 
annual dividend ; and no allowance shall be made for a greater 
amount of labour. 


The ‘‘ Brook Farm Institute of Agriculture and Educa- 


tion’ was therefore a Jornt Stock AssocraTion for com- 
bined Industry, and not a Community. The Capital Stock of 
the Association was divided into Shares of Five Hundred 
Dollars each, and might be increased to any amount at the 
pleasure of the Association. It was provided, also, that no 
Share should be transferred from one person to another 
without the consent of the Trustees, and that no such 
transfer should be valid without their signature. Each 
Shareholder, moreover, was allowed to withdraw his 
amount of Stock and whatever interest was due thereon, 
by giving twelve months’ notice to the Trustees of the 
Association. And under this form the Society began its 
operations. With the subscriptions actually paid in, a 
farm of two hundred acres was bought, for ten thousand five 
hundred dollars, in West Roxbury, about nine miles from 
Boston. The site was a pleasant one, in close vicinity to 
some of the most wealthy, capable and zealous friends of 
the enterprise, such as Mr. and Mrs. George Russell, whose 
generosity was equal with their prosperity and practical 
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energy, and their relatives, Francis George Shaw, an 
accomplished scholar and large-hearted philanthropist, and 
his lovely and like-spirited wife. The estate was charm- 
ingly diversified with hill and hollow, meadow and upland, 
with a pine and fir-grove on its border. It was hallowed, 
moreover, by touching historical associations,—as-it was 
the spot where the ‘‘ Apostle to the Indians, Eliot,”’ had 
ministered to his “ red-skinned ”’ brothers, and the grave of 
the devoted missionary was near by. Later experience 
proved indeed that the soil was unfit for lucrative tillage 
without costly manuring; and it lacked unfortunately all 
water power for manufactures, and varied forms of in- 
dustry. But for the purposes of an “ Agricultural and Edu- 
cational Institute,” it in a measure sufficed ; while in an 


esthetic and sanitary point of view it was most attractive. 

At first, the difficulties of ‘‘ housing” the large Family were 
considerable, as only one large gable-roofed, long-spreading 
homestead, with its sheds, outbuildings and barns, stood 
ready to welcome them,—over whose front branching old 


trees spread an arcade, which was called the ‘‘ Hive.” But 
as soon as possible the Ripleys built an ample mansion, on 
the highest ridge of the domain, with drawing-rooms,—which 
would serve for musical entertainments, festive assemblies, 
educational purposes, and as a chapel for worship on the 
lower floors, with dormitories for families ‘and single persons 
above. This was named the “‘ Eyrie.” Then, in due season, 
were erected the spacious “‘ Pilgrim House,” and two 
“ Villas” for single families. And so gradually the grow- 
ing company found more or less commodious habitation, 
and were peacefully gathered in their ‘‘ Associated Home.” 
The central kitchen, dining-room, laundry, &c., were estab- 
lished at the ‘“‘ Hive.’”” And then, made comparatively com- 
fortable and contented with their simple style of life, the 
“Brook Farmers” were ready to carry on their agricul- 
tural operations and organise their school. 

The farm, garden, orchard, horses, cattle, cows, &c., were 
placed under the charge of their most experienced leaders ; 
and all members were welcomed to take any part in out- 
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ward labours or in household avocations, to which their 
inclinations prompted them, and for which their past train- 
ing and habits had given a befitting preparation. All work 
was freely open for the energetic, cheerful, good-tempered, 
and patient ; and shiftless idlers or meddlesome busy-bodies 
alone were unwelcome. Thus in spirit and in deed the 
Golden Rules were loyally obeyed: ‘‘ Let him that would 
be greatest among you be most the servant of all,” and 
** Never ask nor permit any fellow being to do for you what 
you would not gladly, without loss of self-respect or sense 
of shame, do in turn for them.” All associations with 
‘‘ menial service” were thus utterly banished ; and on every 
side were seen and heard only the smiling faces, cheery 
voices, merry laughter, or gay songs of heartily co-working 
friends, intent in pursuit of the common good. The pre- 
siding spirit of universal refinement that overruled and 
animated all found fit expression in Ripley’s own words :— 


This community aims to be rich, not in the metallic represen- 
tation of wealth, but in the weaura itself, which money should 
represent, namely, leisure to live in all the faculties of the soul. 

. . In the end, it hopes to be enabled to provide not only 
all the necessaries, but all the elegances desirable for bodily and 
spiritual health,—Books, Apparatus, collections for Science, 
works of Art, and means of Beautiful Amusement. These are 
to be common to all. And thus the object, which alone refines 
the passion for individual accumulation, will no longer exist for 
desire ; and, whenever the sordid passion appears, it will be 
seen in its naked selfishness. . . . Every one must labour 
for the community, in a reasonable degree, or not taste its benefits. 
The Principles of the organisation, therefore, will determine its 
members. These Principles are Co-operation in social matters, 
instead of Competition or balance of interests; and Individual 
Self-unfolding, in the faith that the whole soul of humanity is in 
each man and woman. The former of these is the application 
of the Love of Man, the latter of the Love of God to Lirr. 


Thus the whole of earthly existence was, in hope, trans- 
formed into a High School and University for moulding 
human beings into the image of the Universal Father, and 
fitting them for truly heavenly communion, here and here- 
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after. Thus are we led to glance next at Brook Farm re- 
garded as an ‘‘ Educational Institute.” And certainly few 
schools in New England were ever organised with a better 
staff of Instructors. Mr. Ripley himself taught Intellectual 
and Moral Philosophy and Mathematics; Mrs. Ripley gave 
lessons in History and Modern Languages; George P. 
Bradford took the department of Belles-Lettres ; Charles A. 
Dana had classes in Greek and German, and John §. 
Dwight in Latin and Music. Others were employed in the 
primary and infant schools. There was also a teacher in 
Drawing and Painting, and another in theoretical and prac- 
tical Agriculture. And, as Mr. Frothingham well says :— 


The teaching was of a high order, not so much by reason of 
the undeniably high accomplishments of the instructors, as in 
consequence of the singular enthusiasm which animated all con- 
cerned in the school, pupils no less than preceptors. Especially 
in music was the standard of taste exacting. The boys and girls 
of Brook Farm were familiar with the compositions of Haydn, 
Mozart, Beethoven, Mendelssohn, Schubert, before the initia- 
tion began elsewhere. There was a genuine passion for improve- 
ment in intellectual arts, a thirst for knowledge, a hunger for 
mental stimulus of a powerful kind. 


Having thus briefly sketched in outline the two chief 
aspects of this ‘‘ Agricultural and Educational Institute,” 
let us next try to behold the living Association as it pre- 
sented itself to the eyes of the crowds of visitors, drawn to 
Brook Farm incessantly by motives of cordial sympathy or 
of amused criticism,—who were invariably greeted with 
gracious courtesy, however ill-timed or intrusive might be 
their visits. For in the words of Mr. Frothingham :— 


The undertaking was so interesting, that few people who had 
at heart the condition of society remained wholly aloof. The 
public curiosity was insatiable. During one year there were more 
than four thousand visitors. Every fine day brought a crowd. The 
multitude became occasionally an incumbrance, so that the time 
of the members was uncomfortably encroached on, and their 
occupations disturbed. . . . The well-to-do people of the 
world, the contented, the comfortable, the a, is Wits 
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regarded it as a Utopia, visionary, chimerical, notional, absurd 
—a butt for ridicule. But the hungry of heart, the democratic, 
the aspiring, the poor in spirit or in purse, those who sought a 
refuge or a place of rest . . . knocked for admission at its 
doors. 


O. A. Brownson, in an article written for the Democratic 
Review, after describing the “originator and leader of 
Brook Farm as a man of rare attainments, one of our best 
scholars, and as a metaphysician second to none in the 
country,” goes on to say: ‘“‘ A few men and women of like 
views and feelings grouped themselves around him, not as 
their master, but as their friend and brother ;’’ and con- 
tinues: ‘‘This Association essentially breaks the family 
caste, while it preserves the FAMILY inviolate. Individual 
property is recognised and held sacred.” He concludes by 
dwelling on ‘the Christian Democracy of the establish- 
ment, the goodwill, the admirable teaching, the cheerful 
toil, the happiness of the children, the serviceableness of 
the women, the diligence in the farm, garden and fruit 
culture, the cordial humanity, the glad self-sacrifice, the 
extraordinary combination of religious enthusiasm with 
wsthetic taste”’ of Brook Farm. 

Hawthorne always, to the end of his career, spoke of 
“his old and affectionately-remembered home at Brook 
Farm as certainly the most romantic episode in his life.” 
He had at an earlier period testified to its healthful gladness 
and genial courtesy. He remarks: ‘‘ The household, being 
composed in great measure of children and young people, is 
generally a cheerful one enough, even in gloomy weather. 
It would be difficult to conceive beforehand how much can 
be added to the enjoyment of a home by mere sunniness of 
temper and liveliness of disposition.” 

A writer in the Atlantic Monthly, of October, 1878, 
recalling her happy memories of Brook Farm—a lady of 
much refinement, a good observer, and a frank narrator— 
sums up her experience by saying: ‘‘ Naturally exclusive 
and fastidious, a spell was woven round me, which entered 
into my very heart, and led me to nobler and higher 
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thoughts than the world ever gave me.” Margaret Fuller 
—whose insight was all but infallible—after bearing her 
friendly tribute to the consistent dignity of Mr. and Mrs. 
Ripley, records :—‘‘ I find the tone of society much sweeter. 
There is a pervading spirit of mutual tolerance with great 
sincerity. There is no longer a passion for grotesque 
freaks of liberty, but a disposition, rather, to study and 
enjoy the liberty of law.” And to quote one more out of 
countless testimonies to the unique charm of the Brook 
Farm Society in its prime, the editor of the New York Sun, 
one of the earliest, ablest, most constant and influential 
friends of the enterprise, C. A. Dana, in a eulogistic tribute 
to George Ripley, immediately after his friend’s decease in 
1880, wrote: ‘‘It is not too much to say, that every person 
who was at Brook Farm for any length of time, has ever 
looked back upon it with a feeling of satisfaction. The 
healthy mixture of manual and intellectual labour, the 
kindly and unaffected social relations, the absence of every- 
thing like assumption or servility, the amusements, the 
discussions, the friendships, the ideal and poetical atmo- 
sphere, which gave a charm to life—all these combine to 
create a picture, towards which the mind turns back with 
pleasure as to something distant and beautiful, not else- 
where to be met with in the routine of this world.” 

And finally, to crown the picture of this singular combi- 
nation of practica] energy, intellectual refinement, poetic 
aspiration, esthetic grace and social courtesy, with high- 
toned mutual reverence, let Octavius Frothingham,—unsur- 
passed as he is among his compeers for pure and lofty 
idealism and spiritual largeness and freedom,—bear his 
impartial testimony to the religious character and tenden- 
cies of Brook Farm :— 


The Institution, though far from being “ religious,’ in the 
usual sense of the word, was enthusiastically religious in spirit 
and purpose. Faith in the divinity of natural impulse may have 
been excessive; but emphasis was so strongly laid on the 
divinity that the common dangers of following impulse were 
avoided. Confidence in freedom may have been exaggerated ; 

36—2 
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but inasmuch as the freedom was interpreted as liberty to 
become wise and good, simple and self-sacnficing, gentle and 
kind, its earthward tendency was no cause of anxiety. There 
was no theological creed, no ecclesiastical form, no inquisition 
into opinions. . . . The thoughts of all were heartily 
respected ; and while some listened with sympathy to Theodore 
Parker . . . at the funeral of one who died in the Episcopal 
faith, the services were conducted in accordance with that 
Ritual. There were many Swedenborgians in the company; in 
fact, there was a decided leaning towards the views of the 
Swedish mystic ; but no attempt was made to fashion opinion in 
that or inany other mould. The spirit of hope in the Associa- 
tion was too elevated for that. Its aim was practical, not 
theoretical, not transcendental. In the same breath, it must 
be added, it was in a high sense spiritual, and practical because 
it was spiritual ; that while it aimed at the physical and mental 
elevation of the poorer classes, it did so because it believed in 
their natural capacity for elevation as Children of God. The 
leaders trusted in the power of light and love, in natural truth 
and justice, and were persuaded that the world could be helped 
by nothing else. They believed ; therefore they toiled. More 
than this, they felt themselves to be Curistians. The name of 
Jesus was always spoken with earnest reverence. Their discus- 
sions were always within the limits of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, and never conducted in the interest of denial or scepticism. 


And here, after watching the brightening of George 
Ripley’s orb of day from the spring dawn to its summer 
solstice noon, let us bid him ‘‘ Good-bye” amidst its glow. 
The culminating hour of his human blessedness was when, 
with his enthusiastic wife beside him, they beheld the long- 
hoped-for ‘‘ Associated Home” successfully organised, and 
gathered around them the bright-eyed companies of youths, 
maidens and little children, whom they fondly dreamed 
were to grow up as co-heirs in their earthly Eden. 

To follow on under the disastrous eclipse, that dimmed 
though it never darkened in utter gloom their bright Ideal, 
in the downfall of Brook Farm,—and thence to trace the 
pilgrimage of the exiles, as with weary feet and wasted 
strength they trod their thorn-strewn path through debt 
and poverty, struggle and illness, till the saintly Sophia lay 
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down to sleep, clad in the robes of the “‘ Benedictine Sisters 
of Mercy,” which with his own loving hands, aided by a 
silver-haired patriarch of the Order, the reverent husband 
wrapped her in, as winding sheet ; and then to do the least 
justice to the calm submission, the unfaltering courage, the 
steadfast fidelity, and ever-smiling good-cheer, with which 
he took up, once more, life’s burdens and bravely bore 
them, till he had won his way to honourable competence, 
and when in his serene age he was recognised as the first 
Critic in the United States, and had gained universal 
applause, as Editor in Chief of the thoroughly scholarly 
American Encyclopedia, would need another article as long 
as this, which has already trespassed beyond its appointed 
bounds. Enough, however, has been said, let us trust, to 
prompt readers to order this beautiful biography from its 
Boston and New York publishers. And henceforth may 
his British brethren in the realm of Letters, Social Re- 
form, and Religious Unity rank beside Bryant, Dana, 
Longfellow, Emerson, Dewey, Bellows, Garfield, and Cooper, 
with other contemporaries,—whose stars now make so 
bright a constellation in the sky of the Western Republic, 
—the name of GrEorGE RIPLEY. 


Wituiam Henry CHANNING. 





SCIENCE TEACHING AS A RELIEF FROM THE 
OVERSTRAIN IN EDUCATION. 


the April number of this Review the Rev. R. A. 

Armstrong brought a very heavy indictment against 
the modern system of education, more especially with 
regard to elementary schools under Government inspection, 
but not excepting from his general criticism the Grammar 
Schools and Girls’ High Schools. After pointing out how 
the method of ‘* payment by results”’ dominates the whole 
system of cur State-aided elementary education, he showed 
that the livelihood of the teacher depends directly or in- 
directly upon the percentage of children he can push 
through the ordeal of examination, and the number of 
subjects he can crowd into their brains. As a consequence 
of this, it followed that ‘‘ the question how far the nervous 
systems of the teaching fraternity are affected by the pres- 
sure of successive Codes,” was one of extremely grave 
moment in estimating our national education. When, 
in addition, the effects of this excessive strain upon the 
children themselves were considered, we were, in Mr. 
Armstrong’s opinion, obliged ‘‘to face the fact of terrible 
physical evil in our national system of education,—a whole- 
sale undermining of health which must tell with redoubled 
power in the second generation.” 

The intention of this article—the object of which is 
sufficiently indicated by its titie—is not to controvert the 
position assumed by Mr. Armstrong, since it is a very 
strong one, and in some points, perhaps, practically unas- 
sailable ; and the purpose of the present writer would be 
served equally well, if not better, if the situation were even 
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worse than it is, or, at any rate, worse than it is admitted 
to bé by the defenders of the present system. It may 
sound almost paradoxical to assert that any relief to over- 
strained children and teachers can be given by the introduc- 
tion of fresh subjects of instruction, and additional claims 
upon their already overtaxed attention; but, as I shall 
presently show, this remarkable result has actually been 
attained for some years in the Board Schools of Liverpool 
and of Birmingham, by the introduction of a wisely con- 
ceived and admirably carried out system of instruction in 
Elementary Science. 

Less than fifty years ago, a Prime Minister, Lord Mel- 
bourne, gave as his opinion on the education of the people 
that ‘it were best they should be left alone ;”’ while the 
Bishop of Durham added that “‘ education was not likely to 
make its way among the poor.” It is possible that people 
still exist who hold these opinions, but they seldom or 
never venture to express them openly ; and yet it is difficult, 
on any other hypothesis, to account for some of the 
attempts to restrict and hinder progress which are occa- 
sionally met with. If, however, the spirit of these two 
remarks be confined to the education of the poor in elemen- 
tary science, they may be accepted as expressing the 
openly avowed opinions of a much larger number of people 
than it is at all pleasant to contemplate, and the concealed 
convictions of at least as many more. The great import- 
ance of Science as one of the instruments of the higher 
education, would probably be admitted by all readers of the 
Modern Review, although there might be differences of 
opinion among them as to the relative value to be assigned 
to it as compared with other modes of culture. It may be 
well to remind those who would be disposed to place it 
somewhat low down in the scale, of the very greatly 
increased recognition which it has obtained during the last 
ten years, from those whose special business it is to study 
the educational value of various methods of instruction. To 
go no farther at present than the two largest public schools 
in England, Eton, and Clifton College;—at Eton, the 
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governing body of the school has recently caused to be 
erected a set of new “schools” devoted entirely to the 
teaching of Science, where Physics, Chemistry, and even 
Biology can be not merely taught to, but practically studied 
by, the boys; while at Clifton College, the whole curricu- 
lum was, a few years ago, arranged by the then head- 
master, Rev. Dr. Percival (himself an ardent classic, but 
an educationalist first, and a classic after), in such a way 
that the attendance upon a certain amount of Science- 
teaching per week was compulsory upon every boy. The 
traditions brought thence from Rugby by the present head- 
master, Rev. J. M. Wilson, are quite a sufficient guarantee 
that the claims of Science will not be disregarded under 
the new régime. 

It may be urged, however, with some force, that while it 
may be all very well to give an insight into scientific 
methods and aims to young gentlemen, some of whom are 
going to the Universities, while others are intended for a 
professional or business life in which a smattering of scien- 
tific knowledge may eventually be turned to some practical 
account, it is quite another thing in the case of young 
people of the poorer classes, since they have only a limited 
time at school, and their whole attention while there is at 
present absorbed by the necessity for passing certain speci- 
fied examinations, upon their success in which not only the 
credit, but the actual livelihood, of their teachers depend. 
My main purpose, however, is to show that even if a small 
fraction of the time now devoted in such schools to the 
mechanical grinding in the “‘ three R’s,”’ be appropriated to 
instruction in elementary science by methods and in a 
manner to be hereafter described, the actual effect will be 
(for the experiment has been repeatedly tried upon a large 
scale) that the general intelligence of the children is 
quickened to such an extent, that even under the present 
system of ‘‘ payment by results,” a larger percentage of 
‘‘passes’’ is obtained than in corresponding schools where 
the whole available time is occupied in the usual way. 

Probably no one would be disposed now to dispute the 
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beneficial influence upon the mind of variety in occupation, 
whether bodily or mental; the only instance that it is, 
perhaps, worth while to allege in this connection, is that of 
the ‘ Half-timers’’ in the cotton manufacturing districts. 
When Government first interfered to protect these poor 
children, it was found as a matter of fact that if their time 
was divided between the factory and the schoolroom, the 
progress made in each case by any given child was nearly 
as great as though his or her whole time had been devoted 
to either separately. It is quite conceivable, therefore, that 
with at any rate the lower classes in elementary schools, 
better results than are now attained might be secured by 
a more judicious appropriation of the time at present 
occupied. 

It has been remarked, and with great justice, that the 
best elementary schools of twenty years ago were nearly, if 
not quite, equal to those of to-day, and that the improve- 
ment in the intervening period, of which so much has been 
said, has been in the direction of the quantity of the 
work (by a multiplication of good schools of one pattern) 
rather than in its quality. Now it will probably be 
admitted by all whose experience enables them to judge, 
that one of the great shortcomings of the present sytem is 
the mechanical nature of the work done, which reduces the 
children to the state of machines rather than of thinking 
individuals. The Government Inspectors complain unceas- 
ingly of the monotony, want of ease and power, and lack of 
“‘ general intelligence ” exhibited by the children. They 
read correctly, but the words represent or convey no ideas 
to their minds. ‘‘ They can” (to quote an official utter- 
ance) ‘‘ usually work ‘ straightforward’ sums with quickness 
and precision, but they rarely succeed in solving the easiest 
problem.” Some of Mr. Armstrong’s correspondents bore 
striking testimony to this state of things, one saying, 
“ There is not time to train children to think,” and another 
remarking that ‘‘ what will pass, not what will educate, is 
the incentive.” 

Let us now inquire in a little more _tail into the pro- 
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bable effect of science lessons upon the mental constitutions 
of young people. During the first year or two of the life of 
an ordinary child the amount of positive informtion obtained 
regarding the external world is, indeed, remarkable ; as the 
late Dr. Whewell said, in congratulating a friend famous 
for his knowledge and ability, on the birth of a son, 
“Young as he is, he will learn more than you in the next 
twelve months.” And, in the words of Professor Tyndall, 
“ As the child grows he is still an experimenter; he grasps 
at the moon, and his failure teaches him to respect dis- 
tance. At length his little fingers acquire sufficient 
mechanical tact to lay hold of a spoon; he thrusts the 
instrument into his mouth, hurts his gums, and thus learns 
the impenetrability of matter. He lets the spoon fall, and 
jumps with delight to hear it rattle against the table. The 
experiment made by accident is repeated with intention, 
and thus the young student receives his first lessons upon 
sound and gravitation. There are pains and penalties, 
however, in the path of the inquirer; he is sure to go 
wrong, and Nature is just as sure to inform him of the 
fact. He falls downstairs, burns his fingers, cuts his hand, 
scalds his tongue, and in this way learns the conditions of 
his physical well-being. This is Nature’s way of proceed- 
ing, and it is wonderful what progress her pupil makes.” 
The difficulty of thoroughly entering into the mental 
condition of young children will probably be admitted by 
most thoughtful minds. A very interesting contribution to 
the subject, from the pen of Mr. G. Stanley Hall, has lately 
appeared in the Princeton Review, entitled ‘‘ The Contents 
of Children’s Minds.” It is substantially a summary and 
analysis of the answers given to a series of 134 questions 
which were put privately (i.¢e., not in classes) to upwards of 
200 Boston (U.S.A.) school children, with the view of ‘‘ deter- 
mining the individuality of the children so far as conditioned 
by the concepts arising from their immediate environment.” 
Tables are given showing the percentage of children of 
various kinds, and with different previous training, ignorant 
of several common objects or concepts. For example, 
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55 per cent. did not know that wooden things came from 
trees; 69 per cent. were ignorant of the origin of woollen 
things; 75°5 per cent. did not know what season it was; 
to 61 per cent. the words “‘ growing potatoes,” “a snail,’’ 
or ‘a spade ” conveyed no idea. Of 48 children questioned, 
20 believed sun, moon, or stars to live; 15 thought a doll, 
and 16 thought flowers, would suffer pain if burned. Of all 
the children questioned, 48 per cent. thought that at night 
the sun “‘ goes, or rolls, or flies, is blown, or walks, or God 
pulls it up higher out of sight. He takes it to heaven, and 
perhaps puts it to bed, or even takes off its clothes and puts 
them on in the morning, or, again, it lies under the trees, 
where the angels mind it. It may stay where it is, only we 
cannot see it, for it is dark, or the dark rains down so, and 
it comes out when it gets light so it can see.’’ So also the 
moon comes around when people forget to light lamps ; 
sometimes a piece is cut off, and it is only half stuck or 
buttoned into the sky. ‘‘ God lights the stars with matches, 
and blows them out and opens the door and calls them in 
in the morning. Lightning is when God strikes many 
matches at once; He makes rain up in heaven out of 
nothing, keeps it in a big tub, and lets it down witha 
water-hose through a sieve.” We commend this remark- 
able and suggestive article to the serious attention of all 
who have to do with young people. 

Does it not follow, then, that in any rational system of 
education (using that much-abused word in its etymological 
sense of drawing out the faculties of the learner), Nature’s 
method should be followed? Ifso, then Science, which has to 
do especially with man’s relations to the animate and inani- 
mate objects around him, should be taught, not by the dry 
reading of lessons upon the subject from a printed page (too 
often under the supervision of an already overworked pupil- 
teacher, who has, by dint of much labour, obtained a super- 
ficial acquaintance with the subject), but by actual demon- 
strations upon the objects treated of, by teachers thoroughly 
conversant with their subject, and impressed with a deep 
sense of its importance both for its own sake and as an 
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instrument of education. Surely this is the only true 
Science-teaching worthy of the name, and the only way in 
which young people should be instructed in elementary 
science ; it is strictly in this sense that the terms Science- 
teaching or Science-lessons are used in this article. 

Bearing in mind, then, the beneficial effects of variety of 
mental occupation in school-work, and the extraordinary 
influence (as to which testimony will presently be adduced) 
of good Science-teaching upon young minds, especially in 
the overworked condition so graphically described by Mr. 
Armstrong, it will not be difticult to understand how great 
a relief from this overstrain, both to pupils and teachers, 
may be found in the appropriation of even an hour or two 
in each week to a ‘‘ Science demonstration.” 

But it will not unnaturally be asked, How is teaching of 
such a character to be obtained, and in what way is the 
system to be worked? Such questions are best answered 
by an examination of the system which has been in opera- 
tion for some years with the happiest results in the Board 
schools of Liverpool and Birmingham. Its origin is thus 
described by Mr. Hance, Clerk to the School Board of 
Liverpool, in a paper read at a conference of school 


managers, and published in the School Board Chronicle 
for Nov. 1st, 1879. 


However important ,I might say essential, may have been the 
system of payment by results introduced by the Revised Code, 
I think that there can be little doubt that the effect of it, as first 
applied—and, to a modified extent, the same still holds good— 
was to reduce education in, I might say, the majority of Govern- 
ment-aided schools to a monotonous “ grind” at reading, writing, 
and arithmetic, of which the ultimate aim appeared to be the 
attainment of mechanical accuracy. This not only did very 
little, if anything, to develop the intelligence in the children, but 
was directly calculated to defeat that object, by generating, in a 
large proportion of cases, a positive distaste for intellectua 
attainments. The Liverpool School Board, as soon as they had 
any schools of their own to manage, were, like most other 
School Boards, greatly impressed with the necessity of pro- 
’ viding a somewhat more varied curriculum, They also felt 
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strongly the importance of introducing some subject specially 
calculated to awaken and exercise the observing faculties 
of the children, and by making this subject common to all their 
schools, to render it a distinctive feature in their educational 
system. With this object they sought and obtained the 
valuable advice of Professor Huxley, Colonel Donelley, and 
other gentlemen of eminence in the world of science. The 
result would, if they bad felt themselves entirely free, have 
probably been the adoption of elementary physics, for both boys 
and girls; but, in view cf the provisions of the New Code as 
to Government grants, and of the importance of having the 
work tested by independent examination, it was decided not 
to go outside of the subjects provided for by the Code. Under 
these circumstances the Board, at the suggestion of the gen- 
tlemen before mentioned, ultimately selected ‘‘ Mechanics” for 
boys, and ‘‘ Domestic Economy” for girls,* as the subjects most 
suitable for their purpose—the definition of these subjects given 
in the New Code being of such a nature as to allow of the 
instruction being considerably expanded in the one case in the 
direction of elementary physics, and in the other in that of 
elementary chemistry, physics, and physiology. In reference 
to the system of instruction, it was, by the same advice, decided 
to absolutely abandon the use of text-books by the scholars, 
and to rely upon oral instruction, accompanied by, or rather 
explaining, appropriate illustrations and experiments. 


The general idea of the scheme thus suggested was first 
worked out in detail in Liverpool, but was speedily adopted 
by the Birmingham School Board, and by it still further 
developed. When in Birmingham some weeks ago, I 
had the very great advantage of practically studying the 
system there under the guidance of Rev. H. W. Crosskey, 
Chairman of the School Management Committee, and of 
Mr. Davis, the energetic Clerk to the Board. The special 
feature of the scheme, and one which is of the very highest 
importance in connection with it, is, that these Science- 
demonstrations are given, not by the ordinary staff of the 
school, but by a specially appointed expert, whose sole duty 


* These being two of the ten “ specific subjects ”’ in which an extra grant 
is made for each child, above Standard IV., who passes a satisfactory 
examination in any of them.—W. L. C. 
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it is to go round from school to school, giving practically the 
same lesson in each one, until all have been visited. The 
apparatus necessary is kept, and the experiments are pre- 
pared, at a central laboratory, built at one of the schools, 
and whatever is needed for a given lesson is carefully 
packed in neatly-partitioned boxes and transported from 
one school to another in a hand-cart. In this way the 
Birmingham demonstrator, Mr. W. Jerome Harrison, F.G.S8. 
(formerly curator of the Museum at Leicester), is able 
during school-hours to give four lessons per day in as many 
different schools ; and at present sixty-two school depart- 
ments are thus receiving such instruction, which i3 given to 
about 1,500 boys and 1,000 girls. Mr. Harrison has two 
assistants, and it occasionally happens, as was the case at 
the time of my “surprise” visit, that he may be teaching 
physics to boys while one of his assistants is expounding 
domestic economy to girls in different rooms of the same 
school at the same time, carriage of apparatus thus being 
saved. ‘‘In Liverpool the number of children under this 
instruction last year was 5,008, of whom 3,407 were 
examined by H.M. Inspector; more than one-half of these 
were in Standard IV., a standard which for the future 
will be excluded from examination,’ as Mr. Hance, the 
Clerk to the Liverpool School Board, writes to me. 

In Birmingham the lessons are given fortnightly; one of 
the regular staff of the school is always present, and it is his 
or her duty in the intervening week to go over the lesson 
again to the class (without the illustrations) and drive it 
home. After this each child writes out notes of the lesson, 
often in reply to questions set, and these notes are revised by 
the demonstrator himself before he next visits the school. I 
looked over several of these, selected at hazard, and was much 
surprised at the ability displayed in some of the answers ; 
the differences between various sets of notes in the wording 
and phrases showed conclusively that the children were 
grasping ideas, and not merely repeating a parrot-lesson. 
Prof. Poynting, who holds the Chair of Physics in Mason 
College, Birmingham, had occasion to examine several boys 
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for a scholarship offered in connection with the system, and 
he spoke to me in very strong terms of the excellent results 
noticeable throughout the examination. In his official 
report upon it he says :— 


Hardly any of the questions in my paper could have been 
answered without independent thought on the part of the can- 
didates, and I had but very few answers showing a want of 
such thought. The boys showed that they had seen and un- 
derstood the experiments which they described, that they had 
been taught to reason for themselves upon them, and that 
they were not merely using forms of words which they had 
learnt, without attaching physical ideas to them. 


The practice of having one or more of the ordinary 
teachers present at the demonstration is fraught with more 
important consequences than at first sight appear. Their 
attention is thus drawn to Science, and to Science well 
taught, as the following quotation from a teacher’s letter 
to Mr. Harrison will show. The writer is one of the 
hardest working assistant-teachers in Birmingham, and his 
testimony is spontaneous :— 


I have attended eight or ten science classes, and gained 
several certificates, but from them all I have not gained so much 
knowledge as by listening to your lessons. 


The duties of the Birmingham demonstrators, however, are 
by no means confined to the day lessons given to the boys and 
girls ; for on two evenings in the week four classes are. held, 
in which one hundred and eighty pupil teachers, exhibi- 
tioners, &c., are receiving practical instruction in Chemistry, 
Electricity, Magnetism, Physiology, and Physiography. 
Further, Mr. Harrison, the chief demonstrator, devotes at 
least one evening per week in the winter months to giving 
elementary popular scientific lectures at the various schools, 
illustrated with lantern photographs, &c., and of this work 
he says: ‘‘ The effect in improving the general intelligence 
of the children, in attracting them to school, and in im- 
proving the regularity of the attendance is, I believe, un- 
questioned.” 
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Although no child is permitted to attend the special 
Science demonstrations until he or she has passed what is 
technically known as the fourth standard, the Birmingham 
Board, acting upon a suggestion from one of H.M. Inspec- 
tors, has issued a very carefully prepared series of ‘‘ Sugges- 
tions regarding the preparation of progressive schemes of 
object lessons in boys’, girls’, and infants’ schools,” in 
order to help the teachers to prepare the scholars of the 
first four standards for the Science course upon which they 
enter when the highest of these is passed. The number of 
new lessons in any one year is fixed at thirty-six, and their 
aim is to place the child in intelligent connection with the 
phenomena by which it is surrounded. These lessons, 
however, are confined to “ objects "’—i.e., matter—those 
which need reference to force being left until the fifth stan- 
dard is passed. 

To enter more in detail into the courses of instruction 
would be beyond the scope of the present article; but it is 
important to bear in mind that under the system which has 
been thus briefly outlined, instruction is given in elemen- 
tary science, by a teacher who is an “‘ expert” in every 
sense, to every child above the fourth standard, as long as 
he remains in the school; and also that each child below 
that standard is, by a series of well-prepared object lessons, 
being gradually trained to take advantage of this higher in- 
struction. In many of our schools, lessons, called by cour- 
tesy ‘‘ object lessons,” are already given ; and the unsatis- 
factory results often attributed to them are due chiefly to 
the disconnected and “‘ scrappy”’ choice of subjects, so that 
we find a lesson on flint succeeded by one on a pin, and 
this again by one on an oyster, and soon. Moreover, they 
are seldom prepared with sufficient care, and are often 
altogether deficient in the all-important point of illustration 
by tangible objects. One of H.M. Inspectors in London 
told me, for example, that he was present once at a lesson 
upon honey, the only illustration of which was an hermeti- 
cally sealed specimen tube, containing a few grains of that 
substance ! 
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The value of instruction in Science mainly depends upon 
the manner in which it is given; and that this should be 
done by actual demonstration and experiment, it has been 
the object of the preceding pages to show. In a paper read 
by the present writer to the Physical Society of London 
on April 14 (and published in the Journal of Education), 
a more detailed description of the Liverpool and Bir- 
mingham system was given, and the opinion of several 
eminent men of science who were present was asked. 
In the discussion which followed, Dr. J. H. Gladstone 
(of the London School Board), Professor G. C. Foster, 
Professor Guthrie, Professor W. Chandler Roberts, and 
others, bore strong testimony to the thorough value and effi- 
cacy of the system, while Dr. W. B. Carpenter stated in addi- 
tion that the scheme appeared to him exactly to realise an 
ideal which he had worked out in his own mind, and that 
he had long been waiting for some opportunity to bring it 
before the public, in ignorance of the fact that it was 
already a fait accompli. So much importance, however, is 
attached by scientific men to the method of teaching, that 
even the most earnest friends of scientific education would 
deprecate the introduction into any kind of schools 
of Science-lessons which did not possess the practical 
characteristics previously insisted on. For the mere read- 
ing of books on elementary science (however well written) 
under a teacher who cares but little for the subject, 
although it may convey a certain amount of actual in- 
formation, must necessarily fail to give that mental training 
which is specially claimed as the particular advantage of 
Science—viz., accurate observation, and close reasoning 
upon observed facts. In a very valuable document recently 
issued by the United States Commissioner of Education, 
the great desirability of the employment of well-trained 
teachers, especially in the case of scientific knowledge, is 
strongly urged: ‘‘ Such knowledge finds its application in 
all arts and industries, and in all measures for the preserva- 
tion of health and life ; and it offers the only means of dis- 
sipating the fears and superstitions, and correcting the 

37 
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foolish practices arising from ignorance of the phenomena 
and laws of Nature.” 

It may be urged as a matter of detail, that although large 
towns like Liverpool and Birmingham can occupy the whole 
time of one or more Science demonstrators, there are prac- 
tical difficulties in the way of smaller towns obtaining these 
advantages. I venture to think that the objection is more 
apparent than real, and that the only thing needed is a little 
concerted action. By a slight extension of the system 
described above, several towns and villages within a 
moderate distance of each other could combine to employ 
a demonstrator who might go from one to another with his 
apparatus, in the manner adopted by many lecturers, and 
worked out in some detail by the Gilchrist Educational 
Trustees, who always group together, usually in fives, for 
five consecutive nights per week, the towns to which their 
lecturers are sent. 

The results of the system here advocated, which have 
been incidentally alluded to, are thus summed up by those 
who have watched it from the commencement :— 

(1) The general quickening of the intellectual life of the 
school. 

(2) The sending of a large number of lads to Science 
classes after leaving school. 

(3) The finding out of lads of exceptional scientific 
ability, and setting them on their road. 

(4) The attracting the attention of the ordinary teachers 
to Science, and to the results of teaching it. 

A great deal of the evidence that Mr. Armstrong brought 
as to overstrain in education, appears to me to show con- 
clusively, that, in the majority of cases, this overstrain 
arises from utter weariness and distaste at the monotonous 
“‘ orind”’ necessary, apparently, to drive home information 
which had to be acquired by what might be termed 
mechanical methods. The “ driving,’ and the “rule of 
grind ’’ cause children to leave school with an utter distaste 
for study. ‘‘To a dull child,” says Mr. Sykes, the able 
President of the Teachers’ Union, “our present system of 
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cram and mechanical drill must make the school-room 
appear as a place of cruel mental torture.” Contrast this 
with the relief afforded by such Science-teaching as I have 
described above, as testified by those who have watched it. 
“The interest displayed by the children,” writes one, ‘‘ is in 
the highest degree pleasurable to witness. It is pleasant, 
too, sometimes, to see a half-timer, who has stolen in from 
his work for this one lesson, standing by the side of the class, 
with grimy arms and rolled-up apron; or a little knot of 
girls released temporarily from ‘minding the baby,’ and 
waiting outside the locked door in order to obtain admission 
to the Science lesson.” Dr. Crosskey writes: “It is a 
wonderful thing to see the power of experimental science 
over the roughest lads. My own belief is that in our young 
blackguards we have a most amazing reserve power of 
scientific research ; they are alive in every sense, and I have 
watched them at the Science-lessons as keenly interested as 
if they were up to mischief in the streets.” At the public 
presentation of degrees of the University of London, in 
May last, Sir John Lubbock (M.P. for the University), in 
speaking upon this very subject, related, amid much 
laughter, how many mothers in various districts in Birming- 
ham had found it necessary to change their washing-days, 
because it was quite impossible to keep their girls at home 
to help them when there was a Science lesson to be given at 
the school. Mr. Hance, the able and obliging Clerk to the 
Liverpool School Board, a man of very wide experience in 
these matters, writes, ‘‘ There can be little doubt that there 
is a large class of minds whose activity is more easily 
promoted, and whose imagination is more readily fired, by 
Physical Science than by Literature, especially of the class 
most met with in elementary schools.” To this testimony 
I may perhaps be permitted to add my own, as that of an 
amateur teacher or demonstrator of Science in the intervals 
of business for the last twenty years, who has never yet 
failed to interest in the glorious facts and truths of Science 
children of all ages, and often of the roughest class, such as 
the street arabs gathered into the Ragged Schools of Bristol. 
37—2 
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The late Prof. Henslow, in his village school in Essex, 
showed what an admirable influence the task of observing, 
discriminating, and classifying plants, had upon the uncouth 
children whom he at first found there. It was not so much 
the positive use of the information gained, as the discipline 
of the mind produced in gaining it, which made the work 
of value. 

Testimony such as this might be multiplied to any desired 
extent, but it will probably be more satisfactory to our 
readers to take the results of the influence of Science teach- 
ing, as shown by the reports of H. M. Inspectors, in support 
of our assertion that elementary instruction in Science so 
quickens a child’s mental life, as to render him more gener- 
ally intelligent. The returns of the Liverpool Board 
Schools afford the clearest testimony on this point. The 
*‘ passes’’ as compared with the numbers presented for 
examination in ordinary subjects were :— 


74°4 per cent. 
745 


Year in which class subjects 
were first examined. 

( Year in which the system of 

Science demonstrations was 

introduced. 


From this it appears that while the average percentage of 
passes in ordinary subjects for the three years prior to the 
introduction of this particular form of Science teaching, was 

. 744, the average percentage in the same subjects in the five 
years succeeding its introduction was 87°8, an actual increase 
of 13} per cent., and an increase on the quantity under 
consideration of 18 per cent., or nearly one-fifth. 

Moreover, the figures for the year 1876-7 show that the 
introduction of the teaching of (some of) the ten specific 
class subjects allowed under the Revised Code, was at once 
followed by a rise of 5 per cent. in the general passes. This 
strongly confirms our opinion of the good effect of variety 
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in subjects taught. Of these ten subjects, six are strictly 
scientific, and four are literary—viz., English, German, 
French, and Latin. According to the returns of the 
Education Department for 1881-2 (omitting fractions, &c.), 
131,000 children were presented for examination in the 
literary subjects, of whom 127,000 took English, while 
127,000 also were presented in the six scientific subjects. 
An analysis of the returns for the years 1878-9 and 1879-80, 
which was prepared in the office of the Liverpool School 
Board, completely justifies the conclusion that the success of 
the various classes of schools recognised by the Department in 
the ordinary subjects, and in the standards which alone are 
examined in specific subjects (viz., 1V. V.,and VI.), varies 
in the same ratio as does their success in specific subjects. 
It must surely be admitted that these figures afford a 
powerful argument in favour of the element of variety in 
subjects of instruction ; and when it is borne in mind that 
more than half of these subjects are scientific, and are 
taken up by nearly half those children who go in for any 
extra instruction at all, and when due consideration is at 
the same time given to the figures previously quoted. 
showing the direct influence of scientific demonstrations, it 
is difficult to avoid the conclusion that, if the object of 
education really be the development of faculty, a place 
much more prominent than hitherto ought to be given to 
the proper teaching of Science in schools of all kinds, and 
more particularly in elementary schools. We do not advo- 
cate the appropriation of more time, but we assert that a 
more judicious distribution of the time now employed—or 
even of less—would in all probability be followed by much 
better results of all kinds than at present. Striking testi- 
mony on this point is afforded by the experience of the 
Birmingham schools. The clerk to that Board writes :— 
“Our head teachers unite in saying that the Science 
lessons do the children so much good, that although they 
have to afford time for them which used to be devoted to 
the ordinary work for the Government examinations, they 
nevertheless gain in results, and they would feel it to be a 
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loss if they were to be deprived of such lessons. This is 
even the case in the girls’ schools, where they are so 
heavily handicapped by the time that has to be devoted to 
needlework, that they can ill afford time for any extra 
lessons whatever.” 

In this age, most educated persons are keenly—in some 
cases perhaps too keenly—alive to solecisms and other 
errors of grammar, considered from the literary point of 
view. Let us hope that the day is not far distant when 
ignorance of the Grammar of Nature will be held in equal 
aversion! In that good time to come, such a picture as 
No. 255 in the present Royal Academy Exhibition (which 
represents a rainbow with the violet streak in the centre of 
the spectrum) will be as sternly rejected for contravening 
the laws of physical science as other pictures now are for 
disregard of the laws of art ; such answers, too, as that of 
the Eton boy who assigned as a reason for the greater 
length of day in summer, the expansion of all bodies by 
heat, will be considered as disgraceful as a false quantity in 
a Latin quotation or a slight error in syntax is now. The 
attainment of such a result is a noble object to strive for, 
and if this work can be set moving it will, I am persuaded, 
end in an intellectual revolution for the mass of our people, 
and the national results of it will be great. 


Wma. Lant CARPENTER. 
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HE first School Board for London was composed 
largely of persons of special distinction and capacity. 
Men and women of thought, culture, literary ability, 
educational knowledge, and general governmental experience, 
like the late Lord Lawrence, Professor Huxley, Miss Emily 
Davies, Mr. W. H. Smith, Canon Miller, Mr. Hepworth 
Dixon, and Lord Sandon, were among its members. The 
conclusions at which they arrived were in every case the 
result of long and careful deliberation, during which the 
views of men of very diverse political and philosophical 
opinions were given and considered. The decision to which 
they ultimately came, therefore, will always be worthy of 
remembrance; and especially in any discussion about the 
subjects of instruction, the conclusions arrived at by the 
Committee on that matter of which Professor Huxley was 
chairman, should be recalled with respect. 
“In junior and senior schools,” says the Code of Regula- 
tions of the London School Board, “ the following subjects 
are essential :— 


‘‘(a) The Bible, and the principles of Religion and 
Morality. . . . 

“(b) Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, English 
Grammar. Book-keeping in senior schools, with Mensura- 
tion in boys’ schools. 

‘(c) Systematised object-lessons, forming a course of 
introduction to science. 

‘«(d) The History of England. 

‘*(e) Elementary Geography. 

“‘(f) Elementary Social Economy. 
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“‘(g) Elementary Drawing. 
**(h) Music; and Drill. 
‘“*(¢t) In Girls’ Schools, Needlework and Cutting Out.” 


This curriculum is surely not too ambitious. But if we 
inquire what has actually been done in our London Board 
Schools in teaching the subjects here enumerated as 
essential, we find that Reading, Writing, and Arithmetic, 
Grammar, Geography, History, Singing, and Drill have 
been generally and fairly taught, but that object-lessons 
have seldom been given, and that Social Economy has been 
entirely neglected—probably it has never been taught in a 
single school. The real reason for this practical refusal on 
the part of the teachers to teach object-lessons and Social 
Economy has been that the Government Code has not 
hitherto included these subjects. The Government 
Inspectors have not examined in them, and no grant has 
been paid for teaching them. By the most natural and 
obvious process in the world, the subjects which brought 
the teachers no return, either in money or in credit with 
their employers, have been neglected in favour of those 
from which emolument and professional reputation might 
accrue. 

The London School Board Code is thus not followed even 
in London, and is only worth referring to as embodying the 
results of the careful deliberations of a body of eminent 
educationists. It is found practically that even in London 
the curriculum of the schools is regulated by the Code of 
the Education Department ; and if this is true of London 
schools, a fortiori it isso of schools elsewhere. The Code 
of the Department, then, is responsible for the scheme of 
our national elementary education; and if there be any 
omissions and defects in the elementary school curriculum, 
the most effective point at which to introduce reform is 
through the Education Department. 

The New Code makes English (grammar, repetition, and 
composition), Geography, and History semi-compulsory 
subjects. It provides for a systematised course of science ; 
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and it allows children above Standard IV. to be taught any 
two of the following ‘‘ specific subjects” :—‘‘ Algebra, Euclid, 
Mechanics, Latin, French, Animal Physiology, Botany, 
Agriculture, Chemistry, Physics, Domestic Economy.” 

Thus, every subject laid down by the first London Board 
as essential is now included in the Code, with one notable 
exception; that is, Social Economy. The only provision for 
teaching this subject is the permissive one which may be 
found in Article 16, as follows:—‘‘Any other subject 
sanctioned by the department may be taken as a specific 
subject, provided that a graduated scheme of teaching it is 
submitted to and approved by the Inspector.” That is to 
say, any teacher who happens to desire to teach Social 
Economy in preference to any one of the twelve specific 
subjects with a scheme for which the Code supplies him, may 
draw out a scheme for himself, and, if his Inspector will 
consent, may give his course and earn a grant on the 
children who pass a written examination in that subject. 

The division of opinion among professed educationists as 
to what are the most essential subjects to teach in elemen- 
tary schools after the rudiments of the “ three R’s” have 
been acquired, may well bewilder the mind of that public 
which does not theorise, but which desires to obtain some 
practical result from the large expenditure of rates and taxes 
on schools and teachers. The general public is careless 
regarding the comparative strength of arguments as to the 
influence of philological and physico-scientific studies upon 
mental development. But if it can be shown that one 
subject is of practical value in after life, the common-sense 
of the mass of electors will combine with the psychological 
analysis of the educationist, in saying that such a subject 
should be selected for elementary school teaching. 

There are sciences which are of use to everybody, and 
even a smattering of which may preserve from mischief and 
error. These are the sciences of daily conduct ; the reasons 
why certain things should be done and certain other things 
avoided in daily life :—Physiology, upon which the laws of 
physical health are founded; and Social Economy, which 
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teaches what conduct is conducive to, and what destructive 
of, social well-being. The physical science is recognised in 
the Code, and, happily, is very popular in schools. Is the 
moral science of less importance? No, surely! Indirect 
social benefit must come from any kind of popular education, 
however vague its aims, however mistaken its method; 
experience shows that (malformations of brain apart) 
increase in intelligence tends to improvement in morality. 
But error and evil are too potent to be sufficiently fought by 
indirect means. The highest moral benefit attainable 
through general elementary education must be sought, and 
the consequent lessening of crime and pauperism must be 
looked for, from direct effort, guided by science, on the part 
of the teachers. The object must be striven for, as was 
well said by the late William Ellis, the apostle of such 
education, through a course of school lessons “ specially 
aiming at teaching what good conduct is, and how itis to be 
attained; and at training so as to inspire a desire and love 
for good conduct—and at teaching what bad conduct is, and 
how it is to be avoided; and at training so as to inspire a 
horror of bad conduct.” 

It is the realisation of the immense importance of giving 
such teaching and training that has led many persons to 
warmly uphold the continuance of theological instruction in 
our schools. But the vast differences of opinion which exist 
upon doctrinal points, and the fact that teachers are but 
human beings with individual opinions upon such points, 
make it necessary to hedge round theological teachings with 
so many precautions against exposition and deduction, that 
the Scripture lesson loses whatever value it might possibly 
possess as a vehicle for moral training. There is, besides, 
this advantage for teaching the right conduct through Social 
Science—that the reason is thereby appealed to, and called 
into play not only to recognise what is right, but also to 
fortify the desire to be a doer of the right class of actions. 

What are the right class of actions in daily industrial life 
admits of no contention. In a civilised and industrial 
country, at least, all sects of parents and teachers are agreed 
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that Industry, Thrift, Forethought, Temperance in the use 
of all good things, Trustworthiness, Kindliness, and Truth- 
fulness, are good qualities and habits; and conversely that 
Laziness, Wastefulness, Intemperance, Falsehood, Reckless- 
ness, Untrustworthiness, Cruelty, are immoral and wrong. 
The good results of the former, the evil consequences of the 
latter, are as obvious upon the most cursory examination of 
the social state, as the influence of sun and atmosphere 
upon vegetable growth. The pangs and misery of mankind 
—Crime, Poverty, and Sorrow—depend, and can be seen by 
children to depend, upon the conduct of the individuals who 
make up society. The study of the elements of Social 
Science leads as directly to the practical inference that moral 
conduct produces happiness and well-being, as a study of 
physiology leads to a perception of the sanitary observances 
which regulate health. Social Economy shows that society 
is founded on the general prevalence of morality, and that 
the more moral conduct prevails the more will the well-being 
of society increase, while every bad man diminishes by the 
measure of his vice the good effect of the arrangement of 
social affairs. The teacher can easily prove to demonstra- 
tion that the whole elaborate arrangements of society for the 
production and distribution of wealth, in all the minutie of 
manufacturing and using, of buying and selling, borrowing 
and lending, division of labour and security of property, 
&c., hinge upon the good conduct of the individuals who 
compose society, of whom the children before him form 
part. Morals thus taught can never be forgotten, never 
misapprehended: and the efforts of the teacher being 
simultaneously directed to securing a good tone in his 
school, his children will be trained to desire to follow what 
they see to be right, and to eschew what they know to be 
wrong actions, opposed to the general well-being. There is 
hardly a child, however evil his home influences, who, if 
asked by an earnest teacher whether he desires to be one of 
the helpers of the Social Economy, or one of the pests of 
his kind who spoil the harmonious working of the whole, 
but will reply that he desires to be honourable, and respected, 
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and useful. And he will mean it, too, and will retain the 

wish and stand by it in life, so far as natural capacity and 
adult surroundings will permit. The mind of the young 
child is pliable and tender, and the moulding influences 
brought to bear upon it will give it a form to be retained 
through many adverse circumstances in after life, up to the 
hour of its dissolution. 

This view of the practical value of the study is presented 
first, because of the obvious importance of seizing the only 
opportunity which school life affords for systematic moral 
training. But turning to the consideration of Social 
Economy merely as a subject of instruction, it is difficult to 
see that any other “extra subject” is of equal practical 
utility in application to daily life. 

“What can be more important for a labouring man to 
know,” asked the Commissioners on the State of National 
Education in 1861, ‘than the causes which regulate the 
amount of his wages, the hours of his work, the regularity 
of his employment, and the prices of what he consumes? 
The want of such knowledge,’’ they truly added, ‘‘ leads him 
constantly into error and violence, destructive to himself 
and his family, oppressive to his fellow-workmen, injurious 
to his employers, and mischievous to society.” 

These wise words have tenfold the force now that they 
had then, for now the working man is a voter. The fran- 
chise is the fulcrum upon which he can rest the lever of his 
strength—the strength numerical, and the strength of an 
intense and bitter earnestness, which grows out of the hard 
conditions of his daily life—and so move the world. Of 
what infinite importance it is that the working class should 
be rightly instructed in the elementary truths of Social 
Science! To those who know the world into which the 

babes of that class are born—to those who know even a 
little about the squalor, the fatigue, the hopelessness, of the 
daily life of even the more hard-working and respectable 
men and women of the poorer class—to those who have 
penetrated deeper into the wordless depths, and seen the 
privation, the struggle, the suffering of existence to myriads 
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of human creatures—the marvel is not that there are 
criminals, and drunkards, and roughs, but that there are so 
many who toil patiently on, under conditions which they do 
not understand, to their graves: the wonder is not that 
sometimes the revolutionary element breaks out, but that 
our civilised society exists so long, with its fair, smiling, 
upper layer, and its vast masses of deep misery seething 
beneath, without a convulsion. When I think of the 
dens in which I have stood by the side of suffering, 
single small rooms in which herded a whole family, without 
furniture, save a few filthy sticks, without clothing, save a 
few rags for decency, without food, save a few mouthfuls to 
maintain a stunted existence—and when I think of the 
wealthy homes that I know, with satin and velvet for their 
soft seats, and luxurious warm carpets and hangings, and 
wasteful profusion of food, and fires, and bright lights, with 
books, and pictures, and perfumes, and air, and water, and 
cleanliness, and all that the others lack—oh! I cannot but 
wonder that misery does not rush wildly into the homes of 
plenty, and insist upon sharing the too-lavish luxury which 
the wealthy flaunt before the poor. 

And if thus the contrast comes home to me, who have 
seen both, but have never felt the bitterness of poverty, what 
must it do to those who share the pain? Rely upon it that 
the social question is the question of the future. The 
working-man has the vote ; and he sees the wretchedness 
of those who work, contrasted with the ease of the wealthy ; 
will he not seek to ameliorate his condition, by whatever 
seem the nearest means? And will not those nearest 
means in all probability be very mistaken ones, calculated, 
not to elevate the poor, but to reduce rich and poor alike to 
a low level of insecurity and privation? Itis tobe expected 
that the working-classes will, if uninstructed, seek relief by 
legislation in such directions as fixing minimum wages, 
limiting profits, prohibiting free credit, enacting rates in aid 
of wages, protecting native industry, and the like fallacious 
and ruinous expedients for the momentary relief of the grind- 
ing miseries of poverty. Surely they should be taught how 
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and why these things are errors, and be led to look in the 
right direction for the coming reform? Surely they should 
be shown that permanent improvement must be expected, 
not from ill-considered legislative changes, but mainly from 
the spread of knowledge, and the increase of good habits 
and of wisdom of action among us? 

Let them recognise that the duty of the rich towards the 
poor is not to give them eleemosynary aid, or even to supply 
them with work ata fixed rate ; and do not fear their seeing 
plainly, also, what they cannot possibly long be blinded to, 
that a wealthy man who is dishonest, or lazy, or foolish, or 
a spendthrift, or a drunkard, is as injurious to the State as a 
poor man who is similarly faulty. The duty of the poor to 
the rich is exactly synonymous with the duty of the rich to 
the poor. Equality of moral responsibilities is the true 
equality of democracy. It will be a great gain to well-being 
when it is universally recognised that the possession of a 
store of wealth does not relieve a man from the universal 
social obligation to work, and to increase the capital of the 
country as it may be in his power. Social economy teaches 
this to the rich, as well as to the poor. It is not only the poor 
who need to learn its lessons. But it is in the elementary 
schools that the lessons are most needed, both because it is 
the labourer who suffers most from ignorance, and because 
the working-classes have the most mighty potential force over 
the future of society, and the increase of human well-being. 

Happily for the future of mankind, it is futile, or else it 
would be mischievous, to preach patience to the poor. We 
ought not to wish them to be patient, and contented with 
their misery, for if they are so, they will never improve. One 
of the first steps upwards for that class is to have a high 
standard of comfort ; and every improvement in the condition 
below which they will not live, is, by its reaction upon the 
population, a step gained in their progress. But let them be 
taught the elements of social science, that they may seek to 
elevate their condition in ways which will be of permanent 
service tothatend. Let them be shown how utterly false are 
the mischievous notions that capital is the enemy of labour, 
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that private property is the root of all evil, and that profits 
are regulated by the greediness of masters. Let them see 
that their future is mainly with themselves. Show them 
that upon their own increase in industrial virtues, and their 
own prudence and foresight, the future almost wholly de- 
pends for them and for their children. Above all, let them 
know that social arrangements are not an inexplicable riddle, 
and let them learn to apply reason to the solution of social, 
just as they would do to arithmetical, problems. Then is 
the future tolerably safe; but if the great new power of de- 
mocracy be left groping in utter ignorance of the rules 
which should be applied to solving social questions, 
while at the same time the problems press them to 
death like sphinx riddles unsolved, and the power of legisla- 
tion in their hands makes them the masters of the State, 
truly the condition of civilisation presents an awful pro- 
spect for the future. The gigantic force which should be 
our saviour will crush and ruin us. 

It may be thought that I speak too seriously. But, in 
truth, it is no subject for light discussion. The facts are 
there—the misery of the masses—their growing power— 
the apparently easy, but mistaken and wrong ways, the 
slow and less obvious but only sure ways, to improve their 
condition—and the scieuce which would teach them how to 
act wisely and rightly, excluded from our educational 
system ! 

The “‘ specific subjects" in Schedule IV. are all divided 
into three stages, for three successive school years. The 
natural divisions of Social Economy would adapt them- 
selves to this arrangement. The syllabus for the three 
years might be as follows :— 

First Stage.—Production of Wealth. The Share of 
Labour ; industry, skill, and intelligence. The Share of 
Capital ; what capital is, and how it is obtained. Economy. 
Security for Private Property necessary for the accumula- 
tion of wealth. 

Second Stage.—Distribution of Wealth. The share of 
the labourers ; relation between the Demand for and Supply 
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of Labour. The share of the capitalist ; the nature of 
interest, and the proper uses of credit; how profits are 
regulated. Employment of small capitals; savings-banks 
and partnerships. 

Third Stage.—Exchange of Wealth. Division of labour 
dependent upon exchange of commodities ; advantages of 
division of labour. Money. Development of Credit, Bills 
of Exchange, Banking, etc. Payments to a Government 
in exchange for protection. Direct and Indirect taxation. 

To those unacquainted with the subject, it may seem 
that too much is claimed to hang upon teaching such facts 
as are here indicated. But to those who fully understand it, 
the bare skeleton of a course given above suggests the 
breathing, living world from which its subjects come. 
Social science is nothing but the science of daily life. 
Illustration and exemplification of its truths are around in 
every passing event. The topics it treats are those which 
must be considered by everybody ; the problems studied 
are those which must be faced by all who live. There is 
no real possibility of evading the facts of social science, for 
they are the facts of commonplace existence. The young 
may be allowed to grow up to face them in utter ignorance 
of their nature and their relations; to incur by their igno- 
rance mental pain and physical suffering for themselves and 
their children, and to entail mischief on society by their 
blind groping amidst the bye-ways of industry and the 
miry paths of poverty. But the opportunities offered by 
compulsory National Education may be so utilised for 
teaching and training, and for the formation of intelligence 
and character, that our social difficulties may be diminished, 
our common errors may be largely avoided, and the social 
mistakes which now bring misery upon mankind may be miti- 
gated in future generations. It is assuredly both our duty 
and our interest to give such attention to the formation of 
character and habits, as will lessen the necessity for 
providing machinery for their reformation. 

No attempt can be made in a paper so short as this to 
survey the whole field of political economy, to point out 
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what portions of it are suitable for the study of children in 
the upper standards,* or to argue upon the utility of various 
branches of it as moral training. Two things have here 
been attempted ; the one to show that social science should 
not be neglected during school life—the other to show that 
Education in this subject is really Education in the science 
of conduct. In support of these propositions, the authority 
of the Royal Commission and of the first London School 
Board has already been cited; and to these influential tes- 
timonies may be added, in conclusion, that of a Committee 
of the Social Science Association which sat in 1868, and of 
which Mr. Gladstone was chairman :—‘‘ That, considering 
how important it is that a knowledge of some of the 
simpler laws of political economy, on the practical applica- 
tion of which such momentous interests depend, should be 
acquired before the mind becomes biassed and the passions 
aroused, this meeting is of opinion that, however elemen- 
tary the school, such instruction should always form part of 
the Education.” 


F. FENwIcK MILLER. 


* This has been attempted in the writer’s recent work, “Readings in 
Social Economy,” published by Messrs. Longmans and Co., 1883. 





THE LAW RELATING TO HERESY AND 
BLASPHEMY. 


HE recent revival of prosecutions for blasphemous libel 

has not unnaturally provoked an agitation for the 
repeal of the “ Blasphemy Laws” as they are called. I 
have endeavoured in the following pages to state as 
accurately as I can the existing law on the subject : as it is 
undesirable that it should be represented as worse than it 
actually is. But it is necessary in the first place to clearly 


distinguish Blasphemy from Heresy; as it has unfortu- 
nately been too much the custom to treat them as 
practically identical. 

Heresy and Blasphemy are entirely distinct and different 
things, both in their essence and in their legal aspect. 
Formerly both were ecclesiastical offences not cognizable in 
the secular courts. Now heresy is an ecclesiastical offence 
punishable only in a clergyman; while blasphemy is the 
technical name for a particular crime against the State. 

Heresy (aifpeous, from aipéouat ‘I choose for myself ”), is 
the deliberate selection and adoption of a particular set of 
views or opinions which the Church considers erroneous. 
To persist in the tenet of your choice after its error and its 
injurious tendency have been pointed out to you was re- 
garded as a sin, and the obstinate heretic who refused to 
recant was bidden to do penance for the good of his soul. 
This was at first purely an ecclesiastical matter. At common 
law heresy was no crime. The secular courts took no cog- 
nizance of any man’s religious opinions ; and indeed before 
the days of Wiclif heretics were scarce. Towards the end 
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of the fourteenth century, however, heresy came to be 
regarded as a crime, punishable with death; and Acts 
were passed in the reigns of Henry IV. and Henry V.. 
which gave the clergy the power of defining heresy just as 
they pleased, and condemned all heretics to be burnt alive. 
This state of things lasted till the reign of Henry VIIL., 
when the law was rendered in some particulars less severe. 
Under Edward VI. there were but two executions for 
heresy. Mary restored the old system for a short period, 
during which about 300 persons were burnt. 

But by the 1 Eliz. c. 1, s. 6, all statutes relating to heresy 
were repealed, though two men were somehow burnt in 
her reign, and two under James I. “ At this day,” says 
Sir Edward Coke, ‘‘ no person can be indicted or impeached 
for heresy before any temporal judge, or other that hath 
temporal jurisdiction ” (12 Rep. 57). By the 29 Car. II. 
c.9, 8s. 1, the writ de haeretico comburendo was abolished ; but 
s. 2 of the same Act expressly provides “‘ that nothing in this 
Act shall extend, or be construed to take away or abridge the 
jurisdiction of Protestant archbishops or bishops, or any 
other judges of any ecclesiastical courts, in cases of atheism, 
blasphemy, heresy, or schism, and cther damnable doctrines 
and opinions, but that they may proceed to punish the same 
according to His Majesty’s ecclesiastical laws, by excom- 
munication, deprivation, degradation, and other ecclesias- 
tical censures, not extending to death, in such sort, and no 
other, as they might have done before the making of this 
Act, anything in this law contained to the contrary in any- 
wise notwithstanding.” By the 53 Geo. III. c. 127, s. 3, 
it is enacted that ‘‘no person who shall be pronounced or 
declared excommunicate, shall incur any Civil Penalty or 
Incapacity whatever, in consequence of such Excommunica- 
tion, save such Imprisonment, not exceeding Six Months, 
as the Court pronouncing or declaring such Person Excom- 
municate shall direct.” 

These sections appear to occasion Mr. Justice Stephen 
some anxiety. While he admits in his latest work on ‘‘ The 
History of the Criminal Law of England” (Vol. II. p. 468), 

38—2 
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that the present law as to heresy is “practically inopera- 
tive,” he adds :— 


As a mere matter of legal theory, however, I know of no 
legal reason why to this day any layman who is guilty of 
‘atheism, blasphemy, heresy, schism, or other damnable doc- 
trine or opinion,’”’ should not be prosecuted in any ecclesiastical 
court, and have penance enjoined upon him—for instance, the 
public recantation of his heretical opinions. If he refused to 
recant, he might be excommunicated, the effect of which would 
be that the court pronouncing him excommunicate, might 
direct him to be imprisoned for any term not exceeding six 
months. I do not believe, however, that any prosecution for 
heresy has taken place since the year 1640. 


But with all deference to that learned writer, there seems 
to be strong authority for holding that at the present day 
the Ecclesiastical Courts possess no criminal jurisdiction 
over laymen, for heresy or any other ecclesiastical offence. 
In Burder v. , (38 Curteis, 827, May 31st, 1844), Sir 
H. Jenner Fust says: ‘‘ As against laymen, whatever may 


be the nature of the charge, undoubtedly the Court has no 
jurisdiction to entertain a criminal suit.” And though four 
years earlier a criminal suit was commenced against a lay- 
man for an incestuous marriage, Dr. Lushington contented 
himself with pronouncing the marriage null and void, which 
was clearly within his power, and did not impose any 
punishment or penance on the defendant (Woods v. Woods 
2 Curt. 516, July 18th, 1840). 

An attempt to revive the criminal jurisdiction of the 
Ecclesiastical Court was made so recently as 1876. A man 
who was anxious to marry Miss Mary Ann D—— applied 
to a surrogate at Lincoln for a licence. In order to obtain 
it, it was necessary for him to swear, and he did swear, an 
affidavit that the said Mary Ann had had her usual place of 
abode for the space of fifteen days then last past within the 
parish of St. Botolph, in the City of Lincoln. This was 
untrue. For this falsehood the Chancellor of the Consistory 
Court of the Diocese of Lincoln cited him to appear before 
the Dean of Arches and answer certain articles touching his 
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soul’s health. He appeared under protest, and objected to 
the jurisdiction of the Court. The Dean of Arches held 
that the objection was good, and that the Ecclesiastical 
Court had no jurisdiction in such causes. To take a false 
oath before a surrogate is perjury by statute, and the man 
could have been tried at the Assizes. This alone would 
oust the jurisdiction of the spiritual court. But Lord 
Penzance did not limit his remarks to this. He says :— 


Speaking generally, and setting aside for the moment all ques- 
tions as to the clergy, it cannot, I think, be doubted that a 
recurrence to the punishment of the laity for the good of their 
souls by ecclesiastical courts, would not be in harmony with 
modern ideas, or the position which ecclesiastical authority now 
occupies in the country. Nor doI think that the enforcement of 
such powers, where they still exist, if they do exist, is likely to 
benefit the community. . . . I can only express my surprise 
that any person should have thought it worth while to make this 
experiment for the revival of a jurisdiction which, if it has not 
expired, has so long slumbered in peace” (Phillimore v. Machon 
1 P. D. 481, 487, 489). 


This much is quite clear at all events—that no ecclesias- 
tical court can any longer proceed against a layman for 
mere nonconformity. By the 4th section of the Toleration 
Act (1 William and Mary, c. 18), no Dissenter shall be 
prosecuted in any ecclesiastical court for or by reason of his 
nonconformity to the Church of England. And although 
by s. 17 it was provided that the benefits of the Act should 
not extend to Unitarians, this exception was repealed in 
1813 by the statute 53 Geo. III., c. 160. 


So much for HEREsy. We pass to the law of BLASPHEMY 
or more accurately of BLAsPHEMOUS LIBEL. 

It is a misdemeanour at common law to speak, or write 
and publish, any profane words vilifying or ridiculing God, 
Jesus Christ, the Holy Ghost, the Old or New Testament, 
or Christianity in general, if done with intent to corrupt 
the public morals, to shock and insult believers, or to bring 
the established religion into hatred and contempt. Pro- 
ceedings may be taken against the offender either by 
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indictment or by criminal information ; and on conviction 
he is liable to fine and imprisonment to any extent in 
the discretion of the Court. Formerly he was liable also 
to be banished or put in the pillory, while in Scotland until 
1813 the punishment was in certain circumstances death. 

The intent to corrupt the public morals, to shock and 
insult believers, or to bring the established religion into 
hatred and contempt, is an essential element in the crime. 
Actus non facit reum, nisi mens sit rea. The existence of 
such an intent is a question of fact for the jury, and the 
onus of proving it lies on the prosecution. The best evi- 
dence of such an intention is usually to be found in the work 
itself. If it is full of scurrilous and opprobrious language, 
if sacred subjects are treated with offensive levity, if indis- 
criminate abuse is employed instead of argument, then a 
malicious design to wound the religious sensibilities of 
others may be readily inferred. If, however, the author 
abstains from ribaldry and licentious reproach, a similar 
design may still be inferred if it be found that he has 
deliberately had resort to sophistical arguments, that he has 
wilfully misrepresented facts within his knowledge, or has 
indulged in sneers and scoffs against all that is good and 
noble ; for then it is clear that he does not write from 
conscientious conviction, but desires to pervert and 
mislead the ignorant ; or at all events that he is criminally 
indifferent to the distinctions between right and wrong. 
But where the work is free from all offensive levity, scoffing 
and sophistry, and is in fact the honest and temperate 
expression of the religious opinions couscientiously held 
and avowed, the author is entitled to be acquitted, for his 
work is not a blasphemous libel. 

And mere vehemence or even virulence of argument must 
not be taken as evidence of an intent to injure. Sarcasm 
and ridicule are fair weapons, even in heterodox hands, 
so long as they do not degenerate into profane scoffing or 
irreverent levity. ‘If the decencies of controversy are 
observed, even the fundamentals of religion may be at- 
tacked without a person being guilty of blasphemous libel.” 
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But it will be said, by thus punishing the manner and not 
the matter of a publication, you convert bad taste and 
discourtesy into a crime. It is not, however, bad taste that 
is punished ; it is the malicious intent to insult the religious 
feelings of others by profanely scoffing at all they hold sacred, 
which deserves and receives punishment. No doubt such 
an intent cannot be manifested without also displaying bad 
taste and discourtesy. But in nearly every libel ever penned 
bad taste and discourtesy are displayed; their presence 
cannot fail, of course, to influence the jury to some extent, 
but as a matter of law their presence without more is 
immaterial. The bad taste is only an incident; it is not on 
this that the law lays stress. The mere want of refinement 
is but one of the circumstances from which the criminal 
intent may be inferred. 

On the otherhand it may be said, ‘‘ Are you not laying too 
much stress on the criminal intent? Surely it isthe matter, 
of the libel, and not its tone or style which is criminal.” I 
answer, No. ‘‘ There can be no doubt as to the general 
right of inquiry and discussion, even upon the most sacred 
subjects, provided the licence be exercised in the spirit of 
temperance, moderation, and fairness, without any inten- 
tion to injure or affront. . . . The law visits not the 
honest errors but the malice of mankind.’”’* Or to quote 
the words of Lord Mansfield in the great case of Evans 
v. The Chamberlain of London: ‘‘The common law of 
England which is only common reason or usage, knows 
of no prosecution for mere opinions.” 

But some lawyer may urge, and with much force, “‘ Are 
there no cases in which malice will be implied from the 
matter of the libel, although its tone and style be unexcep- 
tionable?”’ There is a maxim in law that ‘‘ Every man must 
be taken to have intended the natural and necessary conse- 
quences of his act.” If I set fire to some gorse on a dry 
day in August and a wind springs up and carries the fire to 
a rick and barn 200 yards off I am liable to the o wner of the 


* Starkie on Libel, 2nd edition, pp. 145—147. 
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rick and barn, though I never knew of their existence.* If 
I publish a book which is, in fact, obscene, though my object 
is merely to expose the evils inseparable from the Roman 
Catholic Confessional, I am guilty of publishing an obscene 
libel.t So with Blasphemy, though a man may honestly 
desire to arrive at the truth, and though he may have 
expressed his objectionable arguments with no more 
profanity than their statement necessarily involved, still 
will it not be the duty of both judge and jury to consider 
the effect of a general dissemination of those opinions? If 
the doctrines maintained are so monstrous that their direct 
tendency is to subvert religion, to destroy morality, and 
** to dissolve all the bonds and obligations of civil society,” 
does not the maxim apply? Must not the author be taken 
to have intended the natural and necessary consequences of 
his act? If so, the judge must direct a conviction, for the 
necessary malice is presumed. 

Now every one would naturally be reluctant to construe 
into a crime the fair and temperate expression of opinions 
sincerely entertained, merely in obedience to a legal pre- 
sumption. And I doubt whether the free discussion of any 
doctrines, however heretical, can in any case tend to sub- 
vert the Truth. ‘“‘ For, if we be sure we are in the right,” 
says Milton in his Areopagitica, ‘“‘ and do not hold the truth 
guiltily, which becomes not, . . . what can be more 
fair than when a man judicious, learned, and of a con- 
science for aught we know as good as theirs that taught us 
what we know, shall . . . openly by writing publish 
to the world what his opinion is, what his reasons, and 
wherefore that which is now taught cannot be sound?’’ 
Magna est veritas et prevalebit. It is to the public interest 
that heretical opinions should be freely advanced, if this be 
done without unnecessary irreverence. It will then be for 
the orthodox to confute them in fair argument, instead of 
relying upon the strong arm of the law to stifle discussion 


* Smith v. London and South Western Railway Company, L. R.5C. P. 
98; 6C. P. 14. 
+ R. v. Hicklin, L. R.7C. P., 261. 
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by a foregone conclusion drawn in favour of the creeds of 
the Establishment. Whenever it becomes right in the 
interests of society that a man should publish his 
opinions to the world, and he does so bond fide in the 
honest belief in the truth of his assertions, then, how- 
ever mistaken he may be, his publication is privileged, 
and cannot be punished as a libel either in a civil or 
criminal court. 

It is precisely on this point that the recent address of the 
Lord Chief Justice of England to the jury in the case of 
Reg. v. Foote and others is so pre-eminently valuable—an 
address which is distinguished throughout for its dignity 
and impartiality, and which will in future be always referred 
to as the leading authority on the law of Blasphemy, for it 
states in the most clear and masterly manner the principles 
that are truly to be deduced from the early authorities on 
the subject. The great value of so liberal an exposition of a 
somewhat antiquated branch of our law by one so well 
qualified to interpret it correctly, is clear to every one who 
reads this summing-up. But it seems to me especially 
valuable on this very point of Matter v. Manner, on which 
there has hitherto been some difference of opinion 
among lawyers. For there are no decisions precisely on 
the point. The infidel publications which came before our 
criminal courts in the seventeenth and eighteenth centuries 
are full of fuul and offensive language, and were written, 
as a rule, by uneducated and immoral men, who were 
deservedly punished ; both matter and manner being 
equally objectionable. But now heretical opinions are 
advanced by men of culture and refinement who in- 
stinctively avoid giving wanton offence to their more 
orthodox fellow-citizens. If, however, prosecutions for 
blasphemy are again to become common, we shall before 
long have the question formally raised—Whether in any 
case the malicious intent to corrupt the public morals and 
to shock and insult believers (which as we have seen must 
be proved somehow to secure a conviction) can be presumed 
merely from the nature of the doctrines advanced, when 
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the tone and style of the argument is temperate, grave, and 
earnest, and when it is clear that the author is honestly 
desirous of arriving at the truth. 

As the law at present stands, this question could only 
arise on the trial of an atheist, or of a deist, who denied in 
toto the truth of Christianity. For it is quite clear that all 
Dissenters, Arians, Unitarians, and Jews, are protected in 
the advocacy of their respective doctrines, and may preach 
freely, without fear of prosecution. But if a man without 
more profanity than is necessarily involved in the pro- 
position, were seriously to maintain that there was no God, 
or that he was not all-wise and all-good, then clearly he is 
as much entitled to state his views as any Unitarian or 
Jew. And if the law be otherwise, which I do not admit, it 
should be altered at once. But in olden times it would 
have been held, I have little doubt, that to deny the exist- 
ence or goodness of God, must necessarily tend to subvert 
all law and all morality, to deprave the public morals, and 
to destroy the peace and good order of society; and the 
jury would probably have been directed that a criminal in- 
tent must be presumed, although it was clear that the 
author’s purpose was the bond fide dissemination of his 
peculiar views. 

In the future, however, should the question ever be raised, 
the clear and convincing language of the Lord Chief Justice 
will be of incalculable assistance to the cause of free religious 
discussion :— 


If the law, as I have laid it down to you, is correct—and I 
believe it has always been so—if the decencies of controversy 
are observed, even the fundamentals of religion may be attacked 
witho ut a person being guilty of blasphemous libel. There are 
many great and grave writers who have attacked the foundations 
of Christianity. Mr. Mill undoubtedly did so; some great 
writers now alive have done so too; but no one can read their 
writings without seeing a difference between them and the in- 
criminated publications, which I am obliged to say is a dif- 
ference, not of degree but of kind. There is a grave, an earnest, 
a reverent, I am almost tempted to say, a religious tone in the 
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very attacks on Christianity itself, which shows that what is 
aimed at is not insult to the opinions of the majority of Chris- 
tians, but a real, quiet, honest pursuit of truth. If the truth at 
which these writers have arrived is not the truth we have 

_,been taught, and which, if we had not been taught it, we might 
have discovered, yet because these conclusions differ from ours, 
they are not to be exposed to a criminal indictment. With re- 
gard to these persons, therefore, I should say they are within the 
protection of the law, as I understand it. 


Such is the law as to Blasphemy. It is not, I think, so 
harsh and illiberal as many imagine. To one charge at all 
events which has been brought against it, it is not amenable. 
It does not ‘‘ take the Deity under its protection.” It does 
not attempt to “‘ avenge the insult done to God.” The 
offender is punished for his offence against his fellow- 
subjects, not for his offence against God. 

No doubt in ordinary language, Blasphemy denotes 
“‘reviling or reproaching God,” and this is the sense in 
which the word was formerly used in the Ecclesiastical 
Courts. But it is not the sense in which the word is used 
when we speak of the crime of Blasphemy. An offence 
against God is a sin: whereas a crime is an offence against 
the State, that is, against our fellow-citizens. A crime is an 
act which affects other men perniciously, which destroys the 
peace and harmony of the community. The interests of 
society require that the repetition of any such act should be 
prevented, and to secure that end the law steps in to punish 
the offender. With the sin, which is a matter between the 
prisoner and his God, the State hasno concern. No judge 
and jury ever tried a man for a mere sin ; though, of course, 
the same act may be at once both asin and a crime.* 

* It was otherwise in the Ecclesiastical Courts; their jurisdiction was 
expressly over sins as such. They accordingly cited an offender in the 
mildest language “to appear and answer to certain articles touching and 
concerning his soul’s health”: and if he was found guilty he was sentenced 
to do penance or to uodergo some other punishment pro salute anime, for 
the good of his soul: not for the good of the State. Over the sin of blas- 
phemy the Ecclesiastical Courts formerly exercised jurisdiction, just as 


they did over heresy. But now their whole criminal jurisdiction, over 
laymen, at all events, is entirely obsolete and can never be revived. 
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To give an instance. If a man in the solitude of his 
chamber used the most reproachful and impious language 
towards God, but no one heard him, his sin would be as great 
as if he had shouted it from the housetop: but he could not 
be prosecuted in a court of law: for none of his fellow-men 
were shocked or pained. So if he wrote a blasphemous libel 
and kept it locked in his desk for years, so that no eye but 
his ever saw it, his offence against God would be the same ; 
but he has committed no crime, for the libel has never been 
published, and has therefore injured no citizen of the State. 

There is abundant authority for this proposition, both in 
the text-books and in the recorded utterances of our judges. 
The late Mr. Starkie says in his Law of Slander and Libel 
(Vol. II., p. 130, 2nd Ed., 1830) :— 


Blasphemies against God and religion may be regarded 
spiritually, as acts of imbecile and impious hostility against the 
Almighty, or temporally, as they affect the peace and good order 
of civil society. It is in the latter relation only that such offences 
are properly cognizable by municipal laws. To attempt to re- 
dress or avenge insults to a supreme and omnipotent Creator, 
would be absurd ; but when it is considered that such impieties 
not only tend to weaken and undermine the very foundation on 
which all human laws must rest, and to dissolve those moral 
and religious obligations, without the aid of which mere positive 
laws and penal restraints would be inefficacious, but also imme- 
diately tend to acts of outrage and violence, being, for the most 
part, gross insults to those who believe in the doctrines which 
are held up to scorn and contempt, they necessarily become an 
important subject of nunicipal coercion and restraint. 


Precisely the same law had been laid down more than a 


century before by Hawkins, in his Pleas of the Crown, 
Book I.,¢. 5. (1716) :— 


Offences of this nature, because they tend to subvert all re- 
ligion and morality, which are the foundation of government, are 
punishable by the temporal judges with fine and imprisonment. 


Erskine, J., in sentencing Holyoake, in 1842, said :— 


The arm of the law is not stretched out to protect the character 
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of the Almighty ; we do not assume td be the protectors of our 
God, but to protect the people from such indecent language. 


Very similar words were spoken by Mr. Justice Ashurst, 
in passing sentence upon Williams who was tried in 1797 
for publishing Paine’s Age of Reason :— 


Although the Almighty does not stand in need of the feeble 
aid of mortals, to vindicate his honour and law, it is, never- 
theless, fit that we should show our abhorrence of such in- 
famous and wicked books. Indeed, all offences of this kind are 
not only offences to God, but, crimes against the law of the land, 
and are punishable as such, inasmuch as they tend to destroy 
those obligations whereby civil society is bound together. And 
it is upon this ground that the Christian religion constitutes part 
of the law of England. 


This extract, it will be observed, also makes clear to us 
the true meaning of that much-quoted observation of Sir 
Matthew Hale’s—‘‘ Christianity is parcel of the laws of 
England.” This has constantly been misconstrued, as 
though the Chief Justice had said, in syllogistic form : 

To disparage any part of the law of England is a crime. 


Christianity is a part of the law of England. 
Therefore to disparage Christianity is a crime. 


But he would himself have been the first to deny the major 
proposition. Look at the facts of the case which was before 
him when he spoke: for it is most unfair to judges to 
seize on one line of a judgment, force it from its context, 
and treat it as a general proposition of abstract law to be 
pushed to all extremes. 

' Taylor was proved to have preached aloud and per- 
sistently in the market-place at Guildford :— 


Christ is a Bastard, and Religion is a Cheat, and Pro- 
fession is a Cloak, and they are koth cheats. . . All the 
Earth is mine, and I am a King’s Son; my Father sent me 
hither, and made me a Fisherman to take Vipers, and I neither 
fear God, Devil nor Man; I am a Younger Brother to Christ, 
an Angel of God. . . No Man fears God but an Hypocrite. 

God damn and confound all your Gods, &e. 


The information, which is set out in full in Tremayne’s 
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Entries, p. 226, alleged among other things that these 
words tended to destroy Christian government and society. 
It was no doubt argued on behalf of Taylor (as it was in 
the earlier case of Atwood) that the offence was punishable 
only in the spiritual court. But ‘‘ Hale said that such kind 
of wicked, blasphemous words were not only an offence to 
God and religion, but a crime against the laws, state, and 
government, and therefore punishable in this Court; for 
to say Religion is a cheat, is to dissolve all those obligations 
whereby the civil societies are preserved ; and Christianity 
is parcel of the laws of England and therefore to reproach 
the Christian religion is to speak in subversion of the 
law.” Or, as his words are more briefly given in the re- 
port in 3 Keble, at p. 607:—‘‘ Hale, C.J. These words 
though of ecclesiastical cognizance yet that ‘ Religion is a 
cheat’ tends to dissolution of all Government, and there- 
fore punishable here, and so of contumelious reproaches 
of God or the Religion established.”’ 

When we consider the date at which this iudgment was 
delivered (1676), and remember how mighty a part religious 
fanaticism had played in the social disturbances of the 
earlier part of the century, it cannot, I think, be said that 
the decision in Taylor’s case was wrong either in fact or in 
law. The concluding sentence, as reported in Ventris, is 
undoubtedly too wide. It should have been limited (and 
probably was by the Chief Justice) to ‘‘ such kind of 
blasphemous words”’ as the prisoner was charged with 
uttering. The earlier part of the judgment is expressly so 
limited. But is it not clear that the point that the Court 
intended to decide was simply this :—‘‘ These words are 
not only a sin, but acrime. It may be they are punishable 
in the Ecclesiastical Court ; but they are also punishable in 
a temporal court: for they tend to subvert the established 
order of things, of which Christianity is a part, and are 
therefore dangerous to the State. They are in fact sedi- 
tious.” And as though to make the grounds of their 
decision clear beyond all doubt the Court condemned 
Taylor, as part of his punishment, to stand in the pillory, 
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both at Westminster Palace-yard and also at Guildford 
where he spoke the words, with a paper fixed to his head 
with these words written on it in large letters :—‘‘ For 
Blasphemous Words tending to the Subversion of all 
Government” (Tremayne 226, 3 Keble 621). 

Precisely the same point had been decided in Atwood’s 
case in 1618. There the language complained of was much 
milder than in Taylor’s case and was aimed chiefly at the 
prevailing mode of worship :—‘ The religion now professed 
is but fifty years old : preaching is but prating; prayer once 
a day is more edifying.” The Court at first (in Easter 
Term) doubted if they had jurisdiction: as the words did 
not clearly tend to a breach of the peace. The Attorney- 
General, Sir Henry Yelverton, thought the case ought to 
go before the Ecclesiastical Court of High Commission 
(Croke, Jac. 421). But the King’s Bench in Michaelmas 
Term decided that the indictment lay; “‘ for these words 
are seditious words against the State of our Church and 
against the peace of the Realm, and although they are 
spiritual words, still they draw after them a temporal 
consequence,—viz., the disturbance of the peace” (2 
Rolle’s Abridgment, 78). 

Similarly in 1708 when a man called Read was indicted 
for publishing an obscene libel, Chief Justice Holt ex- 
pressed a strong opinion that such a publication was a 
purely ecclesiastical offence not punishable in the temporal 
courts (Fortescue, 98; 11 Mod. 142). But afterwards in 
Curl’s Case (1714: 1 Barnard, 29 ; 2 Strange, 788) the Court 
of Queen’s Bench decided that such a book was “ punish- 
able at common law, as an offence against the peace, 
intending to weaken the bonds of civil society, virtue, or 
morality.” 


But I shall no doubt be reminded that Lord Coleridge’s 
view of the law is not universally accepted. Of course, no 
one pays any heed to the strictures passed on this summing- 
up in the House of Commons by the member for Wood- 
stock ; nor to the audacious and utterly unfounded calumny 
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which accompanied those strictures. But Mr. Justice 
Stephen in his History cited above (Vol. II., p. 474) 
undoubtedly inclines to the view that “the true legal 
doctrine upon the subject is that blasphemy consists in the 
character of the matter published and not in the manner in 
which it it is stated” ; though he admits that “ there is no 
doubt some authority in favour of a different view of the 
law.” But in a former work, “The Digest of Criminal 
Law” (p. 97), Mr. Justice Stephen placed his present defini- 
tion of the law and that given by Lord Coleridge in parallel 
columns as equally good law, adding in a note :—‘‘ There 
is authority for each of these views, as may be seen from a 
collection of all the cases on the subject in Folkard’s 
Edition of Starkie on Libel (pp. 593—603). Most of the 
cases are old, and I do not think that, in fact, any one has 
been convicted of blasphemy in modern times for a mere 
decent expression of disbelief in Christianity.” 

Moreover, while I have the greatest respect for Mr. 
Justice Stephen as an exponent of the Criminal Law, it 
may not be inappropriate, when contrasting his written 
opinion with the formal judgment of Lord Coleridge given 
from the Bench, to quote a passage from the Preface to 
Lord Justice Fry’s new edition of his great work on 
Specific Performance :—‘‘ There is one notion often ex- 
pressed with regard to works written or revised by authors 
on the Bench, which seems to me in part at least erro- 
neous, the notion I mean that they possess a quasi-judicial 
authority. It is hardly enough remembered how different 
are the circumstances under which a book is written and a 
judgment pronounced, or how much the weight and value 
of the latter are due to the discussions at the bar which 
precede the judgment.” 

It is no new law that the Lord Chief Justice has laid 
down. Precisely the same view was held by his father, Mr. 
Justice Coleridge, and stated to the jury in what was till 
this year the last trial for blasphemy, R. v. Pooley, tried at 
Bodmin Summer Assizes in 1857. Mr. Justice Erskine, 
in sentencing Adams at Gloucester in 1842 for selling 
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No. 25 of the “‘ Oracle of Reason,” said : “ By the law of this 
country every man has a right to express his sentiments in 
decent language.” The same judge at the same Assizes 
tried George Jacob Holyoake for oral blasphemy. It 
appeared that he had been lecturing on Emigration and 
the Poor Laws, and at the close a man, said to have been 
sent on purpose to entrap him, rose and said: ‘‘ The 
lecturer has been speaking of our duty to man; has he 
nothing to tell us as to our duty to God?” MHolyoake, 
being thus challenged, replied, ‘‘ I do not believe there is 
such a thing as a God. ... I flee the Bible as a viper. 

I would have the Deity served as they serve the 
subalterns—place him on half-pay.’’ Now, considering the 
circumstances, I do not see any evidence of malice or of 
criminal intent in this frank avowal of atheism in answer 
to a question put by one of the audience. The prosecution 
laid great stress on the expression about half-pay. The 
judge told the jury: ‘‘If you are convinced that he uttered 
the words with levity for the purpose of treating with 
contempt the majesty of the Almighty God, he is guilty of 
the offence. If you think he made use of these words in 
the heat of argument without any such intent, you will 
give him the benefit of the doubt.” But Holyoake was 
known to be a writer in the ‘‘ Oracle of Reason,” and a 
friend of Southwell’s, who had been convicted of blasphemy 
in the preceding January; and he was convicted and sen- 
tenced to six months’ imprisonment. 

But the dicta no doubt, if not the decision, in Woolston’s 
case are against the more lenient view of the law. Wool- 
ston, who had been a Fellow of Sidney College, Cam- 
bridge, published six ‘‘ Discourses on the Miracles of our 
Saviour,” urging that they were not to be taken literally, 
but allegorically or mystically. His trenchant arguments, 
which were conveyed in most forcible language, gave great 
offence to the bishops, and Woolston was prosecuted and 
found guilty. His counsel, Dr. Worley, moved in arrest of 
judgment that these discourses did not amount to a libel 
upon Christianity, since the Scriptures were not denied; 

39 
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that the offence was of ecclesiastical cognizance ; that the 
defendant should have been proceeded against upon the Stat. 
10 William III., c. 32; and he was prepared to go further 
and argue that even though the book was a libel upon 
Christianity, yet the common law had not cognizance of 
such an offence, when he was stopped by the Court, Ray- 
mond, C.J., declaring, on the authority of Taylor’s case, 
that 


Christianity in general is Parcel of the Common Law of Eng- 
land, and, therefore, to be protected by it. Now whatever 
strikes at the very root of Christianity tends manifestly to a 
dissolution of the Civil Government. So that to say, an attempt 
to subvert the established religion is not punishable by those 
laws upon which it is established is an absurdity. I would have 
it taken notice of, that we do not meddle with any differences in 
opinion, and that we interpose only where the very root of 
Christianity itself is struck at, as it plainly is by this allegorical 
scheme, the New Testament, and the whole relation of the Life 
and Miracles of Christ being denied; and who can find this 
Allegory ? * 

Now it must be remembered that before this matter came 
before the Court, the jury had already found as a fact that 
these discourses were published “ with an intent to vilify 
and subvert the Christian religion.’’*+ I have procured a 
copy of the Discourses, and read some of them, and I think 
the jury were wrong in so finding; Woolston seems to me 
to have honestly entertained the strange views he advocates, 
and to have been a genuine Christian.} Then the Court, 


* R.v. Woolston, Fitzg., 64; I. Barnard. 162, 266; 2 Strange, 832. 

+ See the report in Fitzgibbons. 

t I subjoin an extract from the first discourse, p. 31, which is, I think, a 
fair sample both of his matter and his manner ; he is dealing with Christ’s 
permittiog the devils to enter into the herd of swine :—*‘ But then it’s un- 
likely (without better reason than at present we are apprised of) that our 
Saviour would permit the Devils to enter into a herd of swine to their 
destruction. Where was the goodness and justice of hisso doing? Let 
our Divines account for it, if they can. It is commonly said of our Saviour, 
and I believe it, that his life was entirely innocent, that his miracles were 
all useful and beneficial to mankind, and that he did no wrong to any one. 
But how can this be rightly said of him, if this story be literally true? 
The proprietors of the swine were great losers and sufferers; and we don’t 
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we know now, were wrong in assuming that thus to attack 
the miracles was to strike at the very roots of Christianity ; 
we have seen that Christianity and Civil Government too 
can withstand attacks far worse than Woolston’s. Was, 
then, Lord Coleridge bound by these dicta? I think not. 
It is in no way the duty of a judge to accept all the dicta of 
his predecessors without regard to the circumstances in 
which they were uttered and apply them literally in a 
different age and in other circumstances. Still less is this 
the duty of a judge when those dicta are avowedly based 
on considerations of public policy which in the interval 
have been declared erroneous by Parliament in the successive 
Acts of Toleration. 

Lastly, there is one case in which both dicta and decision 
are entirely opposed, in my opinion, to Lord Coleridge’s 
view of the law. And this is Cowan v. Milbourn.* In 
this case, which is as recent as 1867, the Court of Ex- 
chequer + decided that a person was justified in refusing to 
carry out a contract to let certain rooms because the plaintiff 
proposed to deliver in them lectures, the titles of two of 
which were advertised as follows :—‘‘ The Character and 
Teachings of Christ; the former defective, the latter mis- 


read that Jesus made them amends, or that they deserv’d such usage from 
him. The proprietors of the swine, it seems, upon this damage done them 
by Jesus, desire him to depart out of their coasts, to prevent further mis- 
chief, which was gentler resentment than we can imagine any others would 
have made of the like injury. I know not what our divines think of this 
part of the story, nor wherefore Jesus escaped so well; but if any erorcist in 
this our age and nation had pretended to expel the Devil out of one pos- 
sess’d, and permitted him to enter intoa flock of sheep, the people would 
have said, that he had bewitch’d both; and our laws and judges too of 
the last age, would have made him swing for it. 

*‘Without offence, I hope, I have argued against the letter of this 
strange story of the Holy Jesus; I should not have dared to have said 
so much against it, but upon the encouragement of Origen and other 
fathers, who say we ought to expose the absurdities of the letter, as 
much as may be, to turn men’s heads to the mystical and true meaning, 
Let’s hear then, what the fathers say to this miracle.” And then 
follow quotations, genuine, I presume, from Hilary, and Augustine, and 
St. Jerome, showing not indeed that they did not believe the literal 
etory, but that they preferred to lay stress on its spiritual application. 

* L. R. 2 Ex. 230; 26 L. J., Ex. 124; 15 W. R. 750; 16 L. T. 290. 

+ Kelly, C.B., Martin and Bramwell, BB. 

39—2 
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leading ; ’’ ‘‘ The Bible shown to be no more inspired than 
any other book.” The lectures never were delivered, and 
the propositions intended to be maintained in them could 
hardly have been expressed on the placards in less offensive 
language. Yet Kelly, C.B., and Martin, B., held that it was 
clear from the advertisements that the lecturer was going 
to attack Christianity in general, and that to do this pub- 
licly was clearly blasphemy at common law. Baron Bram- 
well (I prefer to retain the old title by which we knew 
him) on the other hand relied on the Statute 9 and 10 
Will. III., c. 32, s. 1, making the quite gratuitous assump- 
tion that the plaintiff had been educated in, or made pro- 
fession of, the Christian religion. But at the end of his 
judgment he seems to abandon this ground, and to admit 
that possibly the lecture was not positively criminal, in the 
sense that the law would punish it, while maintaining that 
it still was unlawful as being contra bonos mores. With all 
submission to the learned Baron, this is a solid distinction 
we know in many cases; but I venture to doubt if there 
can be such a distinction in slander and libel. Either the 
words are criminal or they are innocent. The right of free 
speech applies the instant the veto of law is removed: 
there can be no tertiwm quid, no debatable ground of 
language not criminal, yet reprobated by the law. This 
decision, if Lord Coleridge is right, is clearly bad law: it 
was however only a civil case, and the Court seem not to 
have been aware of the necessity of a criminal intent being 
proved. 

In aid of the common law, many statutes have ‘at dif- 
ferent times been passed to punish particular species of 
blasphemy. Of these the following appear to be still un- 
repealed :— 


Whatsoever person or persons shall deprave, despise, or con- 
temn the most blessed Sacrament in contempt thereof by any 
contemptuous words or by any words of depraving, despising, or 
reviling, or what person or persons shall advisedly in any other 
wise contemn, despise, or revile the said most blessed Sacrament, 
shall suffer imprisonment of his or their bodies and make fine 
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and ransom at the king's will and pleasure (1 Edw. VL, 
c. 1, s. 1). 

“ ping or other minister whatsoever that shall preach, 
declare, or speak anything in the derogation or depraving of the 
Book of Common Prayer, or anything therein contained, or of 
any part thereof,” shall on conviction for the first offence suffer 
forfeiture of one year’s profit of benefices and six months’ 
imprisonment, and for the second offence, one year’s imprison- 
ment and deprivation, and for the third offence, deprivation and 
imprisonment for life: or, if not beneficed, for the first offence 
imprisonment for one year, and for the second offence imprison- 
ment for life (2 and 3 Edw. VI. c. 1, s. 2; 1 Eliz. c. 2, s. 2). 

Any person whatsoever, lay or clerical, who “shall in any 
interludes, plays, songs, rhymes, or by other open words, declare 
or speak anything in the derogation, depraving, or despising of 
the same book, or of anything therein contained, or any part 
thereof,” shall for the first offence forfeit one hundred marks, for 
the second offence four hundred marks, and for the third offence 
shall forfeit all his goods and chattels to the Queen and be 
imprisoned for life (2 and 3 Edw. VI. c 1, s. 3; and Eliz. 
c. 2, 8. 3). 

If any person, having been educated in, or at any time hav- 
ing made profession of, the Christian religion within this realm, 
shall by writing, printing, teaching, or advised speaking, assert 
or maintain that there are more gods than one, or shall deny 
the Christian religion to be true, or the Holy Scriptures of the 
Old and New Testament to be of Divine authority, he shall, on 
conviction by the oath of two or more credible witnesses, be 
deprived of all offices, civil, ecclesiastical, and military, unless 
he renounces his errors within four months from the date of his 
conviction ; and for a second offence he shall be declared unable 
to sue in any court of law or equity, to be a guardian, an ex- 
ecutor or administrator, to take any legacy, or to hold any office, 
and shall also suffer imprisonment for three years. But infor- 
mation must be given on oath to a magistrate within four days 
after such words were spoken, and the prosecution must be 
within three months after such information (9 Wm. III. c. 
35 [c. 32 in the Statutes at Large], as amended by 53 Geo. III. 
c. 160). 


This Act it will be seen is aimed rather at apostasy 
than at blasphemy. There appears never to have been any 
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prosecution under it; owing, I presume, to the difficulty in 
proving that the prisoner was educated in, or ever made 
profession of the Christian religion. All these statutes 
are entirely obsolete, and the sooner they are repealed the 
better. They did not affect or alter the Common Law;* 
nor will their repeal.t 

By the Burial Laws Amendment Act, 1880, 43 and 44 Vic. 
c. 51, 8.7, any person who shall at any burial under the Act, 
“ander colour of any religious service or otherwise, in any 
churchyard or graveyard, wilfully endeavour to bring into 
contempt or obloquy the Christian religion, or the belief or 
worship of any church or denomination of Christians, or 
the members or any minister of any such church or de- 
nomination, or any other person, shall be guilty of a mis- 
demeanour.” 


So much for the Law of Blasphemy as it is. Is it what 
it ought to be? 


I for one do not see much to complain of in the present 


law; or at least I should not, if it could be ensured that 
Lord Coleridge would always try prisoners charged with 
this offence. But as that cannot be ensured, and as there is 
an undoubted difference of opinion now between the Chief 
Justice and Sir James Stephen, it would be well to have all 
doubt set at rest for ever; and we shall all so far approve 
of the proposed clause in the Criminal Code Bill, s. 141, 
which has hitherto passed through Committee unamended : 


Every one shall be guilty of an indictable offence, and shall 
be liable upon conviction thereof, to one year’s imprisonment, who 
publishes any blasphemous libel. , 

It shall be a question of fact whether any particular pub- 
lished matter is or is not a blasphemous libel: Provided that no 
one shall be liable to be convicted upon any indictment for 
a blasphemous libel only for expressing in good faith and in 
decent language, or attempting to establish by arguments used in 
good faith and conveyed in decent language, any opinion what- 
ever upon any religious subject. 


* R, v. Carlile, 3 B. and Ald. 661; R. v. Williams, 26 Howell’s St. Tr. 656. 
+ R.v. Waddington, 1 B. and C. 26. 
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Oral blasphemy, apparently, is to be no longer a crime. 
But many desire to go further, and to abolish the law re- 
lating to Blasphemy altogether. More harm than good is 
done, they say, by such prosecutions, which only serve to 
advertise and bring into prominence the books or papers 
condemned, and to create a false sympathy with the 
offenders. 

I feel that there is much force in this argument. But at 
the same time I distrust propositions to abolish anything 
entirely. It isso easy. It saves all the trouble of picking 
out what is good from what is bad, what is still a useful 
preventative from what is antiquated and obstructive. 
Moreover, I cannot reconcile it with my conscience that 
there should be no law against wantonly offending the reli- 
gious feelings of others by unnecessarily exhibiting gross 
and offensive caricatures of religion. I am confident that 
but few of those who are now agitating for the release of 
Foote, Ramsey, and Kemp have ever seen the Christmas 
Number of the Freethinker. It was a blasphemous libel 
if there ever can be one. And the defendants undoubtedly 
published it. They were indicted, not under any statute, 
but for the common law offence of publishing a blasphemous 
libel; and of this they were clearly guilty. They could not 
have been indicted for anything else; there was no other 
provision applicable to the case. The intent to outrage the 
religious feelings of others was manifest. To take one of 
the less offensive drawings, what possible good to the cause 
of truth can be done by a picture representing Jesus, with a 
brandy bottle sticking out of his pocket, being “‘ run in,” as 
they express it, by a policeman in modern costume? I am 
sorry to have to describe such a picture; but it is right that 
those who never saw that publication should know what 
things it is they would shield from punishment. This cari- 
cature is no argument. No one is the wiser, or better, or 
happier for having looked at it. It is simply a gratuitous 
insult to the religious feelings of the immense majority of 
us. It could do no good. It certainly did harm to thou- 
sands of young people, who gazed at it when exhibited 
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in shop-windows in the public streets, whilst it must have 
pained and wounded tens of thousands more. 

Such a picture appears to me to stand on the same footing 
as an obscene or immoral picture ; and should be treated in 
the same way. Our religious feelings surely demand from 
the law as much protection as our moral sense. The spirit 
of irreverence is already far too prevalent in our age. 

There is a provision in the Indian Penal Code, s. 298, 
“Whoever, with the deliberate intention of wounding the 
religious feelings of any person, utters any word, or makes 
any sound in the hearing of that person, or makes any 
gesture in the sight of that person, or places any object in 
the sight of that person, shall be punished with imprison- 
ment of either description, for a term which may extend to 
one year, or with fine, or with both.” 

I myself see but little ground for being dissatisfied with 
the law, as stated in the Criminal Code Bill above. But 
perhaps it would be safer to abolish altogether the words 
blasphemy and blasphemous libel from our Statute Book, so 
that we may live no longer under the shadow of such cases 
as R. v. Woolston, and R. v. Holyoake, and Cowan v. Milbourn, 
but may be set free entirely from the traditions of former 
severity and intolerance. But if this be done, if blasphemy 
ceases to be an indictable offence, then certainly our magis- 
trates should be armed with power to deal summarily with 
offenders such as Kemp, Ramsey, and Foote: some enact- 
ment similar to that in the Indian Penal Code should be 
made ; so that while on the one hand free liberty should 
be given to all serious and reverent discussion on religious 
matters, there yet should be adequate provision for the pre- 
vention of libels which tend to a breach of the peace, and 
which give wanton and unnecessary offence to the highest 
and noblest instincts of our nature. 


W. Buake ODGERS. 





NOTES AND DISCUSSIONS. 





DENOMINATIONAL TRAINING COLLEGES. 


HE purpose of the present note is solely to call attention, 

in as few words as may be, to ar anomaly, preposterous 

n principle and pernicious in practice, in our national machinery 
for the training of teachers.* 

The Training Colleges of England and Wales provide accom- ” 
modation for 3,255 students; but only one-seventh of this 
accommodation is unsectarian. Of the rest, about one-sixtieth 
is Congregational, one-thirteenth is Wesleyan, one-thirteenth is 
Catholic, and seven-tenths are Church of England. 

The income of the denominational colleges is derived from 
three main sources. In 1881-2 their total revenue was more 
than £150,000. Of this great sum rather more than one-eighth 
was drawn from past or present voluntary contributions, a little 
over another eighth from students’ payments, and almost three- 
fourths from the public funds of the nation. 

But this vast preponderance of the taxpayers’ money indi- 
cates no parallel preponderance of national control. On the 
contrary, these seminaries are essentially private institutions, 
uncontrolled by public regulation, impenetrable by the whole- 
some breezes of public opinion. 

Every candidate for admission to these or to the undenomi- 
national colleges established by the British and Foreign Schoo 
Society sits for an examination approved by the State. But 
though failure in that examination incapacitates the aspirant to 
receive the training sought, success does not secure to him a 
place in any of these establishments. Nor is this merely to 
say that of those nominally successful, such as figure at the 
bottom of the pass-list, must expect to give place to their more 

* See, for a full statement of the facts, the Hon. E. Lyunpx Stanuzy’s 


sixpenny pamphlet, Denominational Training Colleges and Board Schools, 
published by Messrs. James Clarke and Co. 1883. 
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distinguished rivals. On the contrary, the youth who scrapes 
through in the third division of the second class, only saving him- 
self from a “ pluck’’ by some lucky “fluke,” if only he be, or 
be willing to pretend to be, a Churchman or a Wesleyan, has 
fair hope of being preferred to a competitor who has gone 
decently through a grade or two higher on the list. For the 
colleges connected with particular sects are governed in the 
interests of those sects first, and only secondly in the interests 
of education; and so the moneys of the people are used in a 
manner that is intended to promote a particular theology and 
does promote a particular conformity. 

Let us illustrate this by the cases of two or three of the 
Training Colleges in different parts of the country. No one will 
be surprised that the Roman Catholic Colleges are very stringent 
in the terms they prescribe for admission. The Wesleyans who 
control the institutions at Southlands and at Westminster ask 
candidates for admission these among other questions :—** Do 
you cordially approve of the doctrine and discipline of the 
Wesleyan Methodist Society?” ‘If admitted, will you faith- 
fully observe its rules?’’ They examine applicants in the Old 
and New Testaments and the Conference Catechism, but reserve 
liberty to admit non-Wesleyans if all vacancies are not filled up 
by Wesleyans. Turning to the Establishment, we have five 
“National Society’s Colleges,” three ‘‘Church of England 
Training Colleges,” and twenty “ Diocesan Colleges.” Let us 
take an example from each group. To the first group belongs 
the Female College at Whitelands. Here the candidate is 
asked, ‘‘ Have you been confirmed? Are you a communicant, 
or do you propose to be?” She is informed that after training 
she will be supposed to educate children in the principles of 
the Church of England. She is also examined, and must pass 
in the Old and New Testaments and the Prayer-Book. At the 
Peterborough College, in the next group, pretty much the same 
regulations obtain. In all the Diocesan Colleges which made 
returns to the recent inquiries of the London School Board, 
candidates are examined in Bible and Prayer-Book. At Culham, 
they make declaration that they will follow the profession of 
Church teacher in Elementary Schools. At Durham, they must 
be communicants. At Norwich, a certificate must be produced 
that the applicant is a constant communicant. All down the 
list we have inquiries concerning baptism, confirmation, and 
communion ; and though in some instances the answer does not 
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positively determine the eligibility of the candidate, an enor- 
mous preponderance of favour accrues to the observer of all the 
rites of the Church. 

Once admitted within the sacred walls, the pressure of the 
Church system is constant upon the student. In some cases the 
life assumes so extraordinary an ecclesiastical type as to be more 
like a Roman monastery than an English training-school. 
Early chapel, frequent communion, rigid conformity, perpetual 
drill in obedient churchmanship, become a burden, heavy to be 
borne, to the jaded student. And all the while the free people of 
England are taxing themselves to pay three shillings in every 
four which this conventual discipline costs. 

But it may be said that this is only a case of that concurrent 
endowment which, whether we like it or not, enters into so 
many of our English social arrangements. These young men 
and women, it may be thought, of free choice accept the 
bondage, and it is not for the public to interfere. That, how- 
ever, is not so. To the majority of young people anxious to 
enter the honourable profession of the Elementary Teacher, 
these Colleges are the only avenue of admission. Only one- 
seventh of those in training can receive a training free from this 
ecclesiastical surveillance. The nation subscribes £112,000 a- 
year to these close seminaries; but it does nothing to provide 
adequate accommodation independently of sectarian dictation for 
those who seek to be trained for the great national work of 
education, And so hundreds who are not in their hearts 
members of the Church of England at all are tempted to a false 
conformity. At the outset of life, when principles of truthful- 
ness and sincerity should be fostered by every available means, 
we bribe hundreds of boys and girls to go through the farce of a 
confirmation which is a means, not of grace, but of bread- 
winning, and to go through the mockery of a communion which 
is the condition, not of the peace of Christ, but of fayour with 
a board of managers ; and we subject them to a daily and hourly 
training from year to year which inures them to an untruthful 
conformity and all the deterioration of character and principle 
which such a conformity involves. There are at this moment 
numbers of young men and women within the walls of these 
colleges, from whom the daily pledge of religious observance is 
exacted, who, as soon as they are once more emancipated, will 
enter Board or British Schools and fling their churchmanship 
to the winds. Mr. Mundella asks for instances of persons 
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** willing to go to a Church or Wesleyan training college, and 
willing to conform to the religious observances,” who have been 
refused admission. But he seems singularly blind to the 
deepest significance of the evil—a significance hardly brought 
out even by Mr. Lyulph Stanley himself. He little dreams of 
the painful struggle between conscience and interest, sincerity 
and ambition, in many a young and undisciplined mind ; appears 
little to realise the loss to our national integrity, or the damage 
to the purity of the subsequent influence of the trainer of 
children, involved in this terrible choice which he permits to be 
put before the pupil teacher of unorthodox antecedents. 

Mr. Mundella says that we “‘ cannot have a variety of people 
differing in their religious views brought together” in these 
seminaries; that we cannot ask the managers to ‘admit per- 
sons of all faiths or of no faith into the family life of those 
colleges.” If that be so, no reason appears why we should be 
compelled to subscribe three-fourths of their maintenance; 
but every reason appears why we should devote this money and 
more to setting up some system or other for the due training of 
our national teachers without asking the aid or counsels of those 
who make theological supremacy the condition of their help. 
That this is easy enough to do is clear on the face of it. The 
form it should take is matter for further debate. I believe, for 
my own part, that a broadening and liberalising of the whole 
system would be an immense boon to education. The attach- 
ment of chairs of education and normal schools to the old 
Universities; and the facilitation of the entrance of the pupil 
teachers into the existing male and female colleges of Oxford 
and Cambridge, though it might cause a spasm to our ‘‘old 
nobility,” would be one more step in the great work of shaping 
the Universities to the real needs of the English people and a 
grand advance in the true education of our teachers. 

But it is not any particular solution of the dilemma, but the 
dilemma itself, that I would press upon the attention of the 
reader. At the twenty-fifth clause of Mr. Forster's Education 
Act a great outcry was made, and the Liberal Government of the 
day never recovered from the effect of it. Here is an ecclesias- 
tical wrong immeasurably exceeding that twenty-fifth clause in 
magnitude and practical importance. Surely it is time we 
rescued National Education from its perverse and mischievous 
effects. 

Ricuarp A. ARMSTRONG. 





NOTICES OF BOOKS. 


SaMveL Jounson, oF SaLem.* 


O many of our readers the name of Samuel Johnson, of Salem, 
Massachusetts, cannot be unfamiliar in connection either with 
his two books, of high interest and significance, on the Religions of 
India and of China, or possibly with certain fine poetical hymns which 
have found their way into some recent collections. These appeared 
in the Hymns of the Spirit, on the title-page of which Mr. Johnson’s 
name is associated with that of Mr. Samuel Longfellow, brother of the 
poet. It is to this intimate and devoted friend that we owe the graceful 
and deeply-interesting sketch of Mr. Johnson’s life and character which 
occupies nearly a third of the attractive volume before us. 

The two young men became class-mates at Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
in 1842, when the subject of the memoir was twenty years of age; and 
they were connected in close, brotherly relations from that time forth. 
Samuel Johnson began his divinity studies as a ‘‘ conservative Unitarian,” 
under the direction and influence of Henry Ware, jun., and Dr. Walker. 
But he was by nature “a transcendentalist and a born idealist; the cast 
of his mind intuitive rather than logical.” The gentle, devout mysticism 
in which these tendencies showed themselves is expressed in several 
striking and beautiful passages given from his earlier letters and diaries. 
They belong to a phase which, he said, “lasted but a short time ;” but 
they point to a further clearing and settling of conviction, which was not 
long delayed. In his twenty-fourth year he travelled in Europe, and with 
leisure and new food for thought, his deeper spiritual life was refreshed 
and confirmed, and he returned with a more vigorous faith anda quickened 
enthusiasm to finish his college work and then settle down to the duties 
of his ministry. It was just when he was on the threshold of his own 
independent career, that the exciting controversies broke out which were 
caused by Theodore Parker’s celebrated. discourse on the Transient and 
Permanent in Christianity. We might be sure that he would take 
Parker’s side, and would feel strongly and act decisively. His own 


* Lectures, Essays, and Sermons. By Samvet Jounson, Author of 
“ Oriental Religions.”” With a Memoir by Samvuet LoneGreLLow. Boston: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Co. 1883. 
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religious position, from the time that it most clearly defined itself to him, 
may be said to have been essentially that of Theodore Parker. Mr, 
Johnson did not escape misrepresentation and prejudice originating in a 
fundamental incapacity to understand his position, or to tolerate it when 
it was understood. He was looked at askance as a “ Deist,” reproached 
for bringing politics into the pulpit, and accused of going about “ break- 
ing up churches.”’ But he held on his way with perfect simplicity of pur- 
pose and faithfulness to conviction, and if he had less commanding power 
and eloquent speech than Parker, he had also less aptness to provoke or 
alarm his theological opponents. For seventeen years he was minister 
toachurch at Lynn, near Salem, which had been at first called Uni- 
tarian, but which, on his urgent representations, was re-constituted as a 
** Free Church.” Mr. Longfellow has put on record, in many interesting 
pages, the faithfulness and efficiency with which Mr. Johnson did his 
work as a preacher and lecturer, a student always intent on pro- 
gress, and a pastor devoted to his people. One of his chief delights and 
recreations was in travel, at home or abroad, and we are given frequent 
pages from his letters which are full of vivid description and intense 
appreciation of the scenes he visited. There are many other selections 
from his correspondence, in which he writes his opinions on the things 
which most interested him in his work, his reading, and his general life- 
experience, or communes tenderly with friends in sorrow and trouble. 
The impression is always of a singularly sweet and gracious nature, 
a character original and cultivated on the intellectual side, and very 
devout and earnest on the spiritual side. And no one can read these in- 
teresting letters, without being the better both fcr the pleasure they give 
and the example of high thought and purpose which they set forth. 

For the last six years of Mr. Johnson’s life he retired to the ancestral 
farm, at North Andover, which had descended to him. Here he divided 
his time between his books and his out-door occupations, occasionally 
also preaching or lecturing when he was wanted. His chief business in 
his study was the completion of his great work on The Oriental Religions 
in their Relations to the Religion of Humanity; but death came 
before he had finished the concluding volume, which was to have given a 
view of the religions of Persia. He died at the age of sixty, after a week’s 
illness, February 13, 1882; and at the funeral services, held at “ the Uni- 
tarian church in the village, which he had been wont to attend, rejoicing 
to find there an independent ministry of breadth kindred to his own,” 
the addresses given by various friends bore witness to the impression 
which the many noble qualities of his character had made on all who 
knew him. We must find room for the tribute to the memory of his 
friend with which Mr. Longfellow concludes his deeply-interesting 
sketch ;— 


With us who knew him, and with the world, remain his work and his 
character. With us abides, as a memory and an inspiration, the genuine 
nobility of soul. With us remains, a sacred and secure possession, the pro- 
found and elevated thought; the absolute faith in God; the clear, spiritual 
sight of things divine, ideal, invisible, as the realities ; the keen moral judg- 
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ment of men and events, untinged with bitterness; the reverent sensibility 
to all truly sacred things, equalled only by the prompt rejection of all that 
only pretended to be sacred ; the absolute sincerity and sturdy independence 
in thought, speech, and methods of action, which, while respecting the 
freedom of others, may not always have been able to do justice to methods 
different from his own; the devotion to liberty in all its forms; the un- 
wearied search for truth, and the steady-working industry under the burden 
of bodily infirmity; the sensitive love of beauty in nature and in art; the 
kindly sympathies and warm attachments ; the too modest estimate of him- 
self and the cordial recognition of the good work and worth of others: the 
bright mirth that lightened out his habitual seriousness, all these things 
abide with us, now that the voice is stilled and the hand lifeless. Those who 
have had the privilege of his friendship must be ever grateful for what it 
has been, and is, to them. 


Of the thirteen Lectures, Sermons and Addresses, which are collected 
in the volume, we cannot attempt here to give any critical account. We 
can only say that they are full of earnest thought on the problems of 
faith and duty, wise counsel and devout religious feeling; and they are 
quite in harmony with the eulogium which we have just quoted. There 
are studies of nature and of art in the papers on Florence, Switzerland, 
and the Symbolism of the Sea; lessons in social and political duty— 
Labour Parties and Labour Reform, Equal Opportunity for Woman ; 
and discourses on religion, both in its intellectual and its spiritual 
relations and in its practical issues, in such subjects as The Search 
for God, Living by Faith, The Law of the Blessed Life, Gain in Loss, 
The Duty of Delight, Fate. The list is completed by an essay on 
Transcendentalism, reprinted from the Radical Review. We would 
gladly have attempted to do justice to the varied interest and value of 
these thoughtful and original papers; but we have desired to devote 
what space we had at our disposal to a brief account of Mr. Longfellow’s 
memorial of his friend’s life; and we must be contented now with warmly 
recommending to our readers a book which they will find in many 
ways inspiring and helpful. It can be obtained through Messrs. Triibner, 
of Ludgate Hill; but it is well worthy of being made more easily 
accessible and more generally known by being re-published in England. 
If this should be done, we hope it will be in the same admirable form in 
which it has come to us from Boston. 


Proressor Carrp’s LIFE AND PHILOSOPHY oF HEGEL.* 


ROFESSOR CAIRD’S sketch of the life and philosophy of Hegel is 
certainly not inferior in interest and importance to any of its pre- 
decessors in this excellent series of ‘‘ Philosophical Classics.” Hegelian 
ideas are a living and growing power in our present literature, so that 
the book we are noticing possesses far more than a simply historical 
value. Since Dr. J. H. Stirling, in 1865, introduced Hegel to English 


* Hegel. By Epwarp Catrp, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy 
University of Glasgow. William Blackwood and Sons. 1883. 
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readers, there has been a steadily-increasing group of able and earnest 
students both in this country and in America who enthusiastically. recog- 
nise in the fundamental principle of the Hegelian logic both the true key 
to the past history of thought and also a method of philosophising which 
will lead in the future not to hopeless agnosticism, but to a satisfying solu. 
tion of the deepest questions which now weigh so heavily on the human 
mind. In regard to the existing conflict between scientific and theological 
thought, this modified Hegelianism, which has taken firm root amongst 
us, professes to furnish a rational ground of reconciliation which does 
ample justice to the claims both of evolution and of faith ; and whatever 
we may think of the competency of this philosophy to satisfy fully the 
demands of our religious consciousness, there can be no doubt that its 
adherents have already done a great negative service to religious belief 
by clearly indicating the fatal logical defects of the current unspiritual 
theories which such idealists as J. S. Mill and such realists as Mr. 
Herbert Spencer have popularised in this country. The late Professor 
Green’s clear demonstration that a natural history of man as a product 
of evolution is intrinsically impossible and inconceivable has not been 
refuted, and does not, we think, admit of refutation; and if, as our 
Hegelians say, it is spirit which explains evolution and not evolution 
which explains spirit, then there is nothing in recent scientific dis. 
coveries which can unfavourably affect the fundamental truths of 
Theism. 

Hegelianism is essentially a philosophy of religion, and while it does 
not, we think, furnish a complete rational: of the facts of man’s religious 
experience, it has many most interesting and vital points of contact both 
with the teachings of Jesus and with what is most profound in the 
Johannine and Pauline writings. Like Christianity, Hegelianism teaches 
that we must “ die to live,” that self-renunciation is the condition of self- 
realisation ; and the saying of Jesus that ‘he that saveth his life shall 
lose it, and he that loseth his life shall save it,” is accepted by Hegel as 
the first distinct expression of the exact truth as to the nature of spirit. 
The writings of this philosopher are evidently destined to play an impor- 
tant part in healing the breach between Christianity and modern 
thought, and hence to the theologian they are of especial interest. What 
estimate Professor Caird forms of their present influence will appear from 
the following passage with which his treatise closes :— 


For any one whose view is not limited by words or superficial appearances’ 
it is not difficult to see that in the scientific life of Germany, as of other 
countries, there is no greater power at present than Hegelianism, especially 
in all that relates to metaphysics and ethics, to the philosophy of history 
and of religion. It is, however, a necessary part of the greatness of such 
spiritual force that it is not like a definite scientific discovery, whose influ- 
ence we can exactly measure. Rather is it so inextricably entangled with 
the whole culture of the time, and so closely identified with the general 
movement of thought, that we are increasingly unable to say what specially 
belongs to it alone. If we cannot estimate how much the poetical culture 
of modern times owes to Dante or to Shakespeare, much less can we pre- 
cisely determine what, in the speculative development to which they all 
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contribute, is respectively due to earlier philosophers, to Hegel, and to those 
who, since his day, have attempted to supersede, to criticise, or to complete 
his work. The only important question now is, not whether we are disciples 
of Hegel—the days of discipleship are past—but whether we recognise the 
existence of a living development of philosophy, and especially of that 
spiritual or idealistic view of things in which philosophy culminates—a 
development which begins in the earliest dawn of speculation, and in which 

t and Hegel are, not indeed the last names, but the last names in the 
hifbeet order of speculative genius, i Maestri di color che sanno, 


The special inspiration which modern thought derives from Hegel is 
the idea that nature is not an independent reality over against spirit 
which may resist and baffle the energies of the spirit, but is, on the 
contrary, the product of spirit, for the ultimate fact of being is self- 
consciousness, which constitutes at once ihe nature of man and the 
nature of things. The duality which we feel of self and not self is not 
the final truth. 

Beneath this ——— there is an unconscious unity, which reveals itself 
in the fact that the whole life of our intelligence is an effort to overcome its 
own dualism—in knowledge to find itself, in action to realise itself in an 
object or world of objects, which at first presents itself as a stranger and 
evenasan enemy. . . . The whole theoretical and practical movement 
of self-consciousness thus culminates in what Hegel calls “ the absolute 
idea,”’—i.e., in the idea of a self-consciousness which manifests itself in the 
difference of self and not self, that through this difference and by over- 
coming it, it may attain the highest unity with itself. 


Hence it would seem that Hegelianism aspires to perform in reference 
to the sensationalism and materialism of the present day a similar 
function to that of Bishop Berkeley’s idealism in reference to the 
scepticism and atheism of the last century. Both systems deny the 
substantial reality of matter or nature, and show that substance 
and causality have their being in spirit alone. Professor Caird poiats 
out the inconsistency of Kant in maintaining the independent existence 
of “the thing in itself,” and by a very lucid exposition of the views of 
Fichte and Schelling, he endeavours to make it clear that these great 
thinkers imperfectly apprehended the grand idea of the unity of mind 
aud nature which found for the first time adequate expression in Hegel’s 
absolute idealism. 

Hegel's change of attitude in respect to Christianity, as his philosophy 
advanced, is very graphically described. In his early student years he 
was strongly captivated by the Greek type of character and culture, and 
he thought that Christianity produces, or indicates, an unhealthy division 
between religion and life. Greek life presented itself to him as the 
practical solution of the problem of combining the universal and the 
particular, the reason and the feelings. The distinction between the self 
and the not-self was unconsciously overcome by the Greek, for to him 
“the idea of his father-land, his State, was the invisible, the higher 
reality, for which he laboured and which formed his persistent motive. In 
comparison with this idea his own individuality was as nothing; it was 
its endurance—its continued life—that he sought, and this he was him- 
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self able to realise.” Later on, however, as Hegel grasped the idea of 
Spirit as the unity of all differences, his view of the relative importance 
of the Greek ard the Christian idea underwent an entire change. He saw 
that the Greek reconcilation of man with the world was only superficial, 
and that this reconciliation could not become thorough till man had 
passed through the consciousness of the antagonism of the inner and 
outer life. The reconciliation of this antagonism is furnished by Chiis- 
tianity, for ‘in the central moral principle of Christianity, the principle 
of self-realisation through self-sacrifice, Hegel found just that movement 
through negation to affirmation, through opposition to reconciliation, 
which he was seeking.’”” Professor Caird’s exposition shows that he 
warmly admires the main features of the philosophy he is describing, 
and he occasionally turns aside to anticipate objections which may be 
urged against it, but to the main difficulty which has constantly suggested 
itself to us during the reading of the treatise, namely, how Hegelianism 
can be harmonised with man’s clear consciousness of sin, he never so 
much as alludes. We are constantly told that man becomes free in pro- 
portion as he dies to his natural self, and is actuated by his higher self, 
the reason. But the question which needs answering is, Is man free to 
choose between yielding to the self-indulgent cravings of his natural self, 
and obeying the dictates of his higher self? To this fundamental 
ethical question which Christianity answers with an emphatic affirmative, 
Hegelianism seems to give a negative reply, and hence we do not see 
how in this matter it can be essentially distinguished from Spinoza’s 
Pantheism. 


As an appropriate appendix to this notice of Professor Caird’s Hegel, 
we may just call attention to a volume of philosophical essays * dedicated 
to the memory of the late Professor T. H. Green, and introduced by a 
Preface from the pen of Professor Caird. These very thoughtful essays 
are the work of the younger members of the school of English Hegelians, 
and they are intended to show how Kantian and Hegelian principles may 
be advantageously applied to the problems of physical science, of ethics, 
of sociology and of religion which now press on our attention. In the 
words of Professor Caird:—‘The writers of this volume agree in 
believing that the line of investigation which philosophy must follow, or 
in which it may be expected to make most important contributions to the 
intellectual life of man is that which was opened up by Kant, and for the 
successful prosecution of which no one has done so much as Hegel.” 

It is not meant by this that the writers of these essays lack originality, 
and have merely imported German ideas into the English tongue. Far 
from it; nearly every one of the nine essays bears clear marks of creative 
thought, and though they are all constructed more or less on Hegelian 
lines, there is still room for considerable variety of opinion. The subjects 
treated of covernearly the whole range of speculative thought, and clearly 


* Essays in Philosophical Criticism. Edited by ANprew Serx and R. B. 
Haxpans, with a Preface by Edward Caird. Longmans, Green, & Co. 1883. 
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testify to the vast work of reconstruction which Hegelianism sets up in 
the minds which it has captivated. It would far exceed our limits to 
describe and criticise these papers, and we can only say that while we 
often feel unable to follow the writers in their positive doctrines, we have 
found their criticism of the dominant theories concerning the evolution of 
intellectual and ethical ideas most sound and suggestive. Especially 
instructive is the paper by Mr. W. R. Sorley on “ The Historical Method.” 
We may mention also a profound essay by Mr. Andrew Seth, a late 
Hibbert Travelling Scholar, on ‘ Philosophy as a Criticism of Categories,” 
and one by Mr. J. B. Kilpatrick, on ‘‘ Pessimism and the Religious Con- 
sciousness.” But perhaps themost attractive and precious feature in the 
volume is Professor Caird’s touching and eloquent testimony to the 
noble and beautiful character of his friend Professor Green. ne 


Dr. Farrparen’s ‘ THe Crry or Gop.’ * 


HIS volume by the President of the Congregational Union for the 

present year, though described as a series of discussions, is evidently 
a selection of sermons, dealing with more or less logical sequence with 
one great theme. The occasions on which several of them were delivered 
are stated, and with respect to the others, the general style as well as the 
Scripture heading marks them off as pulpit utterances. Not, however, 
that Dr. Fairbairn is an ordinary preacher, or that the congregations he 
has addressed are ordinary congregations; they either were brought 
together on special occasions or else probably contained a large 
academical element. For these “ discussions” are rather what are 
generally known as “ pulpit essays” than either “lyrical expressions of 
the soul” or exhortations to the conscience. People who like smart and 
“ telling ” sermons might find these a trifle dry; those who think that 
no man (in the pulpit) can talk sense for more than twenty minutes at 
one time would, if they kept awake, be referring to their watches a long 
time before the last head was reached ; but they who think that the day 
is not yet past in which preachers may discuss great subjects with grave 
and earnest speech will find their opinion confirmed by Dr. Fairbairn’s 
volume. 

It is, however, as readers and not as listeners that we have here to do 
with the book, Its author is a recognised leader among the Congrega- 
tionalists. His position as Principal of one of their Colleges at once 
implies that confidence is felt in him, and that influence is being exercised 
by him over the present and future thought of the Congregational 
Churches. Under these circumstances, we are specially glad to find so 
much largeness of thought and openness to new ideas as are displayed 
throughout this volume. 

The first ‘‘ discussion "—an address delivered at {the opening of a 


* The City of God: a Series of Discussions. By A. M.-Farepamy, D.D., 


London: Hodder and Stoughton. 1883. 
40—2 
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Session at Airedale College—fairly states the question at issue between 
“ Faith and Modern Thought,” and incidentally characterises and con- 
trasts the eighteenth and nineteenth centuries in a way which turns to 
good account the results of wide reading. Dr. Fairbairn at once assumes 
the “ Liberal” or “rationalist” “standpoint” (to use a doubtful word, 
for which he has an affection), when he says, ‘‘ No man or church has 
any right to ask men to believe what they cannot rationally conceive, or 
what contradicts ascertained and certain truths.” ‘ Authority cannot 
keep alive what the intellect dooms to death. To be authoritative 
authority must be rational, and an age of faith simply means an age 
when faith satisfies reason.” Dr. Fairbairn is for giving up the apologetic 
attitude in favour of aggression, and does not shrink from meeting the 
antagonists to faith on their own ground—that of pure intellect. “The 
thinker when he needs to be answered must be answered by thought, not 
by being prayed at or preached at, not by a command to believe, or an 
exhortation to repentance, or an admonition that broadly hints that a 
place too hot to be comfortable is prepared for him, but, to use Cudworth’s 
fine phrase, by ‘an intellectual system of the universe,’ a system that 
shall show not only that the religious idea can be expounded into an 
intellectual theory of things, but that it is the theory that can give the 
best reason for the existence alike of itself and the universe” (p. 24). 
All this is well said, and is in refreshing contrast to what was said not 
very long ago by orthodox champions in scorn of “ carnal reason.” 

Starting from this position our author sees that the traditional beliefs 
must be revised and modified. Instead of regarding Christianity as a 
scheme to redeem man from the curse under which he was born, he 
believes that it “‘can make us conscious of much in ourselves that 
deserves reverence, of a nature full of Divine affinities, of a being capable 
of immortal progress along all the sublimest paths of knowledge, feeling, 
and action” (p. 29). Moreover he pleads on behalf of the ethical element 
in religion. ‘ Christian teachers have never done even common justice 
to Christian ethics.” ‘‘The Churches have been more concerned about 
doctrine than about ethics, about polity than about conduct.” This will 
be truth familiar enough to most readers of the Modern Review ; what is 
noteworthy is the quarter in which it is now declared. Verily ‘‘the world 
moves.” 

In the second “ discussion”—a sermon delivered during the Jubilee 
Meeting of the British Association at York, Dr. Fairbairn comes into 
close quarters with the apostles of what he aptly calls “scientific 
metaphysics,” practically taking up Dr. Martineau’s contention in his 
celebrated encounter with Professor Tyndall, and in his papers ‘“‘ God in 
Nature,” published in the American Magazine Old and New. He appears 
frankly to accept the evolution theory, and even welcomes it, because “in 
making the doctrine of the Divine immanence a necessity to our idea of 
nature (it) has made the Doctrine of the Divine presence a new reality in 
religion and a aew inspiration for the soul” (p. 57). He insists, however, 
with just e1apnasis tuut Evolution, while reforming our ideas of the 
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creative method, does not in the slightest degree enable us to dispense 
with the belief in a creative cause. The theory has absolutely no place 
until the primordial germ and the conditions favourable to its growth are 
provided. 

We imagine that Dr. Fairbairn’s studies have been in the department 
of religious philosophy rather than of Biblical criticism, though the latter 
has not been neglected. For example, in speaking of the Hebrew 
prophets he admits “ we have been too anxious to find them seers of the 
future, to prove their words predictions ; and too indifferent to what they 
were and said as preachers, speaking for the living God to living men” 
(p. 80). Again, in regard to miracles, “to identify God with the super- 
natural is to undeify Him. . . . The only supernatural I can conceive 
is the cessation of the Divine action; the absolute miracle were the 
inactivity of God” (p. 56). Though a small matter in itself, it is not, 
perhaps, without significance that our author adopts the “advanced” 
spelling of the Divine Name, Jahveh. 

We find Dr. Fairbairn least satisfactory and least stimuiating in the 
latter parts of the book, where he deals with such questions as ‘“‘The 
Jesus of History and the Christ of Faith,” ‘Christ in History,” ‘The 
riches of Christ’s poverty.” Whilst heartily sympathising with his pro- 
found reverence for the grandeur of the Prophet of Nazareth, we cannot 
allow that he vindicates the validity of the process by which the actua 
Jesus of History has been “arrayed in the attributes of metaphysical 
Divinity.” Our author has no patience with Strauss, Baur or Renan, and 
says not a word about the critical grounds for discriminating between the 
fourth and the synoptical gospels. Naturally enough, therefore, he makes 
a good deal of the claims which Jesus is represented as putting forth for 
himself in the Fourth Gospel. Again, he declares Jesus to be “a 
miracle in the sphere of morals and personality,” on the ground that he 
could not otherwise have succeeded as he did, in opposition to the spirit 
of his age. The individuality of Jesus was undoubtedly remarkable ; 
but it is not to be forgotten that the dominant Pharisaic spirit was 
qualified by other elements, and that a preparation had long been going 
forward, so that the way for the new Gospel was to some extent prepared. 

Some of the other discussions are interesting, but do not call for special 
remark in a short notice. Altogether the book is worthy of the reputa- 
tion its author enjoys as one of the leaders of Congregational Liberalism. 

James Harwoop. 


PREBENDARY REYNOLDS ON THE SUPERNATURAL. * 


HE object of Mr. Reynolds in his treatise, ‘The Supernatural 
in Nature,’ has been to meet the case of men filled with 
an ardent love of scientific study, who are “in danger of being 


* The Supernatural in Nature : a verification by free use of Science. By 
JosepH Wixu1aM Reynotps, M.A. Third Edition. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 1883. 
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beguiled by the sophisms of an imperfect science.” In order to 
attain this object he applies himself to the task of reconciling the 
account, or rather accounts, of creation in Genesis with scientific 
facts. It is no diseredit to Mr. Reynolds that he does not achieve the 
impossible, and our only surprise is that with his apparently extensive 
scientific knowledge he should make the attempt. Of course he has to 
adopt the device of accommodating Scripture language, and making 
words mean anything that is required. ‘Those difficulties in the Holy 
Word which appear contrarieties . . . are like knots in the oak 
which strengthen it’? (p. 15). The position taken is that the Bible “is a 
mystery, the origin is Divine, the diction is by inspiration, the substance 
is of God.” Not only does he assert the Mosaic authorship of Genesis, 
but also that Moses claimed to have received from God what he wrote. 
After this we need not wonder that our author is untroubled about the 
Creation in six days and the Sabbath rest that followed ; that he finds the 
doctrine of the Trinity in the plural form Elohim ; that he attributes to 
‘“‘a want of sufficient critical skill” the belief that the two accounts of 
Creation in Genesis proceed from different writers ; and that the conclu- 
sion he draws from the genealogies in the Gospels of Matthew and Luke 
is that chronology “‘ only exists in Holy Scripture for genealogica! not 
scientific purposes.” These specimens will .be sufficient to indicate the 
value of our author's Biblical criticism. He is more satisfactory in 
vindicating a place for mind in Nature; and the illustrations which he 
draws so copiously from the facts and theories of modern science are 
often interesting and suggestive, even when we are not able to follow 
him in the particular use he makes of them in his argument. Unfortu- 
nately he indiscriminately classes together as Materialists all who do not 
conform to his type of orthodoxy. An instance of this occurs in what 
we believe is a reference to Dr. Carpenter as one who “ writes flippantly, 
as if glad to announce his belief that Christianity is false’ (p.452). The 
book is certainly not light reading as regards either its matter or its style, 
yet we observe it has reached a third edition. 


We cannot say that Mr. Reynolds’ other-work, ‘The Mystery of 
Miracles,’* throws much light on the mystery its author undertakes 
to investigate in a scientific and philosophic spirit. The quotations 
which make up far too large a part of the 480 pp. which the 
book contains, and the “fragments of science” scattered throughout, 
certainly testify to a wide range of reading, but we would willingly part 
with what often strikes us as pedantic elaboration in exchange for greater 
clearness and strength of thought. There is an appearance of logical 
method about the work, without any corresponding reality, for after 
reading through the twenty-nine chapters, characteristically called 
“Thoughts,” we have not met with any definition of miracle to which the 
author consistently adheres, nor do we know on what principle he would 

* The Mystery of Miracles : a Scientific and Philosophical Investigation. 
By JosepH Wm. Reynowps, M.A. Third Edition. London: Kegan Paul, 
Trench, and Co. 
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accept the narratives of some miracles as true and reject the narratives of 
others as false. It is true, indeed, that he admits, by implication at any 
rate, that miracles must be supported by historical proof, and states that 
for “‘ asserted miracles we should not credit any evidence that is less than 
intellectually irresistible’ (p. 375). Very good; but what constitutes 
“intellectually irresistible” evidence ? Our author is certainly not 
exacting in his requirements, for he, apparently without discrimination, 
accepts ail the miracles of the Old and New Testament. without the 
slightest attempt at forming a critical estimate of the records which 
narrate them. We venture to think it would have been much more to 
the purpose to undertake this task than to quote from Jeremy Taylor and 
anumber of other writers their belief in the importance of miracles as an 
essential element of Christianity, or to vindicate Jesus, the apostles and 
the Scripture writers from the purely imaginary charge of being impos- 
tors. Mr. Reynolds is consistent in not refusing credence to modern 
miracles, though the illustrations which he gives of them do not bear on 
the belief in physical miracles. For instance, he declares that a sacra- 
ment is “ a continual miracle ;” “ apostolic succession believed in by 
practical laymen (is) surely dlenoet, if not quite, a miracle” (p. ss 
“Every Regeneration, every Conversion, is a miracle or . . - 
nothing at all.” 

It will be seen that our author uses words in a misleading way, and this 
is particularly the case with the word “supernatural,” the double sense 
of which is employed quite promiscuously. At one time it denotes the 
existence of mind as well as matter in the universe ; at another it denotes 
the suspension of the ordinary course of nature through the intervention 
of the Supreme Mind. One would suppose from this book that the two 
meanings were identical, and that all Theists must be believers in 
miracles as generally understood. We should thus be driven to the 
alternative of saying, on the one hand, that all causes and antecedents 
are material, and that all being and existence are comprised in matter, 
force, and space (not in the transcendental sense of these words) ; or, on 
the other, that the sun obeyed the command of Joshua, and that Jesus 
turned the devils into the swine. The inconsistency with which Mr. 
Reynolds charges Theists, who reject miracles, not on a priori grounds, 
but for want of satisfactory evidence, is one which he himself creates 
through his ambiguous use of words. 

We are not concerned to defend those who call in question the great 
spiritual realities on which man’s faith depends, but we think Mr. 
Reynolds will certainly not’ promote the cause he has at heart by saying 
that “‘ evolution, as an atheistic system, is a dreary, sinful delusion,” and 
by speaking of those who adopt it as ‘“ men, not spiritually constituted, of 
@ peculiarly animal mind” (p. 811). Such language, we hope, is becoming 
rare even in the pulpit, and ought to have no place in “ ascientific and 
philosophical investigation,” which our author—a City Rector and Pre- 
bendary of St. Paul’s—aspires to conduct. 

James Harwoop. 
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Tre Putprr CoMMENTARY ON JEREMIAH.* 


HOSE of us who had to write Latin verses when at school have a 
keen appreciation of the value of the ‘‘ Gradus ad Parnassum.” 
This inestimable work told us all the different names we could call any 
person or thing, all the epithets we might suitably apply to him, all the 
cireumlocutions we could substitute for any verb or adjective, and so 
forth. It likewise gave us tags of verses that might come in well. It 
might have been called “‘ Every man his own poet,” and it exhibited 
every stage of the poetising process beginning with the raw material and 
ending with the manufactured article. If we were at liberty to choose 
our own subject we had only to take any word at random, and hexameters 
would at once germinate from it! Look out “ Ajax,” for instance, and 
you find that you may call him “‘Télamoniiis hérés,” which at once sets you 
up in the last half of a verse. Then you may also call him “atdax 
miagninimiis, or férdx,’’ and if you call him all three at once there is 
the other half of your verse! And you have “ clypei dominus septem- 
plicis ” in reserve for the next hexameter. 

The want of some similar manual for the equally important and ele- 
gant art of homiletics has long been felt, and finds pathetic utterance 
and illustration in the words of a “ great preacher,” quoted on pp. 325-6 
of the work before us. This preacher had read and studied all day in 
vain. He could not get a text. He had prayed and meditated and turned 
from verse to verse—but “the mind would not take hold.” Providen- 
tially he saw a bird getting persecuted by its companions just in time and 
it occurred to him that “ mine heritage is unto me asa speckled bird ; the 
birds round about are against her” would make a capital text—which it 
did. Now this great preacher might have been spared all his pain and 
might have rendered himself independent of providential arrangements 
which can scarcely be permanently relied on had he invested in the 
** Pulpit Commentary.”” He might then have taken any text at random, 
and he would have learned from the “ exposition ” what the text meant, 
from the ‘‘ homiletics” what he might suitably tell his congregation it 
meant, and from the “ homilies” how he might tell it effectively—and not 
too concisely. E.g., he opens his Bible and lights on Jeremiah i. 13, “‘ I see 
a seething pot,” and he learns from Mr. Cheyne that the word used for 
‘pot ” probably signifies a large iron vessel, and that a “ seething pot” 
is a symbol of war with the ancient Arab poets (p.2). No sign of the 
sermon yet. But presently Mr. Adeney reminds our preacher that the 
seething pot is a fit symbol of approaching doom, which is severest on 
the most favoured, which is gradual (slowly heated to boiling point), and 


*The Pulpit ae. Edited by the Rev. Canon H. D: M. Spence, 
M.A., &c., and by the Rev. Joszrn J. Exett, M.A.—Jeremiah: Exposition 
by Rev. T. K. Cheyne, M.A., &c., Homiletics by Rev. W. F. Adeney, M.A., 
Homilies by various authors: Rev. D. Young, B.A., Rev. J. Waite, B.A., 


Rev. S. Conway, B.A., Rev. A. F. Muir, M.A. Vol. I. London: Kegan 
Paul, Trench, and Co, 1883. 
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often comes from the least expected quarter (p. 8). Finally Mr. Young 
gives the finishing touch—* A pot boiling over with the vehemence of the 
fire under it, is an excellent emblem of how God can stir up His destroy- 
ing wrath against the rebellious. What can be quieter than the water as 
it lies in the pot ? What quieter than the fuel before it is kindled ? And 
yet the light touch of a very small flame sends fuel and water into acti- 
vity, and that activity soon rises into fury. The water that only a few 
minutes ago was still and cold is now turbulent and scalding. Just in the 
same way,” &c., &e. (p.17). Enough of homiletics! ‘ You see the trick 
on’t, though, and can yourself Continue the discourse ad libitum.” 

Mr. Conway remarks (apropos of the speckled bird) “‘ But while the 
use here made of the text is a legitimate one, it certainly is not its mean- 
ing. [And we may remark in passing that although the sentence here 
quoted is intelligible, it certainly is not grammatical.] That, therefore, 
as in all cases, has the priority of claim to be considered.’ And this, we 
may suppose, is why Mr. Cheyne is called in to occupy a very modest 
fraction of the 598 closely-printed pages of this volume in expounding 
“that.” It could hardly be expected, under these circumstances, that 
Mr. Cheyne would give us quite his best work ; but it isimpossible, under 
any circumstances, for him to give us work that is not good. A profound 
and minute acquaintance with the Old Testament literature, and a rare 
quality of Hebrew scholarship, fortified by a singularly wide and varied 
study of commentators and critics of every school, makes it compara. 
tively easy for Mr. Cheyne to throw off work which few men, either in 
England or elsewhere, could do at all ; but at the same time he has far too 
keen a sense of the fitness of things to bury any very considerable amount 
of strictly original matter in this ocean of homiletics—into which he 
probably suspects that few divers who know a pearl when they see it will 
think it worth while to plunge. The archeological notes are models of 
lucidity and conciseness. Philological questions are dealt with briefly 
but adequately. The most obscure or corrupt passages Mr. Cheyne is 
content to note as such, perhaps adding some conjectural emendation 
which has been suggested, without committing himself for or against it. 
The wider questions of the higher criticism are neither ignored nor dis- 
cussed but referred to in an incidental and reassuring manner, while a2 
elastic theory of “ inspiration’’ covers a multitude of alterratives. We 
should add that from time to time a note, such as that on Dante’s use of 
Jer. v. 6 (p. 113), or an analogy such as that between Jeremiah’s and 
Savonarola’s preaching (p. vi.) vindicates the right and duty of 
giving the prophets their due place in the line of the werld’s 
general literary and historical development, and shows that what- 
ever we are to understand by “inspiration,” at any rate “God's 
spirit is not tied to countries or to centuries, and there is no- 
thing wonderful if mountain-moving faith were blessed in Florence 
as it was in Jerusalem” (p.vi.). In the note on Jer. vii. 22, Mr. Cheyne’s 
deliberate principle of attempting ou the one hand to disarm the so- 
called rationalistic criticism of its sting by showing that its results are 
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after all compatible with orthodox belief, and on the other hand offer- 
ing the reader an alternative interpretation which will fall in more easily 
with his preconceived ideas, is carried to its farthest limits. ‘“ Our object 
has been to separate the exegesis of our passage from a still doubtful con- 
troversy,” he says (p. 186). But the exegesis of the passage is really 
inseparable from the controversy in question. Mr. Cheyne’s laboured 
attempt to show that when Jeremiah says “ Jehovah never commanded 
our fathers to sacrifice,” he only means (or may only mean) that he will 
not accept “the mere outward forms of the ritual, divorced from the 
sentiment and practice of piety ” will probably satisfy his clerical readers ; 
but it is difficult to understand how it can satisfy himself. In a word, if 
Mr. Cheyne’s commentary were published separately, it would be ex- 
tremely valuable as by far the best (so far as we know) existing in the 
English language; and, in spite of its many defects, there would be few 
Englishmen capable of superseding it—but Mr. Cheyne would be one of 
them. 
P. HW. 


Tue Rev. HeperR NEwToN ON THE RIGHT AND WronG UsEs OF THE 
BIBLE. 


T is a singular evidence of the blindness and perversity of orthodox 
bigotry that this little work should have been made the object of de- 
nunciation and prosecution. It is throughout a warm and even passionate 
plea for a more constant, a more devout, and a more intelligent study 
of the Bible. But no assiduity or devoutness apparently will atone for 
the clear and uncompromising demand for intelligence in the study of 
the Bible, which the leading Episcopalian clergyman of New York has 
made. This is his unpardonable sin. Apart from the sensation it has 
caused this small volume of sermons would deserve a most hearty welcome, 
but would not call for any lengthened notice in these pages. Asa critical 
work it makes no claims to originality. The author himself is evidently 
not a close critical student of the Bible, as appears e.g. from the way in 
which he quotes from the Authorised Version, and without misgiving, 
Job xix. 25, sqq., (“I know that my Redeemer liveth,” &c.) ; but he has 
assimilated, with a vigorous and individual realisation, the main results 
of constructive historical criticism, and he gives them clearly and simply 
to his congregation. Lecture VI., “On the Right Historical Use of the 
Bible,” is, perhaps, the most powerful of the series. With rapid and 
graphic touches the preacher puts before his congregation a series of 
pictures of the growth of Israelite religion, from its earliest and crudest 
beginnings, which leads up to the fine passage :— 


Plainly, by every wien, Israel’s somes. guatetien of religion was nearing its 


appointed term. All the elements been developed, one after another, 
for a universal religion, and there was nothing more to be done but to await 


* The Right and Wrong Uses of the Bible. By Rev. R. Hesen Newron. 
New Tok: John W. Lovell and Company. 1883. 
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the coming to the birth. As plainly, by every sign, the world-conditions 
were at length found for a safe issue of the “ holy thing,” which Israel so 
long had carried within her bosom. There was needed a man to body these 
scattered elements, to fuse the forces of the nation into a personality, to 
live the dreams which a race had visioned. Religion is never a code nor @ 
theory, it is always a life. The ideal religion awaited the ideal man. He 
came! As the nation held the holy child Jesus in her arms, joying that a 
Man was born into the world, she might have been overheard saying :— 
“ Lord, now lettest thou thy servant depart in peace, 

According to thy word: 

For mine eyes have seen thy salvation, 

Which thou hast prepared before the face of all people ; 

A light to lighten the Gentiles, 

And the glory of thy people Israel.’’ (P. 210.) 

The Rev. Heber Newton is known as a friend and admirer of Henry 
George ; and, besides a direct allusion to “ Progress and Poverty,” by 
way of illustration (pp. 120—1), his lectures contain a glowing descrip- 
tion of Isaiah’s polemic against the “ enclosers”’ of his day, in which we 
can hear more than an echo of Mr. George’s voice. Perhaps these social 
heresies will not make Mr. Newton's free though reverent and loving 


treatment of the Bible any more palatable to his opponents. oe 
P. H. W. 


Tue Rev. J. A. Cross’s Hints ro READERS OF THE OLD TESTAMENT.* 


HIS volume “does not pretend to contribute anything new or 
original to the literature of the subject with which it deals,” and 
is interesting chiefly as an indication of the growing feeling that children 
when taught the Bible, should not be kept in absolute ignorance of all 
the questions and all the conclusions of criticism concerning it. The 
“Hints” comprise abstracts and summaries of the works as we have 
them, and short statements of some of the critical questions that rise 
concerning them. Those who desire to familiarise children with the 
thought that many different opinions are held about the age, composition, 
and historical character of the books of the Bible, but who think that even 
a provisional presentation of positive results would, in almost every case, 
be premature, may find this work useful. The paraphrastic analyses and 
summaries of the Prophetic writings appear, so far as our examination 
has gone, to be especially likely to prove helpful. The style is through- 
out clear, simple, and attractive. 
P. H. W. 


PrEBENDARY Row oN REVELATION AND MOopERN THEOLOGY. 


OR a Bampton Lecturer and Prebendary of St. Paul’s to write such 

a book as we have before ust is a noteworthy indication of the 

drift of modern thought. The value of the book depends on the right 

* Introductory Hints to English Readers of the Old Testament. By the 
Rev. Joun A. Cross, M.A. London: Longmans. 1882. 

+ Revelation and Modern Theology contrasted ; or, the Simplicity of the 

Apostolic G demonstrated, By the Rev. C. A. Row, M.A., bendary of 

St. Paul’s. mdon : Frederick Norgate. 1883. 
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people reading it; and of this there should be a good chance when it 
comes to them from an honoured champion of Christian evidences. Mr, 
Row is profoundly impressed with the impossibility either of converting 
some 600,000,000 of the human race to Christianity, or of retaining the 
leading thinkers of the age within Christianity, so long as the established 
theology is allowed to usurp the place once held by the simple primitive 
Gospel. He takes up the position that Christianity “ consists of a few 
simple principles which really constitute its essence as a revelation;” 
and to maintain it, institutes the inquiry “What is that Christianity 
which the New Testament invites us to accept as a revelation from 
God?’ This inquiry traverses the old familiar ground, and reaches the 
conclusion that Christianity consists essentially in love to God and love 
to man, including the new commandment “ that ye love one another 
even as I have loved you. By this shall all men know that ye are My 
disciples, if ye have love one to another.” Mr. Row says, “ Let us never 
overlook the all-important fact that the legislator of the kingdom of 
heaven has not defined the right of citizenship in it by the profession of 
a formal creed, which ends in barren orthodoxy (such a creed can be 
found neither in the Gospels, nor in the Epistles), but by union with and 
imitation of Himself.” And our author elaborates at considerable length 
an argument showing that the conception of the kingdom of heaven was 
the central feature of Christ’s teaching, and sums up its chief character- 
istics in twenty propositions, of which we may quote the following :— 
**1. The kingdom of heaven is the Church of Je:us Christ, from the time 
of its first erection as a visible community, until it has fully realised the 
purposes of its institution. 4. It was designed to form a mixed society 
of imperfect men during the period of its gradual development. 5. Ata 
later period of its history, a separation is to be effected between its good 
and its evil members, when the holy will be put in exclusive possession 
of it. 6, The only lawful means by which its boundaries can be extended 
is persuasion. 8. It has been founded exclusively for religious und moral 
ends ; and moral means constitute the sole instrumentality by which it is 
intended to exert an influence on mankind. 10. Its coming, growth, and 
various developments are not spasmodic or attended with outward display, 
but continuous and gradual, analogous to the operation of God in nature. 
11—14. The only distinction it recognises is that of holiness in its mem- 
bers. It seeks to bring all men into voluntary subjection to its King, to 
educate its members in holiness, and to ieaven the entire mass of 
humanity with its principles. 16. The state of moral and spiritual feel- 
ing which will render men worthy members of it is the opposite of 
Pharisaic exclusiveness, self-righteousness, ritualism, pride, legalism, and 
casuistic morality. 17. It is a community which readily admits even 
the most degraded of mankind, when truly penitent; in whose recovery 
to holiness its King takes a special interest. 20. Of this kingdom, 
Jesus Christ claims to be the King.” 

Here we have the same ideas which formed the burden of all the teach- 
ing of the late F. D. Maurice. They appeared also in Ecce Homo and 
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other works of the English Broad Church School. To a large extent 
they command our full sympathy. Our chief charge against them would 
be that they do not sufficiently rest on the results of a free and careful 
historical inquiry. But this defect, which will one day sweep all these 
liberally conceived theories into oblivion, might well make them at 
present more acceptable to the great mass of liberal-minded Christians 
who are prepared to accept whatever is in the Bible, but will not have the 
Bible its-lf fairly criticised. But we should like to know when English 
Broad Churchmen will do something besides write books like this, when 
they will organise a society which will show their real strength and enable 
them to act with the power which comes from the union of those who 
have common aims and principles. Why do not Mr. Row, and those 
who agree with him that Christianity is this simple, practical religion, 
form an association within the Church of England, something like the 
Protestanten Verein in Germany ? There are High and Low Societies; 
why is there none for the Broad Church? They will never exercise the 
influence to which they are entitled while they remain mere individuals, 
chiefs without an acknowledged following. And they ought to receive 
a great deal of support from the present state of religious feeling in 
England. 
H. &. 8. 


Tue THEOLOGICAL TRANSLATION Funp Liprary. 


és sixth and last volume of the translation of Keim’s History of 

Jesus of Nazara* is now at length in print. The translator deeply 
regrets “ the unavoidable delay that has occurred” in completing it; 
but adds that “that delay is largely due to the copiousness of the notes 
and to the general difficulties of the author's style.” Itis not intended 
here to offer any criticism of the contents of this volume, but when it is 
mentioned that they embrace the Arrest and pseudo-trial, the Death, the 
Burial and Resurrection of Jesus, as well as a discussion on the Messiah’s 
place in history, enough has been said to induce the reader to turn to it 
with interested curiosity. If Keim’s great work cannot be called 
“epoch-making ” in the same sense, or to the same extent, as Strauss’s 
first “ Life of Jesus,” it must nevertheless, for literary power, pictu- 
resqueness of detail, depth of religious insight and critical acumen, be 
considered one of the most noteworthy, if not the most noteworthy, of 
recent attempts to reconstruct the history of the wonderful Life; and the 
English reader may be congratulated on now possessing this important 
work in a translation which may be relied on for its fidelity, and which, 
from a literary point of view, may be regarded as at least fairly successful, 

* The History of Jesus of Nazara, freely investigated in its Connection with 
the National Life of Israel, and Related in Detail. By TuHroporr Kem. 


Translated by Arthur Ransom. Vol. VI. (T.T.F. L.30.) Williams and 
Norgate : London and Edinburgh. 1883. 
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The second volume of the Short Protestant Commentary on the Books 
of the New Testament * contains, by way of general introduction to 
the Pauline Epistles, a rapid sketch of the apostle’s life and teaching, in 
which it is remarked that “it was he (Paul) who first completed the 
emancipation of Christianity, as a new religion, from the Mosaic law and 
the Jewish national community. This work of his life,” it is added, 
“ endures independently of his peculiar theology, which to its full extent 
was adopted by but few even of his contemporaries, and which since then 
still fewer have so much as understood.” The doctrine is farther ex. 
pounded in the special introduction to this epistle by the same writer, 
and in that to Galatians by Professor Holsten. The commentary on the 
Epistle to the Romans is full and searching, and traces carefully the logical 
development of the apostle’s thought. The same thing may be said of 
that on the Galatians, which concludes the present volume; but the com- 
mentary on the two important epistles to the Corinthians, by Pastor 
Lang, is disproportionately meagre. It is hardly necessary to add that 
the method of interpretation followed throughout is independent of theo- 
logical prepossessions ; and this volume, accordingly, will not fail to be 
acceptable to all who are interested in diffusing a knowledge of the results 


of the scientific criticism of the New Testament. 
|e & 3 


Pror. Ptnser’s “‘ THEOLOGISCHER JAHRESBERICHT.”+} 


HE second volume of this annual review of theological literature, a 
welcome publication the general features of which were indicated i2 

our notice of the first volume,t appears increased in bulk by nearly 100 pp., 
which we interpret as a sign of the success of the undertaking, while it 
is an unmistakable proof of the determination of the editor and his 
collaborators to make their review of the publications of the year as 
complete as possible. As regards German literature completeness has 
already been practically attained, and though the difficulties in the way 
of equal success as regards the literature of other countries are immense 
and in the case of some of the reviewers insuperable, we still hope that 
the endeavour will not be abated, and that authors and publishers out- 
side of Germany will find it to their interest to do their part to facilitate 
it. The value of a work of this kind is greatly increased when it not 
only gives its judgments of books with authority, but also leaves no 


* A Short Protestant Commentary on the Books of the New Testament: with 
General and Special Introductions. Edited by Professor P. W. Scimmmpt and 
Professor Franz von HouzenporrFr. ted from the third edition of 
the German by Francis Henry a Vol. II. (T. T. F. L, 29.) 
London and Edinburgh: Williams and No 1883, 

+ Theologischer Jahresbericht. Unter Robins von BassERMANN, 
BenratH, Béurmvcer, Dreyer, Gass, Hourzmann, Lipsins, Lipemann, 
Sever Len, SIEGFRIED, WERNER, Herausgegeben von B. Pinser. Zweiter 
Dank enthaltend Gia. Liens ¢ des Jahres, 1882. Leipzig: J, A. Barth. 1883. 

t Modern Review, iss2, p. 870. 
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works of importance outside the range of its survey. In this second 
volume Siegfried, Holtzmann, Lidemann, Bohringer, Benrath, Werner, 
Pinjer, Gass, and Bassermann, have paid considerable attention to 
English works, for instance, while Lipsius, Seyerlen, and Dreyer pass 
them over, or at most only give their titles.. In his department—Old 
Testament literature—Siegfried has taken great pains to make his survey 
of the English literature as complete as the means at his disposal allowed, 
We find not only notices of works by W. Wright, F. W. Madden, G. W. 
Collins, Ginsburg, Robertson Smith, Cheyne, and a large number of 
other authors, but also mention, and even examination, of many articles 
in encyclopedias and periodicals, the Modern ‘Review finding a place 
amongst the latter. Holtzmann also—New Testament literature— 
notices carefully a considerable number of the more important con- 
tributions of our countrymen to his subject. Davidson, Westcott, E. A. 
Abbott, amongst others receive special attention. Of course American, 
and other European theological literature receives its share of notice. 
This universal and cosmopolitan character of the review is a very 
valuable feature of it. At the same time, it is by no means its principal 
excellence. This lies rather in the fact that it forms a convenient and 
exceedingly competent critical review of the theological literature of 
that country which is at present greatly in advance of all others in the 
field of theological science. If a student is kept duly informed with 
regard to all the important German publications in the various branches 
of theology, he may rest assured that if he is left behind in the march of 
progress, it is not because he had no means of knowing what position 
had been abandoned or taken. The Theologischer Jahresbericht is a very 
useful compendium of such information already, and promises to become 
a complete indicator of the position of theological science in the world at 
large. 
J. F.S. 


Proressor ALLEN’s Stupres rin Curisti1an History.* 


ROFESSOR ALLEN possesses in an eminent degree two great 
gifts that go to make a good historian. His painting of incident 
and portraiture of persons are graphic: his perception of the important 
characteristics of large movements is sure and strong. These admirable 
qualities find ample illustration in the present volume. His Christian 
History, when complete, promises to be a delightful and most informing 
compendium on a vast subject. In this middle period, while avoiding 
the tedium of the minute annalist, with bold and sure hand he seizes 
and brings out the combinations that really made history and prepared 
for that latest period which he has yet to treat. It would be impossible 
to find any sketches at once more vivid and more truly philosophical 
* Christian History in its Three Great Periods. Second Period : The Middle 
Age. By Joszrn Henry Auten. Boston: Roberts Brothers. 1883. 
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than his portrayals of Feudalism, of the Crusades, of Chivalry, or of the 
Scholastic Theology. The working of each of these mighty political, 
social, or intellectual energies in the bosom of the medieval Church jg 
exposed with rare and most attractive skill; their action and reaction are 
balanced with much philosophical insight; and all the while the reader 
is carried on from chapter to chapter, as in some delightful romance. 

A fine example of Professor Allen’s powers presents itself in his ex- 
position of the corrective influence of the Church on Feudal society. 
The latter was profoundly separative, breaking up the solid Empire of 
Charlemagne till princeling was differentiated against princeling and 
lordling against lordling. At the same time, Feudalism accented to the 
last degree differences of rank and station. These disintegrating 
tendencies the Church met with its incessant proclamation and ex- 
emplification of unity and peace. ‘Its creed was one forall. Its ritual 
was the same everywhere. Its moral code was uniform through all local 
diversities.” Its ideal unity hed in the sovereign Pontiff its visible type, 
recognised alike by all classes, nationalities, and estates. The Feudal 
lord said, ‘‘ My man is mine, to boil or roast him, if I will.” The Church 
declared the absolute equality of prince and peasant. The family pride o¢ 
the great baron met its rebuke and counterpoise in the rule of the con. 
secrated priesthood, whose celibacy cut off all possibility of pilingup 
great family estates. 

Professor Allen well insists that, miserable as was the failure of the 
Crusades from a military point of view, they did achieve great ends of 
the most vital impert in the after-development of European civilisation. 
They shifted the battle-ground of Christian and Moslem from Europe to 
Asia, and so turned back the great wave of destructive conquest which had 
already flowed over Spain, South Italy, and Greece. The Crusades 
put off for 360 years the capture of Constantinople by the Turk. They 
perhaps saved vast European realms from the permanent occupancy of 
the Saracen. At any rate, “they saved the civilisation of Europe from 
the storm which blasted that of Asia.” 

With very havpy knack, Professor Allen illumines the dreary con- 
troversies of Realists and Nominalists. With one touch he sets before 
us the main philosophical issue in the persons of “ William of Cham- 
peaux, whose realism was so pronounced that his pupils ‘ thought they 
could see universals with their eye, and touch them with their finger ;’ 
and Roscellin, the nominalist, whom Anselm could never pardon for 
declaring that colour exists not in itself, but only in the object.” He then 
proceeds to draw out in a striking way the practical issues of the great 
dispute in relation to the very essentials of faith and religion. 

Altogether we have to thank Professor Allen for a volume singularly 
adapted to lure the young and the busy to an important study, of which 
they are for the most part profoundly ignorant, and chiefly so through 
the absence of manuals at once brief and luminous like this. On our side 
of the Atlantic we are sometimes inclined to suspect the solidity and 
accuracy of the scholarship which our American brethren clothe in such 
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brilliant colours. The reader of this “Christian History” will soon 
dismiss such suspicions from his mind. Pa 


Scuarrer oN Immorta.ity.* 


N this excellent translation of Schiffer’s Au Déclin de la Vie, by Mr. 
F. A. Freer, English readers have a fresh contribution to the literature 
of the fascinating but “cruel” problem of the future life. The method 
adopted by Pasteur Schiffer for the illustration of his views is the 
Socratic. Instead of a pedantic treatment of the arguments in favour of 
a future life, we have a description of Progress from Doubt to Faith as 
recorded in the journal of an old man. In early manhood he is a pessi- 
mist, not however in the sense of the philosophy of the Unconscious, 
but in that of a painful materialism. And here we see the author's 
wisdom in casting his lot with the simple and lowly, whose gentle love 
and trust win him, ere long, to idealism, so that he is ready to say with 
Thorndale: ‘It would stand alone in nature, if a thinking being should 
be born into this great scheme of things, where all is fit and harmonious, 
with one burning question for ever in his heart, which was never to be 
solved. If I ever touched for a moment the borders of complete 
scepticism, I felt at that moment the impossibility that I could altogether 
die—that I could become extinct with this unremoved ignorance upon 
my soul.” 
The progress from doubt to faith is made by his being led to see that, 
“ divine truths must enter from the heart into the mind and not from the 
mind into the heart.” ‘‘ Hence,” says Pascal, “in speaking of human 
affairs, we say that it is necessary to know them before we can love them ; 
the saints, on the other hand, say, in speaking of divine things, that it is 
necessary to love them in order to know them, and that we only arrive at 
truth by love.” 
H. M. B. 


Mr. Stantey Lane-Pooie’s Stupres 1n a Mosque.t 


HE “ general reader,” whom the author of these essays had in view 
when he wrote them for the different publications in which they 
originally appeared, will be much indebted to him for having republished 
them in this handsome and most readable volume. ‘ They all treat of 
Islim in its manifold phases, from its birth at Mekka io its apotheosis 
in the Persian Miracle Play,” of which latter dreary production, and the 
strange enthusiasm excited by its performance, a curious and interesting 
account is given. The first part of the book consists of three chapters, 
giving a very clear and comprehensive view of the circumstances under 
* Sunset Gleams ; or, Progress from Doubt to Faith. From the French 
Au Déclin de la Vie, par Ap. ScHirrer. London: Elliot Stock. 1883. 


+ Studies in a Mosque. By Stantey Lane-Pooxz, Lauréat de l'Institut 
de France. London: Allen, 1883. 
41 
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which Islim took its rise, the life and character of Mohammad, and the 
religious and social system he established. They are reprinted by Mr. 
Poole from his Introduction to Lane’s “Selections from the Kur-dn.” 
We could hardly have a better digest of the leading facts of the case, in 
its personal and historical connection, and in its moral significance, or one 
more likely to stimulate the intelligent curiosity of the reader and lead 
him on to a closer study of the subject. The interesting article on the 
Koran, which appeared in the Edinburgh Review, we recommend, 
together with the author’s charming little volume of The Speeches and 
Table-Talk of Mohammad, to any who are vexed at their inability to 
interest themselves in a book of such significance in the history of reli- 
gion. With Mr. Rodwell’s admirable translation, by which for the first 
time the English reader was enabled to study the chapters of the Koran 
in chronological order, and under Mr. Lane-Poole’s pleasant and trust- 
worthy guidance, it would be difficult any longer to feel lost in the maze. 
The next study, An Eastern Reformation, is a sketch, rather provokingly 
slight, of the prophet El Ash’ary and his work. It was a mere article in 
the Saturday Review, and its slenderness throws it out of proportion 
with the other essays. It is a pity the author did not take the opportu- 
nity of giving it a more substantial value. The one essay which has not 
appeared before contains an interesting account of The Brotherhood of 
Purity, a society of earnest and enthusiastic men who gathered together 
at El-Basra, near the end of the tenth century of our era, within the 
circle of Islim, but apart both from its orthodoxy and its political and 
moral corruptions, The eclectic system which they formed from a study 
of all the philosophies and religions is characterised, and some idea given 
of the extraordinary learning and genius which resulted in an encyclo- 
pedic system of science and philosophy, the chief heads of which are 
concisely stated. The concluding study is concerned with the Sabians 
and Christians of St. John, showing how a problem has been solved 
which had been a standing puzzle to students of the Eastern sects. The 
creed, or rather the “combination of wholly diverse creeds,” which Mr. 
Lane-Poole has attempted to make intelligible to the Western mind,—a 
curious development of Gnosticism saturated with superstition,—certainly 
deserves to be called “ one of the strangest religions that the world has 
seen.” Mr. Lane-Poole’s style is always clear and to the point, and his 
assured scholarship and sobriety of judgment are happily associated with 
a strong interest in the religious and ethical aspects of the questions he 
discusses. 


Dean Srantey’s AMERICAN ADDRESSES AND SERMONS.* 


EAN BRADLEY, in his “ Recollections of Arthur Penrhyn 
Stanley,” says, “If the volume of ‘ Addresses and Sermons in 
America’ were the only reli¢ left of his literary labours, if all else, from 
* Addresses and Sermons. Delivered duting a Visit to the United States 
and Canada in 1878. By ArrHur Penruyn Stanuey. London: Macmillan. 
1883, 
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the biography of Arnold to the ‘ Christian Institutions,’ were swept away 
you might find in that one volume almost everything characteristic of the 
man, and some gems of a kind not be found in his earlier writings.” 
This volume, published in America several years ago, has now for 
the first time been put within our reach in an English edition. The nine 
Addresses delivered, for the most part if not altogether, extemporaneously 
at friendly receptions, clerical or academical gatherings and the like, are 
what they could not help being, genial, bright, and full of brotherly feel- 
ing, and always happily suited to the occasion We know how Dean 
Stanley would enjoy talking about Our Old Homes, Liberal Theology, of 
the Prospects of the Church of England, and how, in addressing the 
students of the Union Seminary, at New York, he would extol the “ Biblical 
Researches” of its former Professor, Dr. Robinson, how he would speak 
of Robert Hall and Havelock to the Baptists, or of John Wesley to the 
members of the Methodist Episcopalian Church. We have an impression 
that he also received and acknowledged some Unitarian greetings ; but as 
there is no mention of this, perhaps our impression is wrong. The 
Sermons are eight in number, with a preface on the Conditions of 
Religious Inquiry. At Boston the Dean dwelt on some characteristics of 
the religions of the East and of the West, combined in Christianity. At 
New York he urged his plea for the true Christian Unity in Diversity, 
and preached also on “The Nature of Man” and “The Nature of God.’ 
Two very fine and eloquent sermons are on “ The Uses of Conflict” and 
“The Perplexities of Life.” The teaching throughout—it could not else 


be Stanley’s—is based on the broadest principles of liberal theology, and 
is penetrated by the tender devout feeling and the sweet spirit of an all- 
embracing charity which were to the good Dean the essence of Chris- 
tianity. His representatives, who are responsible for the republication of 
the volume here, may be sure that “it will be welcomed by many as a 
characteristic memorial of ARTHUR STANLEY.” 


Mr. GELDART’s UNSECTARIAN ADDRESSES TO THE YOUNG.* 


N one of the addresses to the juvenile members of his congregatior, 
which Mr. Geldart has printed under the title of Sunday for Our 
Little Ones, he tells his. young hearers, “‘ If I see that you are looking 
straight at me with bright and beaming eyes, then I see that I have 
caught your attention. If Isee your eyes winking very much, or little 
by little closing altogether, then I see that you are getting tired, perhaps 
are going to sleep, because I am talking of something you do not undere 
stand or you do not care to hear, or find it hard to follow.” We may 
safely say that this latter case was a purely hypothetical one, and the last 
thing any child would say of these addres:es is that they are difficult to 
understand or that they contain an uninteresting page. Mr. Geldart has 


* Sunday for Our Little Ones. Unsectarian Addresses to the Young. 
By E,M. Getpart, M.A. London: W.S. Sonnenschein. 1883. 
41—2 
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the art of enlisting his hearers’ attention, and he brings his subject home 
both by explanation and illustration, and by direct appeal to the child’s 
heart and conscience. Perhaps, in some cases, there is a danger that the 
side allusions and illustrations associated with the text may distract the 
attention from the religious and ethical lesson which is presently to be 
enforced. Thus the text from the Parable of the Talents suggests a dis- 
cussion about the legitimacy of the word “ talented”; and then we are 
reminded how many words in common use have come from the Bible. 
Apropos further of a talent of silver, we are told how cattle were “the 
earliest sort of money,” and that “fee” is connected with the German 
“ Vieh,” as “ pecunia” with “ pecus.” Some of these bits of information 
might chance to stick faster in the juvenile mind than the moral lesson 
that follows. No doubt, however, it all helps to keep the present interest 
alive, and Mr. Geldart is at any rate never open to the fatal charge of being 
dull. He puts sooner or later, with admirable directness and clearness, 
the practical lesson he wants to enforce, showing a knowledge of chil- 
dren’s ways of thinking, and the things which most concern them in their 
actual every-day life, and a sympathy with their difficulties and wants, 
their pleasures and their troubles, which cannot fail to win their con- 
fidence, and make them eager to listen to him. Mr. Geldart does not 
hesitate to touch on some of the questions of ‘ advanced criticism ” and 
“ radical theology,” in relation to the Bible, to the life of Jesus, the 
miracles, &c.; while he is always intent on the positive truth which the 
“ negative” method helps to clear and set free; his purpose being, as he 
saysin the Preface, “ to anticipate the best and most assured results of a 
fair and fearless dealing with the Bible, while shunning as far as may be 
the thorny paths of controversy.” His young hearers are warned that 
when they go out into the world they will not be known among other 
people as Christians by reason of many of the things they are likely to 
learn to believe or disbelieve. It is a question whether it is necessary or 
desirable to bring this before the minds of children who are young enough 
to have the fable of the Old Man and his Ass, or of the Ox and the Frog, 
told them in graphic and humorous style. However, a congregation of 
children is almost as much a “ mixed ” one as a congregation of grown-up 
people, and there is the same difficulty in adapting the sermon to 
different ages and capacities. Both elder and younger children will take 
to themselves what specially suits their case in these bright, vigorous 
and earnest addresses. The younger ones seem to have been kept more 
especially in view; and on the whole perhaps they will fare the best. 


Mr. Ciutow’s ‘Sxetcues or Tuovucur.’* 


i appears that the germ of the present collection of Mr. Clulow’s 
Thoughts in Religion and Philosophy, appeared just half a century 
ago in the form ofa small volume entitled “ Hore Otiose,” which in the 
* Sunshine and Shadows; or, Sketches of Thought—Philosophic and 
Religious. By Wim.1amM Benton Ctutow. A New Edition revised and 
enlarged. London : T. Fisher Unwin. 1883, 
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course of twelve years of revision and expansion grew into a larger book 
of “ Aphorisms and Reflections,” and twenty years later again expanded 
into two volumes under the titles respectively of “ Traces of Thought, 
Literature, and Fancy ” and “ Sketches of Thought, Philosophie and 
Religous.” The latter volume is now reissued with an Appendix of the 
author’s latest additions and corrections, under the not very appropriate 
name of “ Sunshine and Shadows.” There are few of the contrasts of 
mood which this would seem to imply. The book might rather be said 
to be pervaded by a steady diffused daylight. 

Mr. Clulow has given evidence, on every page, of sober judgment, 
breadth and candour of mind, and a faculty of clear insight into the 
essence of the questions he discusses. He has not only thought the 
matter over but thought it out; and few readers who take an intelligent 
interest in the current controversies on faith and morals, and the rivalries 
of the different schemes of philosophy and of theology, can fail to learn 
something from this clear-headed thinker. Writing on such subjects as 
Mind in its Physical Relations, Progress and Limitation, the Phenomena 
of Churches and Sects, the Question of Miracle, Theories of Human 
Nature, Theological Petrifaction, Scripture Criticism and Interpretation, 
the author is always on the side of a spiritual philosophy and a rational 
and progressive theology. Whether he sets down his thoughts on con- 
troverted questions, or meditates on Youth and Age, the Ethics of Adver- 
sity, and other matters which enter into the common experience of 
humanity, he is always candid and independent ; andif he is never very 
original, he is never wanting in that faculty of common sense which, as 
apphed especially to many of the topics he discusses, is often chiefly con- 
spicuous by its uncommonness. We do not say that the author never 
declines to’ the level of the trite and commonplace, but he very seldom 
does so ; and if his style might be a little more compact and sententiour, 
it is serious and unaffected, and well fitted to the thought. To turn to 
the book on almost any page is to be brought at once into friendly 
relations with a gentle, thoughtful and devout mind, and such intercourse 
is both pleasant and profitable. 


LETTERS AND MEMORIALS OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. * 


HE circumstances under which Mrs. Carlyle’s letters and other 
memorials were collected together by her husband, and the con- 
ditions on which they were handed over to Mr. Froude, as his literary 
trustee and biographer, have been very distinctly stated in the preface to 
the Reminiscences, where the editor gave a brief description of the 
Carlyle papers for which he had been made responsible. With regard to 
the Letters, the publication of which hus raised as much painful personal 


* Letters and Memorials of Jane Welsh Carlyle. Prepared for publication by 
Tuomas CaRLyte. Edited by J. A. Froupe. In three volumes. London: 
Longmans, 1883. 
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discussion as the Reminiscences themselves did, we were told that they 
* had been partially prepared for the press by short separate introductions 
and explanatory notes. But,” says Mr. Froude, “Carlyle warned me 
that before they were published they would require anxious revision 

Written with the unreserve of confidential communications, they con- 
tained anecdotes, allusions, reflections, expressions of opinion and 
feeling, which were intended obviously for no eye save that of the 
person to whom they were addressed. He believed, at the time I speak 
of, that his own life was near its end, and seeing the difficulty in which I 
might be placed, he left me at last with discretion to destroy the whole 
of them, should I find the task of discriminating too intricate a 
problem.” 

It further appears that, a few months before Carlyle died, it was finally 
agreed that the Letters were to see the light ; and Carlyle himself having 
distinctly sanctioned their publication, and, indeed, strongly desired it, 
it was certainly no duty of Mr. Froude’s to suppress them, indeed he 
would hardly have had any longer the right to do so. We have, however, 
nowhere discovered any evidence of his having been released from that 
obligation of “ anxious revision,” and that “task of discriminating,” on 
which such stress had been laid. Some of Mrs. Carlyle’s sayings about 
her friends and acquaintance may possibly have been omitted, out of 
regard to feelings which would have been wounded by them : but the 
editorial discretion certainly extended to the things which concerned her- 
self and her husband alone, and in respect to these we can only say that 
if it has been exercised at all it has been sadly ineffective. If we never 
could have reconciled ourselves to the alternative originally suggested of 
destroying the whole collection, it is because we feel how easy it would 
have been for an editor, with plenary powers such as Mr. Froude pos- 
sessed, to have avoided the causes of just offence in the breaches of 
confidence, the profanation of private sorrows and sufferings, which have 
made it a pain and almost a shame to read some of the pages in these 
volumes. No doubt the blame lies ultimately with Carlyle himself. He 
had no right to put it in any one’s power to publish to the world those 
most private expressions of feeling which his wife, perhaps, had more 
wisely refrained from making at all, but which assuredly would have 
filled her with remorse if she had known that they were destined to be 
proclaimed upon the housetops. Carlyle, it appears, thought that he was 
doing his wife’s memory justice by collecting and anxiously elucidating 
these records of her inner life; and in his self-condemnation for the 
sufferings which his own gloomy self-absorption and bluntness of percep- 
tions had caused, and of which he had become vividly conscious when it 
was too late, he would not spare himself any reproach. But it is passing 
strange that neither he, nor the friend on whose judgment he relied more 
than on his own, should have seen that it was not justice but injustice 
that would inevitably be done both to husband and wife. The letters 
written in hours of bodily suffering, of loneliness and depression, or of 
over-wrought feeling, when a dark cloud of misery seemed to darken the 
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whole world, are emphasized by the notes and comments which ae- 
company them, and produce an impression which is certainly dispro- 
portionate to the actual relation they bear to the whole correspondence. 
Their publication has called forth strong protests from those who well 
knew both Mr. and Mrs. Carlyle, and who have shown how untrue to 
life are some of the features of the picture which has been produced by 
the virtuous determination of the editor to soften none of the darker © 
shades and to leave no weakness unexposed. But even if the impression 
produced could be justified by a judicial use of Mrs, Carlyle’s confidences 
and her husband’s remorse over them, if we were compelled to believe 
that their married life was a failure, and their home was no home, we 
should still say, perhaps more emphatically, that it was an inner history 
that ought never to have been divulged, and made the subject of popular 
comment and discussion. It is a shame to be listening to those cries of 
pain, or anger, or reproach. It is an ugly and cruel curiosity that would 
pry into these secrets of a woman’s life, read aloud the letters she has 
cried over, and rifle her desk to find out why she was angry or unhappy. 
And as to the justice of it! To any one who reluctantly (or otherwise) 
concludes that the claims of justice and fidelity to the truth demanded 
that nothing should be suppressed, we recommend a perusal of Mre- 
Oliphant’s article on Mrs. Carlyle in the Contemporary Review ; and we 
ask, with her, “ Which of us could bear that pitiless revelation? To 
have all the secrets of our closest relationships laid bare, all the hasty 
words we have ever said, and repented, of those most dear to us; all the 
complaints and repinings which have burst from our lips when the 
burdens of life have been too many for us—all set forth that he who runs 
may read, which of us could bear it? Let him or her who has never 
been anything but amiable and just, never said an ill-advised word, 
never indulged a bitter thought, never fancied him or herself neglected, 
unappreciated, unloved, throw the first stone at the Carlyles.” 

It is true, no doubt, that Carlyle and his wife had larger capacities 
than most people for tormenting themselves and one another. “Alas, 
dear!” writes Mrs. Carlyle, “I am very sorry for you. You, as well as I, 
are ‘too vivid;’ to you as well as to me, has a skin been given much 
too thin for the rough purposes of human life.” If life was intended 
only for comfort and ease, then we may safely say that these two were 
not meant for each other. Carlyle might have got on very well with a 
respectable old housekeeper, devoid of “ nerves’’ and incapable of being 
offended ; and Jane Welsh—well, we can hardly picture her to ourselves 
as happy and contented in that leisurely, comfortable, well-to-do life 
which her kind, well-meaning friend, Francis Jeffrey, wished for her. 
Her husband, with all the pressure of his own burdens and the exactions 
of his genius, might have made her life brighter and better for her, and 
ought to have done so. But the essential truth concerning their life 
together is certainly not contained in those darker and more melancholy 
pages which have been so pertinaciously obtruded on us. The shadow 
does not appear at all till we are far on in the correspondence; and 
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before the end came there is abundant evidence that it had passed away. 
And yet one of the latest of their censors, who has thought fit to draw a 
moral from the story under a heading meant to be cruelly ironical, has 
had the baseness to speak of Mrs. Carlyle as dying “injured and 
neglected,” “‘ unforgiving and uncaring.” 

It is impossible to avoid vexing ourselves with these personal questions, 
which rise up to spoil our enjoyment of all the cleverness, the humour, 
the pathos, the picturesqueness and vividness of these unique letters. 
Criticism and description of the letters themselves would be out of date 
now, after three months of reviewing. There can be few of our readers 
who, by this time, have not heard almost all that could be said about 
them. We note in many of them a certain want of reverence, a scornful 
air, an occasional roughness of feeling, which jars on us, even when it is 
carried off by the extreme cleverness and irresistible humour. But the 
shrewdness and judgment, the energy, the keen vision, the intensity 
of life, keep our attention always on the stretch. And it is all so 
original and characteristic, from the first page to the last. Whether 
this liveliest of correspondents is describing her experiences of house- 
cleaning, an adventure with a lost child, acall from a Yankee interviewer, 
or her first visit to her old home after her mother’s death, her skilful 
pen adapts itself exactly to her subject, and we are put into the right key 
for enjoying the fun, the picturesqueness, or the pathos. And we come 
very soon to expect and, in large measure, to allow for the things which 
have anote of discord in them—that glance of scorn which she will some- 
times cast on other people’s lives and-faiths, that failure to recognise all 
the sacredness and mystery of life, a deeper sense of which might have 
enriched her own nature, and have helped her to find recompense and 
healing in the sufferings which embittered her spirit and broke her 
down in helpless misery. With all these qualifications to the pleasure of 
reading these letters, to which must be added the feeling that we had no 
right to have had some of them given us to read at all, the book is one of 
those few recent additions to our literature which have the mark of a very 
vivid and striking personality. It may be read with mixed feelings, but 
few readers will be able to resist its fascination. 


Proressor Knicut’s Epit1ion oF WorpsworRtnH’s Porms.* 


HE third volume of Professor Knight's beautiful edition of Words- 
worth (the general plan of which we described in a Notice of the first 

two volumes, M.R., Oct., 1882) has two-thirds of its pages occupied by 
“The Prelude.’”’ In this there were of course no various readings to 
register ; and the notes have been confined to “ the explanation of local, 
historical and chronological allusions, or to references to Wordsworth’s 
* The Poetical Works of William Wordsworth. Edited by Wimuam 


Kyicut, LL.D., Professor of Moral Philosophy, St. Andrew’s. Vol. III. 
Edinburgh: W. Paterson, 1883. 
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own career that are not obvious without them.” To have added any de- 
tailed commentary on the main subject of the poem would have been, as 
the editor remarks, to have written a large part of Wordsworth’s Life ; 
and he has wisely left the ‘‘ Prelude” to tell its own story of the growth 
of a poet’s mind, deferring all biographical illustration to take its place in 
the memoir which is to follow in due course, and to which we look for- 
ward with much expectation. Some of the notes explaining the histori- 
cal, mythological, and other allusions, might, no doubt, be dispensed with 
by any educated reader, but probably Dr. Knight was well advised in not 
attempting to decide which would be superfluous, and he thought it best 
to “‘erron the right side.” The identification of the localities described 
or referred to by Wordsworth, and inseparably associated with moods or 
incidents of his life, adds greatly to the interest of the poem, for those to 
whom the mountains and vales of Cumberland and Westmoreland are 
already familiar and dear, or for those who may hereafter seek the poet’s 
guidance in his own country. Dr. Knight is an acknowledged expert in 
this pleasant lore. He has shown a zealous care to leave no point of in- 
terest unnoticed, while refraining, with commendable tact, from pro- 
nouncing his own literary and critical opinions, or interfering between the 
poet and his readers. 

Of the shorter poems, the lines to the Cuckoo, with which the volume 
opens, afford a good instance of the pains which Wordsworth would take 
in perfecting a stanza or a single phrase which had not satisfied him. It 


was published in 1807, and before it was finally settled, in its present 
form, the second stanza had been altered five times, and several other 
changes had been made. Our readers will be interested in comparing 
this stanza as they know it with the original version. There can be 
no doubt here (as in the large majority of cases) that the poet’s later 
touches are improvements. 


OricmaL VERSION, 1807. Fixat Version, 1845. 


While I am lying on the grass, While I am lying on the grass, 
I hear thy restless shout ; Thy two-fold shout I hear, 
From hill to hill it seems to pass From hill to hill it seems to pass 
About, and all about ! At once far off, and near. 


Among the other variations are ‘‘ Thy loud note smites my ear,” “ It 
seems to fill the whole air’s space,” ‘‘ As loud far off as near.” But we 
must not be tempted to dwell on such details, and must turn over more 
quickly the pages of this delightful volume. There are “The Daffodils,” 
with a long passage from Miss Wordsworth’s journal, in which she had 
described the pretty scene two years before it was enshrined in her 
brother’s exquisite verses, and there is the Ode to Duty, growing in 
dignity and strength of expression in each revision. There are the lines 
about “ Louisa,” who at first was boldly pictured as “ruddy, fleet, and 
strong,” but afterwards was “ nymph-like,” and, at the same time, the 
poet, who must have been in an unpropitious mood, unaccountably sacri- 
ficed the beautiful stanza beginning “ And she hath smiles to earth 
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unknown,” which will be found in all the editions previous to 1845. “ The 
Waggoner” appears with a large number of various readings, the text 
being, in about a dozen cases, ultimately restored as it stood at first. Dr. 
Knight, in his note on this poem, which is so closely associated with 
Grasmere and the road from there to Keswick, has furnished us with an 
analysis of the poem, with a clue to all the localities described. There 
is a very pleasant account of Wordsworth’s friend, Thomas Wilkinson, 
whose spade is made to appear not unworthy of a poetical tribute. In 
an Appendix are several matters of personal and topographical interest, 
the latter being discussed by Mr. Rawnsley, of Wray Vicarage, who has 
apparently succeeded in identifying the spots described in certain lines in 
the Prelude, about which there had been some doubt. 

Dr. Knight's pleasant but laborious task is taking rather more time 
than we were at first led to reckon upon; but we hope that the matter for 
the five volumes yet to come is accumulating and getting itself arranged, 
and that if the whole work is not completed within two years, as at first 
intended, the next year will at any rate be one of good progress. 


Mr. Atcott on THE CHARACTER AND GENIUS OF EMERSON.* 


\ {| R. ALCOTT’S study of the character and genius of Emerson has 


something less in it of original and personal interest than we 
should have expected at the hand of so intimate and long tried a friend. 
As far as its substance is concerned it might have been written by a 
student of his writings, and an occasional hearer, who had no very inti- 
mate personal acquaintance with him; at least, there are but few passages 
which necessarily imply a close friendship and constant interchange of 
thought. The essay was written eight years ago, and, after being read in 
the School of Philosophy at Concord, was presented to Emerson on his 
seventieth birthday. It is now published in a limited edition, the short 
document, which would occupy about sixteen pages of a review article, 
being, by the device of large type, spacious margins, thick paper and 
substantial binding, expanded into a handsome volume. Mr. Alcott is 
a man of strong originality of mind, and he holds our attention by 
much that he has to say about his friend, albeit he provokes us sometimes 
by a certain oracular tone which makes us the more critical as to the 
substance of what he has got to say. While we commend the writer’s 
delicate avoidance of any indiscreet and unjustifiable publication to the 
world of matters of private and personal concern, as between himself and 
his friend, we feel that in re-publishing his essay he might, without any 
breach of faith, have enriched it with the record of some of his more 
intimate impressions and recollections, which would have given it a dis- 


* Ralph Waldo Emerson: An Estimate of his Character and Genius, in Prose 
and Verse. By A. Bronson Aucorr. Boston: Williams, 1882. 
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tincter place among the numerous studies which have appeared. We 
may apply to his book what he says of Emerson: 

I know of but one subtraction from the pleasure the reading his books— 
shall I say his conversation ?—gives me, his pains to be impersonal or dis- 
crete, as if he feared any the least intrusion of himself were an offence 
offered to self-respect, the courtesy due to intercourse and authorship ; thus 
depriving his page, his company, of attractions the great masters of both 
knew how to insinuate into their text and talk, without overstepping the 
bounds of social or literary decorum. 

We cannot say much for the “photographs hitherto unpublished,” 
which were promised as one of the attractions of the book. For frontis- 
piece there is a good autotype (or some other “ type ”’) of one of the por- 
traits which Mr. Ireland reproduced in his “‘ Biographical Sketch”; and 
there are small photographic copies of not very artistic drawings of 
Emerson’s house and summer-house, and of a bridge, the Emersonian 
association of which we have not yet discovered. Add to these a photo- 
graph of the School of Philosophy, with some minute and indistinct 
students of philosophy assembled outside; and an interesting little 
picture of Mr. Alcott, in his study. Appended to the essay are two 
memorial tributes in verse—one by Mr. Alcott, the other by Mr. L. B, 
Sanborn. The latter, entitled “The Poet’s Countersign,” has much 
genuine poetic beauty, both in feeling and expression ; so has Mr. Alcott’s 
“Ton,” which, however, is not free from a certain artificiality of manner, 
while the love and regret it expresses is as true and tender as that 
of the younger disciple. 


A Srupy or Goretue’s ‘ Faust.’ * 


T is seldom that we have met more sterling matter, compressed into 
narrower limits, than is contained in the eighty pages of Herr Wy- 
sard’s little;pamphlet. These eighty pages are a condensation of a course 
of extempore lectures delivered originally to a German audience and in 
the German language. One of these lectures it was the privilege of the 
present writer to hear, and we cannot here forbear expressing the hope, 
that they may yet be published in their native tongue. Men say that 
the style of German writers is obscure, but it has always seemed to us 
that German thought is infinitely more lucid in a German than in an 
English dress. To those who object that on these principles persons 
ignorant of the German language must be for ever debarred from the 
treasure-house of German literature, we should simply reply that the 
intellectual effort required to master German is less than the mental 
labour involved in attempting to fathom the German mind through the 
medium of even the best English translations. Of course this applies 
in very various degrees to different classes of literature. It applies to 
Lessing in a lower degree than to Schiller, to Schiller sometimes in a 
* The Intellectual and Moral Problem of Goethe’s Faust. Parts I. and 


II. By A. Wysarp, Professor of German Literature at the Anglo-German 
Schools, Brixton and Denmark-hill, S.E. Tribner and Co. 1833. 
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higher, sometimes in a lower, degree than to Goethe. A good version 
would give a very fair idea of Schiller's Wilhelm Tell, or of Goethe's 
Egmont or Hermann and Dorothea; but where is the version that 
could adequately render the Kleinere Gedichte of the one, or the Faus¢ 
of the other? And if to translate the best and deepest things in German 
literature is well-nigh impossible, so to expound in English the drift 
of the noblest creations of German genius is almost equally hard. For 
faithful exposition is a kind of paraphrase, and in every such honest 
attempt the initial difficulties that beset the translator return in an 
altered shape upon the interpreter. Every word and turn of expression 
in proportion as ‘it is idiomatic carries with it its own associations in 
each of the languages concerned, and these never or hardly ever 
precisely correspond as between one nation and another. For example, 
when Herr Wysard introduces us to “ Pater Seraphicus and the blessed 
boys,” we in England are forcibly reminded even against our will that 
when—not Pater Seraphicus, but Paterfamilias, disturbed in his study or 
his afternoon nap by a sudden tumult overhead exclaims against ‘ those 
blessed boys!” it is anything rather than the “Selige Knaben” of 
Goethe's celestial vision that is present to his mind. With regard to the 
version adopted for the purpose of illustrative extracts, Herr Wysard tells 
us that he has followed Bayard Taylor, and we know not that on the 
whole he could have chosen a better guide; but the mere fact of the 
composite character of the English language, and the necessity of 
adopting words of French or Latin derivation in order to fill out the 
metre, deprives some of the noblest lines of that statuesque simplicity 
which they possess in the original, and reminds us of the “fillings in’’ 
by which classical sculptures are “restored” in the Vatican or Florentine 
galleries. Let the reader, for example, compare 
Der gute Man in seinem dunklen 
~ Ist ch des rechten Weges wohl fone g 
wi 
A good man through obscurest aspirations 
Has still an instinct of the one true way,— 
and he will understand what we mean. 

In spite, however, of all inevitable drawbacks, we are grateful to Herr 
Wysard for having enabled us to enter into the noble spirit and purpose 
of Goethe’s masterpiece as we had never done before. What these are 
we can hardly do better than state in the words of the summary with 
which our author concludes his dissertation :— 

And now what is the leading thought of this earth-and-heaven encom- 


passing poem ? 

It is the eternal struggle between the ideal godly [godlike] nature of man, 
and his sensuous, selfish, cynical being, the unavoidable guilt he is ensnared 
in by the struggle, and the, therefore, absolutely necessary redemption of 
man, the proof and pledge of the immortality of the eternal better nature 
of man in spite of the heaven-obscuring sin and guilt, through defeating 
and overpowering of which man alone can rise to the highest degree of his 
moral and intellectual development to the victory of [over] the ideal world 
of sin and evil. And what is the fountain of life and bliss in which the 
aspiring soul can quench hunger and thirst after real bliss and happiness ? 
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Is it science, knowledge? No! Man will never be able to detect the inmost 
force which binds the world and guides his [its] courses; we can recognise 
it only in his [its] reflex in Nature, history, and our own mind. 

Is it sensuous enjoyment, quenching the fervours of glowing passions, by 
plunging in depths of sensual pleasures? No! Sensuous enjoyment 
debases, degrades, leads from fall to fall, from guilt to guilt. 

Are they [Is it the] starbright meteors of ambition’s heaven? The 
splendours of high life, influence and power over the minds of mighty ones ? 

o! We are always deceived, and at last disgusted by a world whose prin- 
ciple is egoism and frivolity, to which wealth is but the means of frivolous 
indulgence, and by which art and poetry are degraded, by being taken but 
for an object of mere stage exhibition, and shallow, frivolous amusement. Is 
it art a ry? Is it the realisation of the ideal of beauty in it [Helen] ? 
No! To the active man, in the strength of his manhood, the pursuit of the 
beautiful is not a final goal, but an educational process, which, if it is 
healthy and sound, has to determinate in raising men from the esthetic 
world into the world of moral feeling and action. 

Is it power and estate? No and yes. As long as a man wields power and 
possesses real wealth but to satisfy his own selfish inclinations, or to win 
glory, he is always in danger of Ty unjust and hard, and of being beguiled 
into guilt [Philemon and Baucis]; but as soon as he rises to the height of 
Christian morals, realised in Christ's life and proclaimed in His word (Mark x. 
45); the Son of Man came not to be served but to serve and to give His 
life for many ; then power and wealth are the highest blessings as means to 
do good, not to himself, but to his fellow-creatures and to unborn genera- 
tions. . . . This is real bliss—this satisfaction in life and death. 


E. M. G. 


Tue Rev. Cuartes Bearp’s Hissert Lectures.* 


HE delivery of the sixth course of the Hibbert Lectures in London 
and Oxford has been followed, with commendable promptness, by 
their publication. They have, however, appeared too late for review 
with any detailed criticism or description; and, as we are unwilling to 
delay our notice of them till the next quarter, we must be content to give 
now a mere outline of the plan and topics of the Lectures, and to send 
our readers to the book itself, which both from the intrinsic interest and 
importance of the subject, and the knowledge and insight and literary 
skill with which it has been treated, cannot fail to prove one of the most 
attractive in the series in which it appears. 

Mr. Beard explains, to begin with, that he has not tried to write, even 
within the smallest compass, a history of the Reformation ; but only to 
show the relation in which its results stand to modern knowledge and 
modern thought. His object has been to show that “if theology in this 
age is to keep abreast of advancing science, and to continue to answer to 
the inexhaustible wants of men, a new Reformation is needed.” He in- 
quires what were the forces which produced the Reformation of the six- 
teenth century ; and why the repeated attempts at reform had previously 
failed. And again, whence originated the transfer of religion from the 
objective to the subjective side of things, which marks the transition 

* The Reformation of the Sizxteertth Century, in its Relation to Modern 


Thought and Knowledge. By Cuartes Bearp, B.A. London: Williams 
and Norgate. 1883. 
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from Catholicism to Protestantism. And this leads to the consideration 
of the question whether the Reformation was a finished process, or 
whether its principles still ask to be carried to a further logical 
development. 

The first Lecture is chiefly occupied with an account of “ Reform 
before the Reformation,” the efforts at amendment, classified as the 
Catholic, the Mystic, and the Biblical, having been all doomed to 
failure, chiefly because the fulness of time had not yet come; the 
Reformation being “ part of a mightier movement than itself—the mani- 
festation upon religious ground of the intellectual forces which inspire 
the speculation and have given us the science of to-day.” In the second 
Lecture a brief but pregnant sketch of this Revival of Letters is given, 
with special regard to the movements of thought which most affected 
religion and theology. Then we are introduced, in the third Lecture, to 
the chief actors in the Reformation, and we have firmly drawn portraits 
of Luther and Melancthon, the former being shown not only as the 
stronger, but as the tenderer and more human of the two; and, on the 
other side, are Charles V. and the contemporary Popes. In the next 
Lecture Mr. Beard considers what were the Principles of the Reforma- 
tion ; adopting and explaining the statement that Protestantism is a sub- 
jective form of religion, as contrasted with Catholicism, which may be 
represented as an objective form. Of the two great Churches, the one 
“interposes a machinery of mediation—sacraments, priesthoods, dis- 
cipline, ritual—between the soul and its infinite object ; while the other, 
denying the reality or the efficacy of these things, is content to leave the 
spirit face to face with God.” The Reformers’ doctrine of the authority of 
Scripture is shown to have been based upon the concurrent witness of 
the Holy Spirit and the written word in the believer’s soul; and the 
significance and effect of Luther’s central doctrine of justification by 
faith are dwelt upon, with his doctrine of the priesthood of every Chris- 
tian believer. The fifth Lecture is on the Reformation in Relation to 
Reason and Liberty. Here we are shown the working of new forces 
which were liberated by the Reformation, but were imperfectly re- 
cognised, and in some directions were feared and withstood by the 
Reformers themselves. There are curious contrasts between Luther's 
invectives against human reason, and his own practice, especially in the 
matter of Biblical criticism ; while, with regard to religious liberty and 
the rights of conscience, the rapid growth of intolerable ecclesiastical 
tyrannies, and the appearance of new and more savage hatreds to 
replace the old, illustrate the truth that “it is unhappily one thing to 
claim liberty for oneself, another to accord it to others.” The next Lecture 
treats of the Sects of the Reformation, presenting some of the various 
phases of belief which were covered by the name Anabaptist; while 
three dissidents of the Reformation are selected for special description, 
Denck, Schwenkfeld, and Sebastian Franck. Lecture seven, is on the 
Reformation in Switzerland. The origin and course of the inde- 
pendent movement of Reform under Zwingli at Ziirich are shown, 
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with its continuation by the great Genevan Reformer, by whose command- 
ing intellectual power, stern genius for government and discipline, and 
unbending will, the forces of the Reformation were concentrated and 
directed. Mr. Beard does justice to the elements of vital strength 
which have always been witnessed in the history of the Reformed 
Church; and at the same time he gives a very clear view of the 
influences, political, social, and theological, under which the system 
and theory were developed, of which the terrible tragedy of Servetus 
was but a logical outcome. This is followed by a Lecture on the 
Rise of the Protestant Scholasticism, which was animated by the 
same spirit as that of the medieval Schoolmen; but based on the 
Bible alone, instead of the triple foundation, the Bible, the Fathers, 
and Tradition. The origin and course of the three distinct develop- 
ments of systematic theology—the Lutheran, Calvinistic, and Socinian— 
are reviewed, comprising an account of Faustus Socinus and his work, in 
which the rationalism of the Reformation for the first time took definite 
shape; the formation of the Lutheran Confessions under the leading 
influence of Melancthon, and those of the Reformed Church, starting 
from Calvin's “‘ Institution of the Christian Religion.” The ninth Lecture 
treats the Reformation in England as, “ both in its method and in its re- 
sult, a thing by itself, taking its place in no historicul succession, and 
altogether refusing to be classified.” It ‘followed no precedents, and 
was obedient only to its own law of development.” 

The three remaining lectures are concerned chiefly with the effects 
produced by the growth of the critical spirit on the fundamental 
assumption of the Reformers’ theology, that the Bible is an infallible 
authority in religion, and contains a minutely elaborate system of revealed 
truth. The tenth is concerned with literary and historical criticism and 
the change which it has wrought in our conception of the Bible; the 
eleventh shows the results of the Development of Philosophie Method 
and Scientific Investigation. These two lectures are of high interest and 
importance, as is the concluding one, in which the main thesis of the 
whole course is re-stated ; the necessity is urged for a new Reformation, 
carrying out, under the altered conditions of knowledge and thought, the 
essential principles of the great revival ; and the attitude of the different 
Churches with regard to the new movements is criticised. An earnest 
plea is made for a bolder policy, for a revision of formularies and relaxa- 
tion of bonds, and the reconciliation of theology with new knowledge. 
In this last lecture, but not in this only, are many éloquent and impres- 
sive pages, setting forth the lessons for the day which the whole history 
teaches, and the better future to which it has been leading. 

We only hope that the book will be read as widely and pondered as 
thoughtfully as it deserves to be. There has not been a more weighty 
contribution, of late years, towards the solution of the vital questions 
with which it deals ; and it must itself be reckoned as no unimportant 
factor in that New Reformation the need of which it so eloquently and 
conclusively demonstrates. 
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Some Pusiications or Messrs. W. Swan SonNENSCHEIN. 


R. SONNENSCHEIN has made for his firm a distinguished place 
among the providers of the best kind of educational literature, 
and their imprint is of itself a guarantee that a manual for school or col- 
lege is up to the high standard of scholarship, combined with other, and 
often rarer, qualifications, now happily required in modern methods of 
education. The following “samples” from their stock deserve each 
some special description and criticism, but we are obliged to limit our- 
selves to little more than a bare mention of their titles. They have 
all some characteristic merits, and have a claim to be kept in mind by 
any teacher who has to decide on the manuals to be used by his or her 
pupils.—The Students’ Manual of German Literature. By E. Nicuotson. 
A useful and interesting résumé, chiefly from Kurz, Vilmar, and Koenig, 
with a very full and carefully arranged Chronological Table.—Select 
Poems of Goethe. Edited by E. A. Sonnenscuern and A. PocatscueRr. 
To be followed by other “ Annotated German Classics,” designed 
primarily for school use, but taking account also of the more mature 
reader.—The Musician. A Guide for Pianoforte Students. By Rip.ey 
Prentice. The first and simplest of a series, in six grades, is designed 
as a help towards “the better understanding of beautiful music.” An 
excellent plan very well carried out.—Locke on Words. A separate im- 
print of “ the immortal third book” of the Essay on the Human Under- 
standing ; with Introduction and Notes by F. Rytanp, intended for “ the 
average reader, who as a rule knows little Logic and less Metaphysics.” 
—Problems and Exercises in Political Economy : Collected, arranged, 
and edited by ALFRED Mrxyzs, B.A., will be noticed later, in connection 
with some other recent works on Political Economy. 


We have also received: Sermons on the Lord's Prayer. By Aue. W. 
Hare (Smith, Elder, and Co.).—Illustrations and Meditations: or, 
Flowers from a Puritan’s Garden. Distilled and dispensed by C. H. 
SpurcEon (Passmore and Alabaster)—quaint and pithy sayings from 
Thomas Manton’s discourses on Psalm cxix., with meditations added 
by Mr. Spurgeon.— The Standard of Value. By W.L. Jorpan. Third 
edition (David Bogue). 


We are compelled to defer reviews of the following books :—Jesus, his 
Opinions and Character. By a Layman (Boston: G. H. Ellis).—The 
Works of Frederick Huidekoper. In two vols.—Samuel Sharpe, 
Egyptologist and Translator of the Bible. By P. W. Craypen (Kegan 
Paul).—The Creed of a Modern Agnostic. By R. Brrnett (Routledge). 
—Emerson as a Poet. By Joeu Benton (New York: Holbrook).— 
Natural Law in the Spiritual World. By Henry Drummonp (Hodder 
and Stoughton).—The Bastilles of England : or, the Lunacy Laws at 
Work. By Louisa Low (Crookenden). 





